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WASTE! 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 





How many a budding plant is born to fade |! 
How many a May bloom wilt with quick decay! 
Ofttimes the ruddiest rose holds briefest sway 
While heart and sense are evermore betrayed 
Alike in Nature’s shine and Nature’s shade. 
Vainly earth-gendering seeds have sought the 
day, 

And countless threads of rivulets wind astray, 
For one that joins the vast Main unembayed. 


O, prodigal Nature, why this spendthrift waste 

Of light, strength, beauty given to earth or 
man ? 

Thy richest realm may lie in trackless seas, 

Thy tenderest Loves, perchance, die unem- 
braced ; 

While Faith and Reason watch thy ’wildering 
plan, 

The baffled soul’s cloud-compassed Hyades ! 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
BY THE REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., D.D. 


REcENT issues of our religious papers 
have given prominence to the dispropor- 
tionate distribution of the excise fund 
among the different denominations of Chris- 
tians. It is well understood that the Board 
of Apportionment in our city are compelled 
by law to appropriate, pro rate, among the 
charitable institutions supported by the 
various sects the proceeds received from 
official permission to sell intoxicating 
liquors. Certain asylums share by law the 
tax upon places of public amusement. 
These cannot be diverted from their proper 
objects, but the excise money is subject to 
direct distribution. In various ways, yet 
always with the cover of the law, the 
Roman Catholic protectories, convents, and 
societies have succeeded in securing the 
lion’s share of this latter class of donations. 
They have had for years the inside track, 
by reason of their superior accommodations 
for waifs and petty criminals, Their im- 
mense caravansaries, such as the Fordham 
Protectory, enable them to distance all 
competitors ; and the average amount needed 
for the support of homeless children and 
others in these great charities is so much 
less than the amount required in Protestant 
institutions that, under the same pro rata 
system, they are able, from public money, 
not only to pay the running expenses, but 
to accumulate capital for building pur- 
poses. Besides, our legislature makes ex- 
traordinary appropriations for their benefit, 
year by year. 

Added to this fact, and in part explan- 
atory of it, is the close connection between 
the Roman Catholic constituency and polit- 
ical managers. The large Democratic ma- 
jority is made up of Irish voters, who are 
under the influence; if not the dictation, of 
their priesthood. Our chief elective offices 
are filled with the representatives of this 
communion. How close is the affiliation 
is proved by an incident recently reported 
in the daily papers. Just before the open- 
ing of our legislature a dinner was given by 
some church association or sodality to the 
assemblymen-elect from an up-town dis- 
trict. The speeches, as reported, have a 
quite closely- marked meaning. The 





Church, like England, expects every man 
to do her duty. This is an unpropitious 
year for the prosecution of their sectarian 
plans. The majority is too strongly Pro- 








testant to permit a very large success. But 


the Church will be satisfied with half a 
loaf, rather than have no bread. It has 
learned in the past to abide its time. 

To these two alarming features of our 
present condition, social and political, must 
be joined perhaps a more threatening evil 
than either of them. The public school 
system has been, in some parts of our coun- 
try, openly attacked by the priesthood. In 
Boston, Father Scully and the archbishop 
have manifestly been compelled to back 
water. They were a little too bold for the 
times, and now try to tone down their un- 
wise words. But’ in’ New York they are 
working after a different method, and with 
a probability of success. They are about to 
propose to our Board of Education a shrewd 
evasion of its non-sectarian system. They 
offer their parochial school-houses and their 
teaching orders, to be accepted by the 
Board. There is to be no rent for property, 
and during the school-hours the curriculum 
of the present public schools is to be main- 
tained; but they reserve the privilege of 
teaching the children for two hours after 
the day’s work is done. Thus they gain 
alland lose nothing. They will be relieved 
from all salaries and expenses, while they 
retain the supervision of instruction and 
the inculcation of their dogmatic system. 
I have been told by one in authority, who 
ought to know, that there is a possibility, if 
not probability, that this proposition, if 
properly made, will be accepted by the 
Board. Should this prove true, there will 
be such a chorus of protest against it from 
the varied voices of this great city as will 
compel the Roman hierarchy to cry a halt. 

Such facts as these make many of our 
Protestant citizens most anxious. They 
dread a Roman ascendancy. They point 
to the marvelous propggandism of this 
Church throughout the West and mourn 
over the growth of its national influences. 
Indeed, there is sufficient ground for an 
awakening of public attention, but I hold 
that there is no room for alarm. Tempor- 
ary and local advantages may be gained by 
this crusade against religious freedom in 
the name of traditional authority; but a 
calm and philosophic review of the situa- 
tion will be more assuring. The Roman 
Church is an exotic, in the first place, and 
is resisted by the genius of our nation, 
and itis the child of a civilization which 
the world has outgrown. It is the petrifac- 
tion of the old feudal system, and can 
never, in its ancient form, be made a living 
thingin .a country controled by universal 
suffrage. The very sword it is using for 
its establishment will be the instrument of 
its destruction. 

The traveler through Europe recognizes 
at a glance the contrasted character of the 
Roman Church to that which bears its 
name among us. If, under a diocesan 
administration, which certainly admits of 
more relaxation, it maintains such a rigor 
as is witnessed in Italy or France, it might 
well be anticipated by one ignorant of the 
facts that the missionary jurisdiction, re- 
sponsible directly to the Papal See, would 
be more ‘intensely Romish. On the Conti- 
nent there is a partial independence of the 
Pope; but in the United States the Church 
is yet in leading-strings. And yet here 
there is certainly a freer type of Romanism 
than is to be met anywhere else on the face 
of the earth. The probabilitics are against 
the fact; but it is, nevertheless, indisput- 
able. Are we not led by such a consider- 
ation to the conviction that America has 


assimilated, and not been assimilated by, 
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this foreignimportation? Our institutions, 
I hold, have modified to a greater degree 
the Roman institutes than they have suc- 
ceeded in molding our native peculiarities. 
There is hardly space to do more than sug- 
gest a few links in a chain of evidence 
which make in favor of this most agree- 


able conclusion. 
The tenure of ecclesiastical property is 


not in the bishop as a corporation sole; but 
in trustees, of whom the major part are 
laymen. This may not be true in some 
Western states; but with usitis almost a 
constitutional necessity. In yielding to this 
requirement of the law, the Roman Church 
has evacuated one of its fundamental tra- 
ditions. The clergy are not the Church in 
America. Instances have not been want- 
ing where congregations have deliberately 
seceded from the clergy, and carried their 
property into other communions; where 
they have barred the church-doors'to the 
appointees of thé bishop; have forced an 
archbishop into bankruptcy, and secured a 
receiver for all ecclesiastical property en- 
cumbered by the liens of their loans. 

The prominence given to preaching in 
their public services is a concession to our 
ingrained Puritanism which is of no little 
value. Indeed, they have not only Domin- 
icans, but Paulists and mission orders with- 
out limit. Days and weeks are devoted to 
efforts which outrival all that Mr. Moody 
has ever attempted in the way of evan- 
gelism. During one of these so-called 
missions the church in the neighborhood 
of my writing-place was crowded from 
dawn to candlelight with constantly chang- 
ing congrégations of hearers. No services 
were held except as introductory or con- 
cluding exercises. Preaching was the 
feature to which all emphasis was given; 
and in the ranks of the Roman clergy of 
this country are to be found some of our 
most finished pulpit orators. Now, all this 
is not Continentalism, but Americanism. 
It is the effort of a shrewd organization to 
meet the wants of the age and nation, and 
to effect popular mind movements. 

Only one other fact will be suggested in 
this line of illustration. The Sunday-school 
system is purely American. This will not 
be disputed. We are now, through our 
Foreign Sunday-school Society, seeking to 
establish schools after our model in Europe; 
but they are distrusted by even the Pro 
testant ministry. There is nothing anal- 
ogous to this institution in any country 
whose religious institutions. are controled 
by Romanism. And yet in this city the 
largest Sunday-schools in number of at- 
tendance and amount of appliance are held 
in connection with Roman Catholic 
churches. The teachers, too, are lay 
people. To be sure, the instruction is 
from their Catechism. That is not my 
point. Ionly insist that the adoption of 
this feature of Protestantism is the yielding 
of tradition$ heretofore held with tenacity. 

It is not jo be wondered at that the de- 
fections f Romanism are so great. The 
Bishop of Nebraska is reported to have 
said that at least ten thousand such with- 
drawals had come under his notice, and in 
this city any one familiar with Christian 
work among the plain people knows full 
well that conversions from Romanism are 
as common as ffom sin. Whilst there is 
this direct result from the Americanizing 
of the Roman Church, there is a very 
decided set of public sentiment in the 
Chureh itself against cast-iron forms and 
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for Protestant watchfulness against the 
political plans of the priesthood; but there 
is little reason to fear that the Pope will 
ever move to New York, or the Church of 
the Middle Ages dominate the nineteenth 
century. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


BY BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 





For several years an organization has 
existed, the seat of which is the City of 
Philadelphia, having for its object the 
amendment of our National Constitution, ip 
behalf of Christianity. Perhaps it would 
be more just to say in behalf of the nation, 
by christianizing the Constitution; for such 
is the true spirit of the excellent men who 
have enlisted in this society. With their 
pure motives and exalted moral ideas no 
good man, it seems to me, can fail to 
sympathize. Whether their scheme of 
action is wise or practical admits of a 
doubt. In reflecting upon it, with every 
instinct of my nature in sympathy with 
their holy aspirations, I have come to the 
conclusion that, as they are not likely to 
succeed and as failure in the attempt will 
be equivalent to a positive assertion of the 
very reverse of what they are seeking, it is 
not a prudent undertaking. As the matter 
now stands, there is at least ground for a 
fair argument that our Constitution is 
Christian in spirit and intent. To legislate 
adversely to what they propose would seem 
to admit their postulate that the Constitu- 
tion is unchristian, and to make it so hope- 
lessly and forever. Such would be the in- 
terpretation put upon it, and it would be a 
great gain to unbelief and infidelity. 
For the enemy would say: ‘It is admit- 
ted that the Constitution of our fathers was 
unchristian from the beginning, and the 
attempt to introduce a Christian element 
has failed, which reaffirms its origina] char- 
acter and makes it doubly ours.” The 
good men referred to surrender the Consti- 
tution, to begin with, into the enemy’s 
hands. 

I once thought, as they do, that our Con- 
stitution is godless, and it led me to de- 
spair of my country. Mature thought has 
brought me to another conclusion, and, as 
it is a comforting one, to say the least, I 
am as anxious to state the grounds of my 
present convictions and the principles 
which I suppose to be so woven into the 
fabric of the Constitution that it can only 
perish when these principles shall cease to 
be dear to the American people. I shall try 
to strengthen, as a practical conclusion, the 
one idea that we have only to look to our 
proper work of keeping the American 
people true to the Gospel of Christ, on the 
ground that, if we succeed in doing go, the 
Constitution may be left as it is, with no 
damage to American Christianity; but, 
rather, with consequences the most ben- 
eficial to the Republic and to the public 
faith and morals. 

It is asserted by the good and highly cul- 
tured men who favor the movement re- 
ferred to that the name and existence of 
God are ignored by the Constitution. Some 
maintain that it was designedly made god- 
less. Others think it was the result of very 
culpable inadvertence. Others affirm that 
the craft of afew and the indifference of 
the rest produced the result. I do not 
think it worth while to ask which of these 
theories may be most plausibly maintained, 
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for I do not admit the existence of a fact to 
be accounted for by such theories. On the 
contrary, I assert that the Constitution is 
Christian, warp and woof. It could only 
have been created by men under the in- 
fluences of Christianity. Its whole spirit 
implies an underlying Christian civilization, 
which it is designed to maintain and per 
petuate, 

He who studies laws philosophically, 
with Montesquieu, is obliged to examine 
their spirit, and not their mere letter; and 
very often he must admit, with St. Augus- 
tine, that to adhere to the letter is to stick 
in the bark and fail to extract tMe kernel, 
or, with St. Paul, that, while ‘‘the letter 
killeth,” the spirit may make all things 
live. Laws, and especially organic laws, 
have a character which speaks for itself. 
When Constantine sent forth his edict for 
hallowing ‘‘the day of the Sun,” it might 
have been pronounced a heathen decree. 
It was, nevertheless, a recognition of the 
Lord’s Day and of Christianity, and as such 
it was understood. 

AsI prefer to avoid the stiffness of an 
essayist and to express myself with the 
freedom of table-talk, I may, perhaps, be 
forgiven for illustration by an incident 
of personal experience. When a mere 
school-boy, I spent a holiday at the Navy 
Yard in Brooklyn, then under the com- 
mand of Commodore Chauncey. The 
‘North Carolina,” 74-gun ship, was then 
the wonder of our warlike marine, and a 
kind officer showed me over it, with great 
courtesy and condescension to my youthful 
ignorance. Having observed the splendid 
gilding and decorations of the stern on 
merchant vessels, 1 expressed my desire, 
last of all, on leaving the ship, to be rowed 
round to the rear, and to see how gorgeously 
a national vessel] might outshine the less 
noble craft. The officer enjoyed my 
amazement when I discovered no “sign of 
Castor & Pollux”; nothing but a blank, 
unadorned stern, not even the vessel's 
name. ‘‘ Would you have the name 
painted and gilded on a United States 
frigate?” said he. ‘‘ No, no, my little man. 
It would be like painting your name on the 
back of your jacket. A ship like this has 
a character, and you must know it as you 
knowaman. No need to paint a name on 
a man-of-war.” How often that aphorism 
has ruled my thoughts in the concerns of 
life! How much there is in it! Now, asI 
think the United States frigate ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion” needs no painting and gilding to set 
forth her name, so the Constitution which 
lends her that name needs no label to indi- 
cate its character as Christian. No need 
to paint the name on an instrument which 
proclaims, in-all its provisions, that its 
existence is the outgrowth of Christian 
civilization. 

And, to illustrate once more: I recollect 
the perilous influence exercised over my 
mind and imagination, at one period of 
my life, by the genius of Shelley. This 
spell received its first shock when, read- 
ing his notes, I found him introducing, with 
approbation, the puerile argument of a 
French atheist, who maintains that a be- 
nevolent deity, if he be also omnipotent, 
ought to have lettered the heavens with his 
name and a declaration of his attributes 
and his laws, such as might be intelligible 
to all mankind. Who but a sign-painter 
in search of a job could conceive such a 
suggestion? How could a poet approve 
it? Take the royal shepherd's magnificent 
outburst in the nineteenth psalm, and com- 
pare it with such unspeakable prose and 
“nreason, and acknowledge, with another of 
his glorious hymns of faith, that none but 
the fool can Say in his heart there is no 
God.” 

And now for another illustration, which 
is at the same time, I think, a forcible 
srgument that God himself may be well 
pleased with an instrument which reveals 
his Spirit and his good-will to men, even 
though his name be not therein set forth. 
That great, that grand divine, ‘“‘the judi- 
cious Hooker,” speaks of the historic 
books of Scripture as those in which God 
has revealed his mercy and the ways of 
his providence to mankind. Can any one 
except the Book of Esther? Yet, in that 
book of Providence, unfolding, as it does, 
the workings of God’s hand in the states of 
the world, God’s name is not once men- 








tioned. It seems as if it-were a challenge 
to human intelligence, as much as to say: 
“You will read volumes of uninspired bis- 
tory; therefore, I give you the key t6 them 
by one exceptional history, whith, though 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, teaches you 
that you ought to discern Him working in 
the affairs of men, without the note and 
comment which are good for babes in 
faith.” 

To go back to my naval instructor on 
board the ‘‘ North Carolina,” he¢aught me 
that mere boys might climb safely into the 
rigging, by certain conveniences which he 
pointed out; but he sent a jack-tar aloft, 
to show me that a genuine seaman has no 
use for ‘‘lubber-holes.” A nation of riot- 
ous children like the French, under Robes- 
pierre, may find it necessary to legislate a 
god into existence; but our republican 
forefathers drew up a Constitution which 
more wisely implies that some things may 
be taken for granted. For instance, 
they said nothing about English gram- 
mar; but they obeyed it in drawing up 
the constitutional law of the land. And, 
in like manner, I think it may be said that, 
though they did not mention the Deca- 
logue, they gave their work such a charac- 
ter as only the Decalogue could impart to 
human language and fundamental thought. 
He who runs may read God in the Consti- 
tution by the same sort of inferences which 
justify him in concluding that such an in- 
strument recognizes an English-speaking 
race as the people whose social existerice it 
was designed to preserve. Now, shall we 
supply lubber-holes to sluggish wits, and not 
demand of our clever countrymen the true 
statesmanship which, like true seaman- 
ship, reaches a lofty elevation without be- 
ing boosted through a contrivance made 
for boysand boobies? We need not claim 
that the Constitution is a perfect instru- 
ment, whether as to its moral or social 
spirit. Nor do I assert that it is fortunate 
that itis in some respects equivocal, as to 
religion, and admits of an interpretation 
unfavorable thereto, if we observe the letter 
only. But what that is precious to the 
human family, in the records of the past, 
is ever interpreted apart from its history or 
apart from the spirit of the times and that 
of the people which gave it birth? For 
the present, and as only opening my case, 
I shall appeal to the spirit in which the war 
was begun and closed by the eminently 
practical people whose mind and manners 
are enshrined in the Constitution signed by 
George Washington and issued with the 
significant epigraph : ‘‘ Done in Conven- 
tion, the 17th day of September, in the year 
of our Lord, 1787.” All the amendments 
which have been added since have, in like 
manner, recognized the Christian Era, in 
like words, as the era of ‘‘our Lord.” 
The French Revolutionists, instituting a 
new era for their constitution, recognized 
the vast significance of such a date, as is 
over and over again stamped upon the 
American Constitution. 

The War of Independence was begun 
with prayer in the First Congress, and 
Washington’s first proclamation, on taking 
command of the forces, embodied the fol- 
lowing memorable order: 

“The General most earnestly requires 
and expects a due observance of those arti- 
cles of war established for the government 
of thearmy, which forbid profane cursing, 
swearing, and drunkenness; and in like 
manner he — and expects of all 
officers and soldiers not engaged on actual 
duty a punctual attendance on divine service, 
to implore the blessings of Heaven upon 
the means used for our safety and defense.” 
Not to follow the traditions of the war, 
enough to note the outburst of piety with 
which the American people welcomed the 
peace in which it reached its triumphant 
close. On the 18th of April, 17838, the 
commander-in-chief thus addressed the 
army that had made us a nation, under 


** The proclamation which will be com- 
municated herewith is ordered to be read, to- 
morrow evening, at the head of every reg- 
iment and corps of the army; after which 
the chaplains with the several brigades 
will render thanks to Almighty God for all his 
mercies, a for his overruling the 
wrath of man to his own glory and causing 
the rage of war to cease among the na- 
tions.” 

We read in the “Historical Gleanings, 
Compiled and Arranged by Mrs. Catharina 
Van Renssalaer Bonney,” that ‘‘on the 





completion of eight. years from the memor- 
able Batfle of isis th ote clamation 
> Compe for a of h jee 
wag lished at the 


oe of the public 
building in Almay, tllored by three 
hugzas; after which a prayer was to 
the Almighty Ruler of the world, and an 
anthem was performed by voices and in- 
struments.” From a people of which such 
were the general character habits the 
Con tion proceeded; and it is note- 
worthy that under their Constitution the 
same spirit was so thoroughly preserved, 
amid the wondeful changes of another 
century, that at the close of the War of 
Secession the children of such fathers 
showed themselves unchanged as to Chris- 
tian sentiment. Marvelously had it char- 
acterized the national feeling through the 
whole progress of the war. It was signal- 
ly exhibited at the dedication of the cem- 
etery at Gettysburg; and when 20,000 peo- 
ple poured into Wall Street to give spon- 
taneous utterance to the emotions with 
which they had heard of the capture of 
Richmond, how free from hatred of 
others, how free from vain boastings as 
to their own efforts, were the voices that 
were called forth by popular enthusiasm. 
On a sudden, as if by irresistible impulse, 
the vast assemblage broke forth in the 
Doxology: ‘“ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” All seemed to know it; all 
seemed to know how to sing it. A consti- 
tution under which the character of such 
a people had been kept true to Christian 
ideas for the better part of a century 
could not have been a godless constitution ; 
and the traditions of a great people, thus 
preserved and handed down, are as certain- 
ly part of the Constitution as if they were 
graven with an iron pen in the rock of 
their corner-stone. The Pentateuch itself 
is said to lack a recognition of the great 
truth of man’s immortality; but it never 
ceased to live and to assert itself in the 
progress of the Hebrew people. Enough 
the Holy Spirit had written it in the fleshly 
tables of their hearts. 

BurFALo, N. Y. 





THE CITY OF THE PUEBLOS. 


7 
BY 8USAN E. WALLACE, 
(fins. Gov. Lew WaALLAce). 


As inall towns planned by Spaniards, the 
center of Santa Fé is the Plaza. Fronting 
it on the north side is the ancient Palace 
of the Pueblos, built immemorial years ago, 
by the semi-civilized Indians of New Mex- 
ico, the only aboriginal tribe not a curse to 
the soil. 

Looking from its windows, through which 
the sunlight pours with marvelous brillian- 
cy, I see the splendor falls on old mud 
walls which are quite four feet thick. They 
look old as the hills—that is, about six 
thousand years of age—though not other- 
wise resembling the verdurous walls of 
Paradise. Besides the glory of the sun, 
the dingy, cracked rooms, where plaster 
scales off. in flakes and blotches, are illum- 
ined with the fairer light that never was 
on sea or land—a certain romantic interest 
which the first adventurers threw round the 
antique building, by a high stretch of fancy 
named El Palacio. The magniloquent title 
was given it by Don Antonio de Espego, 
who, after long and hard fighting, drove 
out the natives and founded Santa Fé, in 
the year of our Lord 1580. 

Let us not despise this historic pile be- 
cause it is made of mud. That was an 
adobe palace in which the oriental king 
proudly walked when he spake and said: 
“Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built, for the house of the kingdom, by the 
might of my power and for the honor of 
my majesty?” That was a plastered earthen 
wall on which the finger of fate, sent by 
God, wrote the doom of Belshazzar; and to- 
day, in Santa Fé, men are making bricks 
exactly as the Hebrews did when they built 
treasure cities along the Nile, under task- 
masters who made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage. 

In countries most remote and people of 
alien blood the human family fashions 
dwelling and shelter according to its need 
and civilization; avd so much depends on 
climate that food, houses, clothing bear a 
certain relation to isothermal lines. 

The same common sense guides men all 











over the world. In the Egyptian Gollec- 
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tion, New York, ate bricks which Pedro 
Lopez Gomez 3 have 
molded in his : boxes. He 


fills them with goft mud, mixed with 
chopped straw and gravel, and strikes 
them off, working without skill or speed 
as he drongsa dull fand: They are 
about six times the size of our ordinary 
brick, and of darker color and @darser 
grain than the Egyptian. s the dif- 
ference whether the brick be burnt or 
unburat, so it holds its own and serves its 
purpose? These adobe houses last hun- 
dreds of years, if carefully watched. during 
the rainy season; but if water once finds 
its course through, it soon makes a wider 
passage, the timbers supporting the roof 
give way, and in a short time the whole 
house isaruin. In 1853 one room of the 
Palace fell with a mighty crash; but, for- 
tunately, no one was injured, and now 
another is so loose and leaky it is consid- 
ered dangerous. These flat, mud roofs, 
dotted over with short, little chimneys, 
are an interesting study. There cats 
(usually scorch-colored) call on each 
other in the pale moonlight. There 
dogs delight to bark and bite, and 
boys of inquiring fnind scamper up the 
rickety ladders, always leaning against 
them, and peek round. Through the 
rainy season a fringe of scant grass grows 
over the edges, reminding me of a badly 
adjusted wig on a slippery head. After 
heavy rains, they undergo inspection, and 
sacks of fresh dirt and gravel are carried 
up for repairs. Often men may be seen, 
with a westward hoe, climbing the primitive 
staircase, to work the roof over, fill the 
holes, and mow. He must be a light man, 
or he will break through; and the weedy 
growth seems not worth the cutting, being 
more earth than grass. In any country but 
this it would appear odd to bring a meager 
hay harvest, wrapped in a blanket, down a 
ladder; but no sort of farming is strange in 
regions where men plow with a crooked 
stick, hoe with a skarp pole, mow with a 
hoe, and thresh with goats. The New 
Mexican mule knows how to manage the 
fodder which has never been touched by 
knife or fork. He takes a bunch of the 
wiry stuff between his teeth and shakes 
the root-end till it is pretty well freed from 
soil, and egntentedly eats his allowance. 

These roofs are the handiest place 
imaginable to throw ashes. I was once in 
a house where the timbers overhead 
smouldered a whole day before it was 
discovered they were on fire from coals 
carried up in fresh ashes. 

Ina land whose chief products are fine 
scenery and onions, a good deal of living 
comes out of cans, and the roof is a favor- 
ite place of deposit for those which have 
survived their usefulness. From old Fort 
Marcy, on one of the eastern hills, we have 
a clear view of the delusive gleam of the 
sardine-box, and others, emptied of all 
American eatables, from Boston brown 
bread to Oregon salmon and California 
fruits. 

A Chinaman would get available tin and 
lead from them; but such thrift and econ- 
omy belong only to the bias-eyed sons of 
the Orient. The Spanish tendency is to- 
ward ease, and the unflinching purpose of 
the average Mexican isto kill the day by 
sitting in the sun. 

In the center of the Plaza is a handsome 
monument, perhaps thirty feet high, in 
memory of the heroes who fell in the In- 
dian wars and in the Civil War. A shaft of 
native sandstone, mounted on a base of the 
same material, the whole of New Mex- 
ican product and erected by the people of 
the Territory, through their legislatures of 
1866-"7-'8. 

On the west side, sunk in a broad tablet 
of variegated marble, itself a sunken panel, 
inaframe of yellow sandstone, is the in 


scription: 
“TO THE HEROES 


of the Federal Army who fell at the Battles of Canyon 
del Apache and Pigeon’s Ranche (La Gloriata), fought 
with the rebels, March 28th, 1862, and to those who 
fell at the battle fought with the rebels at Peralta, 
April 15th, 1862.” 

If the date was missing, we should know 
this good work was done in the early years 
of the war by the use of the word ‘‘ rebel.” 
It went out of fashion years ago. Who 
talks of rebels now? These are the days 
of the Confederated Congress at Washing- 
on. 
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Very pleasant is Santa Fé at evening, 
lapped in circling mountains, lying in 
drowsy indolence, like the happy land 

“In which it seemed always afternoon.” 


A town of 6,500 souls, of whom perhaps 
1,000 are Americans, the largest one ina 
territory twice the size of New England— 
think how isolated it must be. Its years 
count up to centuries, and in none of them 
has there been an atmosphere of labor; no 
rushing men, no smoke of factories, hum 
of spindles, whirr of wheels. If Time him- 
self had dropped to sleep in this unhurried 
spot, the long, slow summer hours would 
not be missed if they lag forgotten in the 
unturned glass. These mild-eyed, melan- 
choly Mexicans feel to the marrow of their 
bones 
“ There is no joy but calm.” 

It is not restfulness that implies a task 
accomplished; nor despair, which is a fire 
burnt out; but an inborn hatred of work, 
a perpetual content, leading to the natural 
result—perpetual poverty. -The echoes 
hidden among the green mountains on the 
Reaton are flying along El camino de fiero 
caru—‘‘the road of the iron wagon”—while 
we repose in dreamful ease a safe seventy 
miles away from the annoying whistle. 
No college alwmnus annually rouses us 
with eloquent reports of the grand march 
of the ages and the world’s historic 
progress; the itinerant lecturer has not 
stirred us up to mighty purpose; nor the 
book agent set his unwelcome foot on the 
grama grass. These follow the locomotive. 
We muss enjoy while we can; for it is 
coming, to rob us of our rest and leave us a 
prey to the spoilers. 

When the day declines, the hills which 
shadow the historic city change from high 
heaps of red sand to heavenly pavilions of 
purple and gold. They are a barrier which 
shuts out the drudging world, We have 
swung off on some other planet, and its 
stir and tumult cannot pass that line. 
Could Labor gather her loud voices into 
one great wave of sound, it might travel 
far, but could not reach us; it would break 
into silence against the everlasting walls of 
amethyst, rimmed with fire. Entrenched 
in peace behind them, our daily paper lies 
unread. The record of the thousand activ- 
ities of restless workers has lost its charm. 
The dim spot which men call earth is too 
remote for our languid interest. Even 
great deeds are “‘ half forgotten things,” 
and the shadowy temple of fame has floated 
away from our horizon—a dull spelling- 
book picture, invented by Noah Webster for 
misguided children. 

The night breeze blows freshly from the 
canyon, and, lightly touching the banner of 
glory and beauty above us, seems to length- 
en its wavy folds. Then it is the friendly 
custom of citizens of Santa Fé to gather 
about the Plaza, with their wives and 
children, in carriages and in porches, and 
listen to the music of the military band. 

The scene is full of repose, yet stirring 
enough to drive offennui. Pretty children, 
in white dresses and gay ribbons, play on the 
sidewalks; gallant horsemen dash before 
us; and young menand maidens promenade 
the gravel walks under the cottonwood 
trees, telling the old, old story, new every 
morning and fresh every evening. 

On the shadiest side of the Plaza is a 
pagoda, on which the painter has exhausted 
decorative art. The steep roof is painted 
red; the harp crowning it is yellow; the 
facings under the eaves are alternate red, 
white, and blue; anda top rail of green 
finishes the white lattice which encloses 
the seats, Within this gay octagon are 
dusky musicians. ‘‘Our regiment” is 
black, and, in consequence, the band is; 
and, after the fashion of the race, their 
playing is “more for loud than sweet.” 
They are never tired of the ** Mocking 
Bird,” and the “‘ Anvil Chorus” is rendered 
with a fire which fairly makes the blood 
tingle. 

They are excellent soldiers; tractable, 
obedient, imitative, and Jess prone to 
brawling than their comrades who have, un- 
disturbed, all the rights the law can give. 
It is gapd to see these citizens in bright 
uniform, marching with soldierly esprit, 
playing ‘‘ John Brown’s Body.” It tells 
the whole story. A revolution has swept 
over the land since the first regiments (bap- 
tized with our tears and sanctified by our 


faith) went out singing that rich refrain; 
| and our souls have gone marching on 
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since the fair morning, not very long ago, 
when the old man who sealed his faith 
with his blood kissed a little child, on his 
way to the scaffold, and cheerfully said: 
“I can serve my cause better by dying 
than by living for it.” He trod the wine- 
press, but did not drink the wine. 
Santa Fe, New MEXIco. 





THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 
WHY A MODIFICATION IS DEMANDED. 
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BY C. N. SIMS, D.D. 


For what reasons is a removal of the 
limitation of the pastorate asked? 

Generally because there are cases where 
a longer pastorate than is now permitted 
appears to be not only. desirable, but 
necessary to the best interests of the 
Church. 

I. Frequently the same reasons for which 
an appointment is originally made continue 
beyond the limitation. 

Some of these are: 

1. The supposed eminent adaptation of 
aman for a place. Thisis the strongest 
reason that can be given for his first 
appointment to any charge. Places have 
peculiar needs and men special gifts. At 
one point the > aes is distracted by dis- 
sensions, and a certain minister has special 
gifts asa peacemaker; therefore, a reason 
for sending him there. 

At another point a new church is to be 
built, and a pastor of business ability, tact, 
and leadership is wanted. Here, the con- 
gregation is small, and requires a man who 
can gather the people. There, a society 
lacks social recognition and influence, and 
a man who possesses qualities which com- 
mand these is sent. Skepticism prevails in a 
community, and a man strong in convinc- 
ing and popular argument is detailed for 
duty there. The Sunday-school is ineffi- 
cient, and one who is pre-eminently a Sun. 
day-school man is needed; therefore, sent. 
Financia] ability or availability is lacking 
in a church, and @ man wise in these mat 
ters is put in charge. Thus the whole field 
is studied with a view of adapting men to 
places. Happy are the church and minis- 
ter who find this purpose of the appoint- 
ment realized. If experience vindicates 
the wisdom of the arrangement, the man is 
sent back a second and athird year. Does 
not the continuance of that adaptation, now 
thoroughly tested and known, furnish as 
strong a reason the fourth year as at any 
preceding time? If a man is found well 
suited to a charge, it iscommon sense to 
continue him there until the special work 
for which he was sent is completed, or his 
efficiency is impaired, or he is more needed 
elsewhere, or another is found who can do 
that work better. Thus the indications 
of Providence can always be consulted and 
a reason given for every appointment. 

2. The wish of the people is a reason for 
making appointments. That the people of 
any charge, especially of a prominent one, 
believe a minister would be well adapted to 
them if usually considered a strong reason 
for so appointing him; and this continues 
to hold for the second and third year. If 
at the end of that time, now that they thor- 
oughly know him, their desire continues, it 
becomes a stronger and more intelligent 
reason for sending him again to them than 
ever before. If it were ever a reason for 
his appointment, why not again? Besides 
these reasons that remain from year to year, 
there are other obvious ones for removing 
the restriction—such as 

Il. Reappointments required by special 
emergencies. 

1. Recent revivals. If, when the time 
limit is reached, a revival isin progress or 
has recently occurred, it seems almost a 
direct contravention of Providence to re- 
move from his charge the pastor upon 
whose work God is in the act of setting the 
seal of his approval His relations to the 
young convert whom he has just led to 
Christ, to the community over which the 
Holy Spirit has given him such power for 
good, to the Church who are marching with 
him to battle and victory cry out against 
the unnecessary and hurtful change. It is 
like deposing a general in the midst of his 








2. Church building and debt-paying en- 
terprises.. A minister has been sent toa 
congregation which has no suitable place 
of worship—probably sent because of that 
fact; and by his enterprise, influence, and 
wise management is found at the end of 
the third year with a good church-edifice 
in process of erection and with well-consid- 
ered financial plans for paying for it. He 
has the enterprise in his hands, his head, 
his heart. Everybody believes him pecu- 
liarly qualified, both by natural gifts and 
circumstances, to complete the undertaking. 
Common sense and practical wisdom say: 
Let him finish his work. Why should the 
“rule,” like a chairman’s gavel, call ‘‘ time 
up,” and turn over the unfinished work to 
one who knows neither the enterprise nor 
the people who are engaged in it? Many 
valuable churches are in distress to-day be- 
cause just this has occurred in their history. 
The same reason holds in debt-paying en- 
terprises. A church is burdened with debt, 
which threatens bankruptcy. But the 
bishop sends a debt-paying preacher, who 
organizes his plans, arouses the enthusiasm 
of his people, and who, when his term ex- 
pires, is moving grandly and successfully 
toward the accomplishment of his »pecial 
task. If ever Providence indicates any- 
thing, it is the continuance of that man 
until his special work is done. 

III. Removal of the limitation would 
utilize power now wasted. 

1. It would utilize acquaintance and con- 
fidence. 

Let it be remembered that this plea is for 
retaining a minister if the bishop thinks it 
best, all things considered. If it is judged 
best for any cause, change him; but if he 
is exerting large religious influence on his 
people, and they desire his continuance, 
it is a great waste of power to remove him. 
He knows them, can call them by name; 
knows their children; knows their pecu- 
liarities, gifts, state of mind, history; has 
been with them in joy and sorrow; and they 
know, love, and trust him. Why waste all 
this power of acquaintance, confidence, 
knowledge, and pastoral sympathy? All 
ministers know how the former pastor is 
sent for the first year, or longer, after his 
removal on special missions. To bury the 
dead, ‘‘ because he knew them so well and 
was such a friend of the family’; to marry 
the young people, ‘‘ because he received 
them into the Church ”; to baptize the lit- 
tle ones, ‘‘because he married the parents” — 
what is this but the Church crying out in 
her holiest joys and sorrows against an 
arbitrary destruction of the pastoral rela- 
tion? The stranger is not made a pastor by 
appointment. He must grow to be one. 

2. The quiet and efficiency of the Church 
is promoted. 

A considerable part of the last year of a 
limited pastorate is, in most churches, « 
period of peculiar uneasiness and unrest. 
A committee has been appointed to select a 
minister for the next year, and its mem- 
bers, at least, have a distracting time. 
The history of such a committee, from the 
time of its appointment until its work is 
done, would be interesting and instructive, 
if its correspondence, visits, hearings of 
preachers, and consultations, trying to find 
the good and the bad, the strength and the 
weakness of preachers and their availabil. 
ity, could be known. Thé whole church 
share in greater or less measure the anx- 
iety and curiosity incident to the situation, 


meet the new man. The pastor feels a 
peculiar depression, like a living wife pre- 
paring for her husband’s next wedding. 
Who does not know that this state of rest- 
less expectancy is detrimental to steady, 
legitimate church work? Would it not be 
well to avoid this, whenever it can be done, 
by leaving a prosperous church and effi- 
cient pastor to go on quietly with their 
proper work? 

8. It would give the church a continuous 
hold upon men. 

Watch the changes in a congregation at 
the coming of a new man, the equal of his 
predecessor. Many familiar faces disap- 
pear, not finding their wants satisfied by 
the new, as by the old preacher. Many 
specially attached to the former by kind- 
ness or acquaintance, missing these, fall 
away. The unsteady and obscure, that 
had been hunted out and held up by years 


and their hopes and fears go forward to- 
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and, therefore, being neglected, drift off; 
those “almost persuaded” lose interest. 
Meanwhile, new faces appear. Strangers 
come in, who are helped by the new man, 
and the new congregation is equal to the 
old. Now, consider the loss to those that 
are gone and to many that come, in the 
breaking up of church ties, acquaintance, 
attachments—for changing church homes 
is always a perilous thing—and do we not 
see that very strong reasons ought to exist 
before the change is made? 

4, It preserves the minister’s effectiveness 
in mature years. At fifty, the prudence, 
wisdom, and experience of a faithful min- 
ister are at their best; but something of his 
nimbleness is gone. He cannot flit about, 
speak names, and be as vivacious with 
strangers as one twenty-five years younger. 
Between him and the strange young peo- 
ple of his new charge is a gulf of thirty 
years, and it seems to them impassable 
from either side. His hair is gray, he wears 
spectacles, his deportment is dignified. How 
can they like him? And the officers of the 
church, who are always thinking of the 
needs of the young people, look for a 
“‘youngerman.” Give sucha strong, ripe man 
a chance to stay where his worth is known, 
and he will continue to be useful and 
happy, loved and honored. Compel him 
to move often, and he is not wanted. This 
accounts for the startling fact that so few 
Methodist ministers (comparatively) retain 
in their ripe manhood the grade of charges 
they occupied in earlier years. We believe 
the proportion of effective elderly minis- 
ters is four times greater in other denomin- 
ations than in ours. We believe that the 
time limitation costs the average elderly 
Methodist minister ten years of his best 
power and work. 

Let any reader look about him, and see 
how many elderly men in other denomina- 
tions hold prominent charges and are doing 
efficient work in them, and then how few 
Methodist preachers hold like prominent 
pastorates, and he will see the demonstra- 
tion of this proposition before his own eyes, 


5. The change would permit the Church 
to adapt its policy to the needs and tastes 
of every section. 

The staid parts of the country, where per- 
manency is valued, could be accommodated 
by longer terms; the newer parts, where 
change is preferred, by shorter ones. The 
preacher on a two-weeks circuit has an 
opportunity of preaching to a congregation 
but twenty-five times in a year; his brother 
in the station has one hundred such oppor- 
tunities. In other words, the pastorate in 
the station is just four times as long, count- 
ing by opportunities, as that of the two- 
weeks circuit. Remove the limitation, and 
this inequality is corrected. 

Surely, there are reasons enough for re- 
moving the limitation, unless great evils 
would thereby be introduced. 

We will consider 

IV. Objections to the change. 

1. Let well enough alone. If what we 
have written is true, we have not attained 
to ‘‘well enough.” Nothing is well 
enough that is not perfect, and even those 
who oppose the modification of the rule 
acknowledge that the limitation gives rise 
to serious difficulties. 

2. It would be unfair to men in the less 
conspicuous charges. Faithful ministers 
constantly make their own charges better, 
and thus come up; and, besides, there will 
always be changes enough to give a chance 
to those who are strong and faithful. 

3. It would create caste in the ministry, 
by showing that some men can stay longer 
than others. Let us be honest here. Ef- 
ficiency and other qualities of character 
make differences in men. J rule cannot 
destroy these, as it does not create them. 

It is well for men to stand on their merits. 

4. It would so interfere with the author- 
ity of the bishops that they could not exer- 
cise it according to their best judgment. 
If this be true, it is an unanswerable argu- 
ment against the proposed change. But 
we deny it wholly. Ample constitutional 


power remains with the bishop, and the 
contempt of the whole Church would justly 
rest upon any man in that high position 
who had not the courage and conscience to 
use it faithfully. It is an unworthy plea 
for incompetent bishops. Who would pro- 








triumph on the field. 


— 





of effort, are unknown to the new pastor, 


pose such a crutch for a judge of the 
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Supreme Court? Have our bishops less 
courage and integrity? 

But take another view. At present eighty 
per cent. of Methodist preachers are 
removed inside of three years, and, there- 
fore, without the help of a limitation rule. 
Are the remaining twenty per cent. of 
preachers and churches, certainly as true as 
the first, so disloyal that they will not sub- 
mit gracefully to authority? We repel the 
insinuation. They will obey orders in the 
future, as in the past. 

5. Some of the stronger charges would 
keep certain strong men. Some of them 
do it now six years in twelve, and it makes 
little difference to the average preacher 
whether his fortunate brother takes his six 
years ina popular church in one term or 
two. 

6. It paves the way for heresy and minis- 
terial unfaithfulness. We would not name 
this but for the fact that it appears in an 
article in the Methodist Quarterly for Janu- 
ary, 1880, from which we quote: ‘But 
great changes would surely be introduced 
in Methodist usages, doctrine, and dis- 
cipline. One minister, believing in the 
annihilation of the wicked; another, preach- 
ing hope for all; another, winking at danc- 
ing, card-playing, theater-going; a fourth, 
indifferent to class-meetings—these could 
all and easily stamp their peculiarities on 
their congregations, and great dissimilarity 
in usages, doctrine, and discipline would 
soon appear.” This is a mild and harmless 
joke, which nobody will mistake for an 
argument, as it is generally known that 
Methodism has a more prompt and vigorous 
way of dealing with heresy and misde- 
meanors than cutting their tap-roots and 
transplanting them every three years. This 
would be like curing the effect of immoral 
literature by allowing a boy to keep the 
bad book only a month, and then pass it on 
to his neighbor. 

7. It will destroy the i.inerancy. No; it 
will perfect it. An annual review of the 
whole field; every charge and every minis- 
ter wholly in the hands of the bishop and 
his advisers, to make the appointments as 
he deems best, giving every man a place 
and every place a man, with no limitations 
on the free and godly judgment of the 
appointing power—this is itinerancy com- 
pleted, not destroyed. 

We believe we have reviewed every 
objection yet made to change which pos- 
sesses any force whatever. The change 
will come soon, and it will not hurt the 
Church. It will not permit any man to 
stay when the Church says he must go. It 
will clear our rule of cumbersome excep- 
tions and put all traveling preachers on an 
equality. It will enable the bishops to 
follow the order of Providence and act 
always for cause. It will remove the only 
unreasoning feature from the itinerancy, 
and by completing it make it the most per- 
fect system of ministerial appointment in 
the world. 


BRoox.ys, N. ¥. 





COLLEGE SALARIES. 





BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


THE recommendation of President Eliot, 
in his ‘‘ Annual Report,” that the salaries 
of the full professors of Harvard University 
be increased from $4,000 to $4,500, and of 
assistant professors (in second term) to 
$3,000, makes a statement of the salaries 
paid by American colleges very fitting. 

The highest salaries paid by any college 
are those of the professors of Columbia, 
who receive amounts varying from $7,500 
to $3,375. The University of California 
pays full professors $3,600; Yale and 
Princeton about $3,500; Brown University 
from $3,000 to $2,500; Amherst $2,500; 
Washington University, St. Louis, $2,250; 
Williams, $2,200; Tufts, $2,000, which, 
however, is only a temporary reduction 
from $2,500; Haverford pays from $2,000 
to $2,500; Michigan University allows pro- 
fessors $2,200, assistant professors $1,600, 
and instructors $900; Cornell pays its three 
classes of professors respectively $2,250, 
$1,500, and $1,000; Wesleyan University, 
$2,500, with a recent discount of ten per 
qent.; the Ohio Wesleyan University from 

400 to $1,600; Dartmouth, Trinity, at 

artford, the Northwestern University, 
and the University of Wooster (Ohio) each 





pays $2,000; Lafayette allows $1,600 and a 
house; Illinois, $1,800; Bowdoin, $1,700; 
Western Reserve and Beloit, $1,500; Ober- 
lin, $1,400; Iowa, Olivet, and Kalamazoo 
(Mich.), $1,200; Antioch, $1,050; and Hills- 
dale (Mich.), from $1,000 to $600. 

The salaries of the professors in the Ger- 
man universities are paid mainly from the 
public treasury of the state. They are 
somewhat higher than those allowed Amer- 
ican teachers. Although the University at 
Leipsic is the wealthiest university in Ger- 
many, the income of its officers type those 
of all German professors. Professor 
Zarncke writes: ‘‘The highest salary is 
about 3,500 thalers, but some of the pro- 
fessors are in receipt of gratuities in addi- 
tion. Thus the ordinarius of the law 
faculty has an addition of at least 1,000 
thalers. . This does not include 
lecture fees, which in many cases must 
amount to 2,000 or 3,000 thalers. Accord- 
ingly, our best-paid men cannot be in receipt 
of less than 7,000 thalers, But this, to be 
sure, is a highly-favored position. The 
minimum for an ordinarius is at present 
about 1,000 thalers. Most of the ordinarii 
receive 1,800 to 2,000thalers. The average 
income of the ordinarii would be 2,500 tha- 
lers.”* But with these estimates it is to be 
remembered that the cost of living in Ger- 
many is about one-half as great as the cost 
of living in many American college towns. 

The salaries of the professors at Oxford 
are higher than the ordinary rate at our 
own colleges. According to the recent 
‘Statement of the Oxford Commissioners,” 
the professorships are divided into two 
classes—one withan income varying from 
£700 to £900, and the other with an income 
varying from £400 to £500. 

After this statement of facts, we must 
consider the question: Should college pro- 
fessors receive higher salaries? 

That wages are determined primarily 
by the demand and supply of labor is a 
fundamental principle of political science. 
That, therefore, the rate of payment in the 
profession of teaching, as in any other pro- 
fession, is determined in the first instance 
by the demand and the supply of teachers 
is evident. If the demand is great and 
supply small, the rate is high; if the de- 
mand is small and the supply great, the 
rate is low. Now, the demand for college 
professors is small, and the field from which 
they can be drawn is very large. Accord- 
ing to the last report of the Commissioner 
of Education, the United States has three 
hundred and fifty-one institutions calling 
themselves either colleges or universities, 
with four thousand instructors, lacking 
two.¢ The average number, therefore, for 
each institution is eleven (and a fraction). 
A college professorship is usually a per- 
manent position. A large proportion of 
the graduates of a college form a body from 
which, for at least a few years succeeding 
graduation, teachers may be drawn. Special 
students ordinarily wish to obtain a pro- 
fessor’s chair. Four-fifths of the clergymen 
of all denominations prefera professorship 
toaparish. Since, therefore, the demand 
for college professors is small, and the sup 
ply, either actually or potentially, large, 
the rate of payment, according to the prin- 
ciples of political economy, must be low. 

The same conclusion is reached by a 
consideration of the question from another 
point of view. It was pointed out as early as 
Adam Smith,t that, under competition, the 
differences in the compensation in differ- 


ent employments is due to five circum-. 


stances. They are: “‘ first, the agreeable- 
ness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ments themselves; secondly, the easiness 
and cheapness or the difficulty and ex- 
pense of learning them; thirdly, the con- 
stancy or inconstancy of employment in 
them; fourthly, the small or great trust 
which must be reposed in them who exer- 
cise them; and, fifthly, the probability or 
improbability of success in them.” The 
application of these five rules to a college 
professorship necessitates the conclusion 
that its rate of remuneration must be 
small. First, a college professorship is an 
‘‘agreeable” employment. It commands 
social respect. The duty of instruction for 
ten hours a week is not heavy, and the 





* Hart’s ‘German Universities,” pp. 877-8. 
+ Report,” ete., xcvi. 
+” Wealth of Nations,” I, 10. 
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duty of discipline is usually slight. Sec- | religion; but content themselves with say. 
ond, compared with other professions, the | ing that they do not know anything about 


‘easiness and cheapness” of preparation 
for fulfilling its ordinary tasks are small. 
A tutorship bestowed either at once or 
soon after graduation in Latin or mathe- 
matics is the usual method of fitting fora 
professorship in the same subjects. Third, 
the “‘ constancy” of the employment is of 
avery high degree of certainty. College 
professors, like the judges of the Supreme 
Court, usually hold office till death. The 
lawyer lacks clients, the physician patients, 
the minister a pulpit; but the professor has 
regular and constant work. Fourth, the 
degree of ‘‘trust” reposed in him is, sure- 
ly, if as great, not greater than that 
reposed in the members of other professions. 
If he influences many minds, it is seldom 
that the individual places so great responsi- 
bilities upon his shoulders as does the indi- 
vidual upon the lawyer, doctor, or minister. 
Fifthly, the ‘‘ probability” of success is 
comparatively great—greater than in any 
other literary calling. It is seldom the 
college professor absolutely fails. How 
many lawyers and doctors fail! His suc- 
cess may not be great; but the probability 
of his attaining it in at least a moderate 
degree is very high. In comparison, there- 
fore, with the remuneration in other pro- 
fessions, the salaries of college professors 
must be small. 

But, on the other hand, if the demand 
for college professors in respect to the field 
of supply is small, the smallness of the de- 
mand is caused by the lack of funds in pay- 
ment. These funds are obtained not asin 
the case of other professions, for services 
rendered; but by direct gift or bequest. 
Therefore, if the colleges possessed larger 
foundations for professorships, their de- 
mand would be greater not for more in- 
structors, but for detier instructors; and for 
larger salaries they would, doubtless, to a 
certain degree obtain better professors than 
they can now afford. - 

Now, in comparison with other colleges, 
it is clear that the college paying the largest 
salaries will, as a rule, possess the ablest 
professors. The poorer colleges seem at 
times to be only the training schools of 
professors for the wealthier. A young 
professor was called from Williams by a 
college offering a salary of thrice the 
amount he received. Bowdoin lost two of 
her best instructors a few years since—one 
going to Professor Gray’s lecture-room at 
Cambridge, the other to Princeton. If, 
therefore, a college intends to have the 
strongest professoriate, its salaries must be 
the largest. 

From the point of view, therefore, of 
political economy, it cannot be said that 
college professors should receive higher 
salaries. From the point of view of 
the quality of the instruction, and of the 
consequent training of the students, the 
professors should receive a larger income; 
for by an increase of remuneration 
abler instructors would be secured, the 
quality of the instruction would be im- 
proved, and the purposesof a college educa- 
tion more thoroughly accomplished. 

Campniper, Mass. 





A STRANGE RELIGION 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Tue human mind has always been re- 
markable for its vagaries on the subject of 
religion. No theory or practice has ever 
been so absurd, so monstrous, or so wicked 
as not to find some advocates, Men have 
worshiped creeping things, or stocks and 
stones, or even unclean spirits; they have 
deified the worst specimens of their own 
race; they have made not only vices, but 
crimes matters of religious obligation. Yet 
it appears that the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century has produced a religion 
more irrational than that of Thugs, Yezidees 
or Fetich worshipers. 

We have an authentic account of this 
new form of faith in a volume of discourses 
recently issued by the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, under the title ‘‘ The Faith of Rea- 
son.” The book is written in a pleasing 
style and in an amiable and candid spirit, 
but reaches some very extraordinary con- 
clusions. Of late there has appeared a 


class of men who neither deny nor affirm 
any of the commonly excepted truths of 





them, one way or the other, and according. 
ly they have taken a name which exactly 
expresses this view—viz., Agnostic. Some 
rejoice to be in this condition; others, we 
are told, regard it with immeasurable sor- 
row. But in either case God and immor- 
tality are to them just as if they did not ex. 
ist. And they declare, whether cheerfully 
or sadly, that they have no religion. To the 
bulk of mankind this would seem a self-evi- 
dent proposition. Not so with Mr. Chad- 
wick. He devotes his first discourse to the 
work of proving that the Agnostics have a 
religion of the most genuine sort. He 
makes it out by asserting that the vital es- 
sence of religion is ‘‘ to thrill with recogni- 
tion of the tender grace and awful sweep 
of things, and to convert this passive recog- 
nition into a voluntary energy of devotion 
to the eternal order in which we find our- 
selves embosomed.” There seems no reason 
to doubt that every Agnostic does this, or, 
at least, would do it, if he only knew what 
it meant. He certainly would have no 
hesitation in acknowledging bis relation to 
the universe as an infinitesimal part to the 
great whole; and as little in devoting him- 
self to a chain of sequences which will be 
precisely the same whether he does or does 
not render this energy of devotion. Buthe 
would be surprised beyond measure to find 
that thus he became religious, as Sganarelle 
in Moliére’s play was made a physician, 
malgre lui. 

When we come to read the next dis- 
courses, we find why the author deals so 
charitably witn the Agnostics, for the dif- 
ference between him and them seems to be 
only one of phraseology. The thought 
contained in the first verse of the Bible, 
which all Christians consider to be a truth 
of the highest importance, in his view ex- 
presses a conception of matter which is in- 
conceivably absurd. §o, too, he thinks that 
the divine personality is universally dif- 
fused, and that the personal words applied” 
to God—such as mind, will, and love—are 
only symbols of that which cannot be ex- 
pressed. In any scientific sense, God is 
“unknown, unknowable, and must remain 
so always.” And thusa modern divine re- 
erects the famous altar which Paul saw at 
Athens, and renews the inscription which 
the Apostle obliterated. In the end, Mr. 
Chadwick acquiesces in the old couplet of 
Pope: 

“ all are but parts of one stupendous whole 
‘Whose body Nature is and God the soul.” 

That this may be called Pantheism is no 
objection, in his mind; for that “‘has always 
been the doctrine of the most religious 
souls.” So, in regard to immortality, he 
thinks it a very fine thing; but, after dis- 
cussing the reasons commonly assigned for 
men’s belief in a future life, and finding 
them wholly unsatisfactory, he concludes 
by affirming it asa hope, and nothing more. 
The declarations of Jesus on the subject 
prove only his belief; nor even, if they did 
more, ‘‘can we be certain that he said one 
single thing that is ascribed to him in the 
New Testament,” while, on the other hand, 
the evidence for the phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism is ‘‘a thousand times as strong as 
for any New Testament wonder.” In re- 
gard to prayer, we are told that petition 
never is, never can be answered. Still, the 
exercise is good considered as an expression 
of adoration or thanksgiving or aspiration. 
As to morals, the author adopts the Utilita- 
rian hypothesis; or, as he expresses it, the 
greatest good of the greatest number of 
actual or prospective individuals in the 
community at any given time is the end of 
all morality. 

What now is the title which all this has to 
the name ofareligion? Itisa philosoph 
ical or ethical system; but nothing more. 
To call ita religion is a mischievous abuse 
of words, whether we consider that term 
etymologically or in point of usage. Most 
modern philologists adopt the defivation of 
religio given by Lactantius, from religare, to 
bind back, because religion is that which 
furnishes the true objective ground of 
obligation. It uniformly has reference to 
unseen spiritual powers upon whom man 
has a certain dependence and to whom he 
is bound to render a certain service. The 
forms of belief and worship may vary end- 
lessly, but they always include these 
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elements; and the difference between one 
faith and another is best estimated by the 
way in which each conceives and represents 
the invisible being whose superiority it 
acknowledges. The term religion applied 
to Jews or Christians, to Mohammedans, to 
fuddhists, to Confucianists, to Parsees, or 
to the lowest form of Nature-worshipers 
among savages has a meaning; for all these 
have an object of worship external to them- 
selves, to which they stand in certain prac- 
tical relations; but it has no meaning when 
applied to those who deny God, or confess 
themselves ignotant of him or of any being 
separate from the universe. 

It has grown to be a fashion to define 
religion as a perception of the infinite, a 
view defended by Max Miller and by « thers 
of less note. But this is altogether arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory. Millions of worshipers 
have been such without having either the 
name or the idea of the infinite. Mr. Miul- 
ler insists that they had the idea, although 
it was not named nor defined. But this is 
mere assertion and is contradicted by all 
the facts of history. Hosts of savages had, 
indeed, the idea of the super-sensuous, 
which is not the same with the infinite, 
although Miller so uses it; but they had 
also such a view of the super-sensuous as 
filled them with fear or wonder or adora- 
tion and led them to a form of worship. 
And this is an absolute necessity. Just as 
a priest ‘‘ must have somewhat to offer,” a 
religious man must have somewhat to 
worship; that is, something to which he 
offers praise and pays reverence and feels 
responsibility. Wordsworth has described, 
as no poet before him or since has done, 
the influence of external Nature upon the 
human heart, and he has numerous passages 
of the same tenor as that which, setting 
forth the consecrating effects of early 
dawn, speaks of them as a 

——" still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise.” 
But this is poetry, and not worship. It is 
the imagination pleasing itself with the 
thought of something 
“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

It is a beautiful play of delicate and re- 
fined feeling; but it means nothing more. 
It never did nor could take the place of 
religion. But, if this be true of Nature as 
seen by the poet’s eye, how much more 
must it be of Nature in the view of the 
philosopher? According to Mr. Chadwick, 
the universe is simply the manifestation of 
** one eternal substance in which all phenom- 
ena inhere.” Where, then, is there room 
for worship? How can anyoue bow down 
to ‘‘ the totality of universal life and law”? 
We might just as well talk of doing rever- 
ence to the axioms of Euclid or the law of 
gravitation. Mr. John Stuart Mill some- 
where speaks of the possibility of a man’s 
worshiping his own ideal of moral excel- 
lence. But, surely, the great philosopher de- 
ceived himself with a trick of words. 
Neither he nor any other sane man can 
worship an abstraction. The essential idea 
of the word demandsa concrete personality 
as its object, something which involves the 
exercise of dependence and the sense of 
obligation. Mr. Chadwick talks of a ‘* vol- 
untary devotion to the eternal order of the 
universe”; but what can these words mean? 
One may admire the scientific order of the 
kosmos, or enjoy 8 poetic sensibility to its 
varied beauty; but itis simply impossible 
forhim to exercise faith, love, or hope 
toward what he regards as a necessary pro- 
cess or an impersonal force. 

Such, then, is the new and strange relig- 
ion, the last product of modern thought 
upon the highest themes; a religion with- 
out God, without immortality, without 
prayer; a mere simulacrum bedizened with 
all the colors of the rainbow, but destitute 
of soul; a conception set off with every 
variety of fine words, but empty asa soap- 
bubble; a name to live, but the reality of 
death. Gazing upon such a solemn and 
stupendous sham, one is justified in appro- 
priating Wordsworth’s vigorous exclama- 
tion in the well-known sonnet: 

“Great God! I'd rather be 
4A pagan suckled tr a creed outworn.” 
Nor is this a mere question of terms, a 
logomachy. It is one of those matters in 
which words are things. Religion is man’s 
highest concern. It touches the unseen and 





eternal. It hasto do with such serious mat- 
ters as duty, conscience, sin, retribution. It 
hasan utterance about death and immortal- 
ity. It is, then, of the last importance for 
every man to have correct views upon the 
subject, so as to be able to say notonly 
whether any given scheme put forth as a re- 
ligion is true or false; but whether it is a re- 
ligion at all. Otherwise, he stumbles on the 
threshold and prepares to fall over into 
the abyss. It is a dangerous, as well as 
apitiable delusion to be saying pretty and 
even striking things about religion, and 
yet all the while be in dense ignorance and 
unconsciousness of its most peremptory re- 
quirements, its most necessary elements. 





READJUSTMENT. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Arter the earthquake shock or lightning dart 
Comes a recoil of silence o’er the lands, 

And then with pulses hot and quivering hands 
Earth calls up courage to her mighty heart, 
Plies every tender compensating art, 

Draws her green, flowery veil above the scar, 
Fills the shrunk hollow, smoothsthe riven plain, 
And with a century’s tendance heals again 
The seams and gashes which her fairness mar. 
So we, when sudden woe like lightning sped 
Finds us and smites us in our guarded place, 
After one brief, bewildered moment’s space, 
By the same heavenly instinct taught and led, 
Adjust our lives to include all hardest things 
And twine old hopes to veil new sufferings. 





NATURAL SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 





PROFESSOR ASA GRAY’S LECTURES. 


THroven the kindness of Professor Gray, 
we are able to give our readers the main 
part of his two lectures, delivered Feb. 5th 
and 6th, to the Theological School of Yale 
College. 

After speaking of questions that form- 
erly disquieted pious souls, such as the 
nebular hypothesis, the great antiquity 
of the habitable world and of existing 
races, and the cosmogony in Genesis, Pro- 
fessor Gray proceeds to consider further 
changes in scientific belief, as follows. 





Upon no one of these particular points has 
there been a completer change of view than 
upon the distinctness of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. The former conviction that 
these two kingdoms were wholly different in 
structure, in function, and in kind of life was 
not seriously disturbed by the difficulties which 
the naturalist encountered when he undertook 
to define them. It was always understood 
that plants and animals, though completely 
contrasted in their higher representatives, 
approached each other very closely in their 
lower and simpler forms. But they were be- 
lieved not to blend. It was implicitly sup- 
posed that every living thing was distinctively 
plant or animal ; that there were real and pro- 
found differences between the two, if only 
they could be seized; and that increased 
powers of investigstion—microscopical and 
chemical—might be expected to discover them. 
This expectation has not been fulfilled. It is 
true that the ambiguities of a hundred years ago 
are settled now. The zoéphytes are al] remand- 
ed to their proper places, though the animal 
kingdom at first claimed more than belonged 
to it. But other, more recondite and insur- 
mountable difficulties arose in their place, 
The best, I am disposed to say the settled, 
opinion now is, that there are multitudinous 
forms which are not sufficiently differentiated 
to be distinctively either plant or animal; 
while, as respects ordinary plants and animals, 
the difficulty of laying down a definition has 
become far greater than ever before. In 
short, the animal and vegetable lines, diverg- 
ing widely above, join below in a loop. 
Naturalists may help classification, but do 
not alter these facts, when they sever this 
loop arbitrarily at what they deem the 
lowest point, or when they cut away the 
whole loop and form of it a separate kingdom— 
the Protista of Heckel. The only objection to 
the latter is that the definition of this tertium 
quid from plant, on the one hand, and animal, 
on the other, is equally impracticable. One 
difficulty is removed only to have two in its 
place. The fact is that a new article has re- 
cently been added to the scientific creed—the 
essential oneness of the two kingdoms of 
organic mature. I crave your ratience while I 
enter somewhat into particulars. 

Not many years ago it was taught that plants 
and animals were composed of different ma- 
terials: plants of a chemical substance of 
three elementse—carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen; animals of one of four elements, nitro- 
gen being added to the other three. The 
plant substance named cellulose because it 





formed the cell-walls, was supposed to con- 
stitute the whole vegetable fabric. It was 
known that all plants produced nitrogenous 
matter in the form of a compound of four 
elements; but this was thought to be merely 
a contained product in a structureless con- 
dition, and to be not so much essential to the 
plant’s life as to that of the animals which the 
plants nourished. It was known to be struc- 
ture-building material for animals. It was 
not known to be essential plant structure also; 
but it was soon ascertained that this quarter- 
nary matter of the animal body was chem- 
ically the same in the plant, was elaborated 
there, and only appropriated by the animal. 
Next it was found that it was physiologically 
and structurally the same in the plant ; that it 
was the living part of the plant—that which 
manifested the life and did the work in veg- 
etable, as well asin animal organisms. This 
substance, which is manifold in its forms and 
protean in its transformations, has in its state 
of living matter one physiological name which 
has become familiar—that of protoplasm. The 
statement that “protoplasm is the physical 
basis of life’? must be accepted astrue. As 
Professor Allman puts it, ‘‘ wherever there is 
life, from its lowest to its highest manifesta- 
tions, there is protoplasm ; wherever there is 
protoplasm, there too is life,’ or has been. 
The cellulose or solid material which composes 
the bulk of a tree or herb did not produce the 
protoplasm contained in its living parts, as 
was formerly supposed; but the protoplasm 
produced the cellulose. The semi-liquid 
end mobile matter within produced the cell- 
walls which enclose it. The walls or solid 
parts are to the protoplasm what the shell is 
to the oyster. The contents not only preceded 
the protective investment ; but can exist and 
prosper apart from it, as many a mollusk does, 
as many a simple plant does throughout the 
earlier and most active period of its life. In- 
deed, this slimy matter lives before and apart 
from anything which can be called a living 
being. A formless, apparently diffuent and 
structureless mass is seen to exhibit the essen- 
tiul phenomena of life—to move, to feed, to 
grow, to multiply. We have spoken of beings 
so low in the scale that the individuals through- 
out their whole existence are not sufficiently 
specialized to be distinctively plant or animal, 
yet these are definite in form and fixed in 
phase, are individual beings, though we may 
not determine to which kingdom they belong. 
But there is life in simpler shape, 

“ If shape it might be called that shape has none, 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb”; 
there is vital activity in that which has not 
attained even the semblance of individuality. 
Little lumps of protoplasm are these, with out- 
line inastate of perpetual change, divisible 
into two or three or more, or two or three com- 
bining into one mass, either way, without hin- 
dering or altering their manifestations. This 
living matter (of which Bathybius, if there be 
a Bathybius, or if it be anything more than 
protoplasm of sponges, is one example) is 
said to have nothing more than molecular 
structure. It would be safer to say that the 
microscope has as yet revealed no organic 
structure. 

The natural history of protoplasm has re- 
cently been well expounded by Professor All- 
man, late president of the British Association, 
a most judicious naturalist, of conservative 
tendency ; and his address, which you have 
read or should read, saves me from further 
details, and enables me to proceed to other 
evidences of the substantial oneness of the 
two kingdoms of organic nature. 

Cellulose makes up the bulk of a vegetable, 
and was thought to be its true element. But it 
is now known to be not even peculiar to it. It 
enters largely into the fabric of certain ani- 
mals, not of the very lowest grade. Starch 
was equally regarded as a purely and charac- 
teristically vegetable production, and its pres- 
ence, in ambiguous cases, has been taken asa 
test. But it follows the example of cellulose. 
Being a prepared material from which cellulose 
in the plant is made by a molecular change, 
we are not now surprised to learn that starch- 
grains of animal origin have been found. We 
cannot conceive anything more characteristic 
of a vegetable than chlorophyll, the green of 
herbage; for in it the special work of the 
plant is done—namely, the transformation of 
mineral matter into organic, under the light of 
the sun, this being the prerogative of vegeta- 
tion. Now, not only does chlorophyll abound 
in many ambiguous microscopical organisms 
of fresh and salt water, which except for this 
would be taken for animals, but it has recent- 
ly been detected in hydras, and sea-anemones, 
and planarias, which are as certainly animals 
as ave oysters and clams. Nor can it be 
thought that they possess something merely 
resembling chlorophyll; for it performs the 
characteristic work of that peculiar substance, 
which, as I have said, is the characteristic 
work of vegetation. For the index and essen- 
tial accompaniment of this work (i. ¢., of the 
conversion of mineral into organic matter) ts 





the evolution of oxygen gas from the decom 
position of carbonic acid, water, etc., in 
which, if in anything, vegetation consists. 
Now, the proof that what these animals 
possess is chlorophyll itself is demonstrated 
by their performance of the same function. 
They decompose carbonic acid and evolve 
oxygen gas, just as a green leaf does. More- 
over, the chlorophyll has been extracted and 
identified by the spectroscopic test. Here, 
then, animals, undoubted animals, in addition 
to their own proper functions, take on the 
essential function of plants. There is no 
avoiding the conclusion that such animals are 
doing the duty of vegetables. 


Although I make little account of it, Ishould 
not overlook a more empirical distinction be- 
tween the two kingdoms which has also failed. 
The characteristic features of an animal were 
mouth and stomach. This is the normal cor- 
relation of an animal with its conditions. 
Having to feed on vegetable matter, or 
what has been vegetable matter, in solid 
as well as liquid form, a mouth opening into 
an internal cavity of some sort was the natural 
pattern, to which all animals were supposed 
toconform. But Nature, with all her fond- 
ness for patterns, will not be arbitrarily held 
tothem. Entozoa feed like rhizophytes; and 
turbellarias and their relatives have no ali- 
mentary canal—the food taken by what an- 
swers to mouth passing as directly into the 
general tissue as does the material which a 
parasitic root imbibes from its host or ar 
ordinary root from the soil. 

While animals are thus overpassing the 
boundary in one direction, vegetables are 
making reprisals on the other. The rule is 
that vegetables create organic matter, and an- 
{mals consume it, producing none. But, while 
some animals produce some organic matter, 
some plants, even among those of the highest 
grade, feed wholly upon other plants, or even 
upon animals ortheir products. Likeanimals, 
some are herbivorous and some are carnivor- 
ous. That certain plants live parasitically 
upon other plants, or upon animals, has long 
been too familiar to be remarkable; but that 
plants of the highest grade could capture or in 
some way take possession of smail animale, 
extract and feed upon their juices and appro- 
priate these as nourishment, is essentially a 
recent wonder and a recently-ascertained fact. 
Yet some of the facts which point to this con- 
clusion are old enough, and the conclusion 
would probably have been reached years ago, 
except for the preconception that plants and 
animals were too distinct for interchange of 
functions. Now that we know they 
are not, and that the living structure 
in the two is fundamentally identical, 
what were formerly regarded as freaks of 
Nature are no longer mere wonderments, but 
parts of a system, and capable of being cor- 
related with the rest by investigation. And 
investigation soon ascertained that this carniv- 
orous attachment to the vegetable organism in 
Dionwa and Drosera was an organ for digesting, 
as well as capturing, animal food. Juices are 
imbibed by it directly, as in animals from the 
stomach ; and nourishing solid parts are ren- 
dered soluble and assimilable by imbuing them 
with peptones or digestive ferments, analogous 
in composition and in action to the gastric 
juice of the higher animals. 

Perhaps nothing in Nature can be more won- 
derful than all this ; and nothing is more char- 
acteristic of the change which has come over 
scientific mind in our day than the manner in 
which such a discovery is received. The lead- 
ing facts were well known a hundred years ago, 
and more ; but until recently theee phenome- 
na were regarded as altogether anomalous, 
and such anomalies appear to have troubled no- ~ 
body, except the framers of definitions. ‘‘Zusus 
nature was a convenient phrase and stood in 
the place of explanation ; as if the play of 
Nature was something apart from her work. 
No one seems to have had any difficulty in be- 
Heving that a few particular plants were en. 
dowed with faculties of which no other plants 
weresharers. The thoughtful naturalist of our 
day isin a different frame ofmind. He expects 
to find that the extraordinary is only an ex- 
treme case of the ordinary ; and he looks for 
instances leading up from the one to the other. 
I cannot tarry to explain how this expectation 
has directed observation and stimulated re. 
search in this particular ficld, and reached the 
result that these wonderful plants are distin- 
guished only by higher degrees and more 
prominent manifestations of a power which is 
in some sort common to many or to all their 
brethren. We learn, even, that the germinat- 
ing embryo of a grain of corn feeds upon and 
digests the solid maternal nourishment which 
surrounds it, and the humblest mold appropri- 
ates the organic matter which it attacks, by 
the aid of a peptone, or inversive ferment, not 
different in nature and office from the gastric 
and other juices by aid of which we appro- 
priate our daily meals. 

It does appear also that the lowest organ- 
isms, which live 4 kind of scavenger life, by 
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using over again dead or effete organic matter 
running to decay—but to some of which living 
juices come not amiss—have also the power, 
certain salts being given, of creating organic 
matter, and building up a fabric without sun- 
light and without chlorophyll. Here, then, is 
the simplest organic life,in which, germs be- 
ing given—i.¢., first individuals of the sort 
supplied and placed in favorable surroundings 
—they increase and multiply into more, each to 
multiply again, and so on, in geometrical pro- 
gression. From such lowly basis the two king- 
domes may be conceived to rise, diverging as 
they ascend in separate lines—the one devel- 
oping close relations with sunlight and be- 
coming the food-producing vegetable realm ; 
the other, the food-consuming animal realm, 
which, dispensed from the labor of assimila- 
tion, and from the fixity of position which 
generally attends it, may rise to higher and 
freer manifestations of life. Such, at least, 
appear to be the relations of the two king- 
doms to each other and to their common base ; 
and such is the conception through which we 
may attain to an explanation of how it may 
be that members of each line possess so many 
characteristics of the other. 

Ihave said : ‘‘ Germs being given,” the forms 
juecrease and multiply. If asked: Whence the 
germs, and were they everywhere and always 
prerequisite? the scientific answer must be, 
Yes, so far us We know. Thus far, spontan. 
eous generation or abiogenesis—the incoming 
of life apart from that which fs living—ia not 
supported by any unequivocal evidence, 
though not a little may be said in its favor. 
However it may bein the future, here scien 
tifle belief stands mainly where it did forty 
five years ago, only on a better-tried and 
firmer footing. 

It remains to mention two supposed distine 
tions between vegetables and animals which 
were until recentiy prominent, but which are 
no longer criteria, even as between the higher 
forms of the two. 

The first ia the faculty of automatic move- 
ment, or—to take up the question only on the 
highest plane—the faculty of making move 
ments in reference to ends. This is affirmed 
of animals and isan undoubted faculty of all 
of them ; but wastong denied to plants, per- 
haps from a notion that such movements 
argued consciousness. But consciousness, in 
any legitimate sense of the term, pertains only 
to the higheranimals. To show the breaking 
down of the distinction, it would suffice to con- 
trast the rooted fixity and vegetative growth of 
very many lower animals with the free loco- 
motion of most microscopic aquatic plants and 
of the germs of those not microscopic; but 
plants of the highest organization furnish ob- 
vious examples better suited to our purpose. 
Is there not an independent movement, in re- 
s@onse to an external impression, and in refer- 
ence to an end, when the two sides of the trap 
of Dionma suddenly enclose an alighted fly, 
cross their fringe of marginal bristles over the 
only avenue of escape, remain quiescent in this 
position long enough to give a small tly full 
opportunity tocraw! out, soon open if this hap- 
pens, but after due interval shut down firmly 
upon one of greater size, which cannot get out, 
then pour out digestive juices, and ir. due time 
reabsorb the whole? So, when the free end of 
a twining stem, or the whole length of a ten- 
dril, outreaches horizontally and makes cireular 
sweeps, and secures thereby a support, to which 
it clings by coiling; when a tendril, having 
fixed its tip to a distant support, shortens itself 
by coiling, so bringing the next tendril nearer 
the support; when a free revolving tendril 
avoids winding up itself uselessly around the 
stem it belongs to, and in the only practicable 
avay—namely, by changing from the horizontal 
to the vertical position until it passes by it, 
and then rapidly resumes its horizontal sweep, 
to result in reaching a distant support—is it 
possible to think that these are not movements 
in reference to ends? You may say that all 
such movements are capable of explanation, 
orin time will be so; are the result of mech- 
anism, and adjustments, and of common 
physical forees. Nodoubt; and this is equally 
true of every animal movement, not excepting 
those instigated by volition. “Still it 
moves,’ as the humbled Galileo said of the 
earth, and the idea that such movements are 
in reference to ends is not superseded by any 
yet devised explanation of the mechanism. 

A remaining distinction between plants and 
animals is based on the relations they re- 
spectively sustain to the air we breathe. 
This has already been stated and the excep- 
tions noted; but the topic is resumed in 
order to bring to view the substantially differ- 
ent relations of the two kingdoms to physical 
force. 

Plants give out oxygen gas, and thus purify 
the air for the respiration of animals. Ani- 
mals, consuming this oxygen, breathe it back 
to the air in the form of carbonie acid. But 
the putting of this contrast is only another way 
of saying that plants produce organic matter 
and animals decompose ft, The oxygen gas 
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given out by sun-lit foliage ts just what is left 
over when carbonic acid is decomposed, and 
the carbon enters into the composition of the 
vegetable matter then produced. This elab- 
orated matter, more complex and unstable 
than the materials of which it was made, is 
the food of animals; is first appropriated, 
then decomposed by them, and in the decom- 
position the carbon is given back to the alr, re- 
combined with the oxygen they inhale, the 
earbon again taking the oxygen which was 
separated from it by the plant. So respiration 
means decomposition, and this decomposition 
in the animal economy means organic material 
used up, work done, energy degraded. It 
means that the clock-weight, which was wound 
up by the sun in the plant, has run down. It 
means that, very much as the sun, shining on 
the earth and ocean, converts water into 
vapor and lifts it into the upper air, so the 
same luminary, shining upon the plant, there 
raises mineral matter to a higher and unstable 
state, in what we call organic products, in 
both cases endowing the affected matter with 
a certain energy. The exalted matter in 
the one case falls, at length, as rain— 
perhaps directly into the ocean, from which it 
was lifted ; perhaps upon a mountain summit, 
where, as snow or glacier-ice, it may long re- 
main poised and comparatively stationary. 
But sooner or later it falls into the rivulet and 
the river, and in its fall and flow it expends its 
endowment of energy and does work—turns 
wheels, and spins or forges, if man so directa; 
and when it has reached stable equilibrium 
at the level of the ocean, it will have expended 
just the energy which was imparted to it in 
the raising. So the energy with which the sun 
endowed vegetable matter, when it was raised 
tothe organic state, may be given up as heat 
when this matter is restored to its original 
condition by burning, or falls slowly back to 
the same condition in the process of natural 
decay ; or the heat, like the falling water, may 
do mechanical work. ; 

But also the organic material may be con- 
sumed in the plant itself. For the plant, like 
the animal, is a consumer. The only difference 
is that, whereas the animal is always and only 
a consumer and decomposer, the plant creates 
or composes likewise, and it produces vastly 
more than it consumes or decomposes, It de- 
composes only when it does mechanical work; 
but all its processes, all movements, all trans- 
formations are work done at the expense of 
organized material and accumulated energy. 
Even the act of storing up solar force in the 
green herbage, or, rather, the changes con- 
nected with it, can only be done at a certain 
cost; though the cost is small in comparison 
with the gain. But every transference of ma- 
terial from one place or one state to another 
is done only by the decomposition and loss of 
some portion of it—one part suffering that 
another may be changed and saved. When 
the germ feeds upon the maternal store in the 
seed, a considerable part is consumed in order 
to make the rest available; and the loss is 
made manifest, just as in the breathing of 
an animal or in the combustion of fuel, by the 
evolution of carbonic acid and of heat. The 
same thing in its measure occurs in the up- 
building of the fabric, the carrying of material 
high into the air—into a tree-top, for instance; 
and in all the processes of flowering, and in 
storing up inthe seed the richest products as 
an outfit for a new generation. Where visible 
movements take place the quicker action 
is at equivalent cost. The sensitive tend- 
ril, which will coil promptly after the first 
brushing with my finger, will coil again 
ouly after an interval of rest, and upon the 
third or fourth excitation, or after a certain 
number of spontaneous revolutions, it falls 
exhausted, 

But material endowed with energy in the 
plant is largely transferred as food to animals. 
It brings to them an energy which they may 
use, but did not originate. 

Not many yearsago it was taken for granted 
that living things moved, and had their being, 
and did their work by strength of their own; 
that the power by which I strike a blow, or 
write on my paper, or move my lips in articu- 
late speech was somehow an original contribu- 
tion to, rather than a directed use of, the com- 
mon forces of physical nature. To all who 
have familiarized themselves with the facts of 
the case the contrary is now substantially cer- 
tain. The sun is the source of all motion and 
force manifested in life on the earth, and 


plants are the medium in which energy is ex- 
alted to the most serviceable state. The work 
done by living beings is at the expense of and 
is measured by the passage of so much matter 
from an unstable to a relatively stable equili- 
brium, by the coming together of molecules 
into closer and firmer positions, and by the 
attendant fall of so much energy from an ex- 
alted to a relatively degraded condition. So 
plants, animals, men, in all their doings, add 
nothing to and take nothing from the sum of 
physical force. Their prerogative is, each in 
its measure, to direct the application of phys- 
ical force and to direct it to ends. 


" ‘The remainder of the first lecture will be 
given in ovr next week’s issue, 





JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 
TURES.* 
(DELIVERED ™ THE OLD Sours CuurcH, Boston, 
Fes. 3p.) 

EXPERIMENTS OF LEIPSIC AND GOTTIN- 
GEN PROFESSORS ON SPIRITUALISM. 
Tue Precupe.—Cainese STUDENTS IN AMER- 
1cAN SCHOOLS. 





Mr, Cooke spoke to a crowded audience in 
the Old Sosth, at the one hundred and forty- 
fourth Boston Monday Lecture, February 3d. 
The subject of the Prelude was ‘‘ Chinese 
Students in American Schools,’”’ and it was 
strikingly fllustrated by the presence on the 
platform of several bright-looking Chinese 
lads from Phillips Academy and from Boston. 
On the platform of the Old South, where 
Standing Bear and Bright Eyes lately repre- 
sented the Indians, and where the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers led the service of music when the 
Negro exodus was discussed, there were now 
present eight Chinamen. The three despised 
races of the United States have all thus been 
represented and defended in the Monday Lec- 
tureship. The Lecture, on the celebrated re- 
cent German experiments on Spiritualism, was 
well received. _ 


THE PRELUDE. 


Inthe year 1850 Yung Wing, a Chinese stu- 
dent, in cue and tunic, entered Yale College. 
In 1860 an English and French force of some 
twenty-five thousand soldiers captured the 
summer palace of the Emperor of China, and, 
by assailing the city of Pekin, forced an en- 
trance through the walls of Chinese exclusive- 
ness for ambassadors from all nations. In 
1870 California began to fear seriously an in- 
undation of Mongolians. In 1880 there are 
on the West Coast of the United States about 
one hundred thousand Chinamen; and on the 
East Coast, in our best American schools, a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty Chinese 
students from the upper classes in the Celes- 
tial Empire. [Applause] At the same time 
we have a Chinese embassy at Washington, a 
Chinese educational commission at Hartford, 
and a Chinese mandarin regularly installed as 
professor, on the banks of the Charles yonder, 
at Cambridge, in the foremost university of 
the land. [Applause.] 

Seeking authentic information concerning 
the stately march of these great providential 
events, 1 have corresponded with specialists 
among the professors who teach the Chinese 
and Japanese students now in the United 
States. I holdin my hand a most keen, care. 
ful, strategic letter from the principal of Phil- 
lips Academy, Dr. Bancroft. Two of his Chi- 
nese pupils are seated on my right, and one of 
them is a son of a member of the Imperial 
Court of China. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Jan. 31st, 1880. 

My Dear Mr. Cook:—The presence of Chi- 
nese and Japanese students in our American 
schools in considerable numbers, studying 
after a careful method and with a definite aim, 
is significant of something more than a spirit 
of curiosity, adventure, enterprise, the love of 
knowledge, or the greed of gain; of something 
more than better means of transit, the increase 
of traflic, the breaking down of exclusiveness, 
the victories of diplomacy. The Eastern civil- 
izations are laying hold upon the Western, and 
not only our industries, our arts, our sciences, 
but also our history, our literature, our 
methods of inquiry, and our religious ideas are 
going back to the Orient in the persons of 
educated young men, trained among us from 
boyhood under careful supervision, and quick- 
ened by the inspiration of a career waiting be- 
fore them. 

At present more Japanese students are 
going than coming; but the Chinese Govern- 
ment has more than a hundred students now 
in this country, and, with respect to these, 
several points are worthy of special mention. 

They are selected with care, after a long 
probation. They are sent here to remain, on 
an average, fifteen years, and to pass through 
the successive stages of elementary, second- 
ary, college, and professional or technical 
education. They are preparing for a great 
diversity of employments. They are not 
allowed to denationaliz-: themselves: buat 
all their studies are carried on with direct 
reference to their futnre career in their native 
land. Their conformity to our modes of dress 
and our habits of society and living is a matter 
of convenience and courtesy, not a surrender. 
They come to get the most and the best wecan 
give: but only to take and use it for the 
benefit of their country. Far more than our 
boys at West Point and Annapolis, they regard 
themselves as already in the service of the 
state. On their return, they are expected to 
devote their education to the service of the 
nation in its widest sense. 

To secure the best results, they are placed, 
two by two, in selected families, sent in small 
groups to our best schools and colleges, yet 
kept in constant communication with their 
own countrymen and in living sympathy with 
their own language and people. They are 
allowed a generous support and held to a 
strict accountability. They are all allowed 
perfect freedom of opinion and belief, yet re- 
stricted, for wise and obvious reasons, in its 
premature expression. 


~SCopyright, 1879, by the Rev. JosEru Coox. 

The copyright of this course of Lectures has been 
purchased by THE INDEPENDENT, and newspapers gen- 
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be given to any newspaper wishing to publish ex- 
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The results, so far as I may be allowed to 
speak of them, are just what ht be ex- 
pected. The students are models of industry, 
zeal, politeness, and order. They are willing 
to pay the price of scholarship, and they get it. 
In obedience to authority, reverence for 
superiors, gentleness of marmers, and a cer- 
tain reticence and diplomatic turn of mind 
they are characteristically Chinese. Appro- 
priating our learning, they do not renounce 
their own. Seeking knowledge in all direc- 
tions, the truths of the Bible engage their 
special attention and often win their heart. 

For such men, in such circumstances, with 
such a future, who can forbear to pray? 

Yours very truly, 
Ceciu F. P. BANCROFT. 

The West Coast does not agree. with the 
East Coast of the United States on the Chinese 
question. What is the key-note of ouropinion 
on the Atlantic Slope? There was a woman 
endowed of God with a poetic temperament 
and with devout instincts more than usually 
prophetic. She was the authoress of the 
hymn beginning with the line “I love to 
steal awhile away.’’ A son of her’s, the Rev. 8. 
R. Brown, went to China as a missionary, and 
became principal of the Morrison School at 
Hong Kong. He brought back from there, in 
1847, three Chinese pupils, who became mem- 
bers ofthe Monson Academy, in Massachusetts, 
and of his mother’s own family. One of these 
boys was Yung Wing, and it was due to the 
religious training which the youth received 
under the roof-tree of the authoress of this re- 
nowned hymn that they all three became 
Christians. 

In 1850 one of these boys, named Wong 
Fun, went to Edinburgh, Scotland, where he 
was graduated in medicine with honor. In 
1856 he established himself as a ph¥sician in 
Canton, and became the most conspicuous and 
trusted member of his profession east of Cal- 
eutta. 

Another of the boys, named Wong Shing, 
after learning the art of printing and acting 
for years at Hong Kong as a coadjutor of the 
learned Dr. Legge, now of Oxford University, 
is at present official interpreter of the Chinese 
Embassy to the United States. 

Yung Wing left off his cue and tunic in his 
first year in college, twice gained a prize for 
English composition, and was graduated with 
credit in 1854. While yet a student at Yale. 
he was dreaming of the establishment of a 
Chinese Edueational Commission in America. 
Sixteen years passed after his graduation be- 
fore he accomplished his object. He pursued 
it in China with extraordinary patience, cour- 
age, and sagacity. He returned to his native 
land in 1855, and was afterward private secre- 
tary to the United States Commissioner, law 
student at Hong Kong, translator in the cus- 
toms service at Shanghai, traveling inland 
agent of a great silk and tea house, and final- 
ly for a short time a successful merchant on 
his own account. In all these changes he was 
seeking access to influential public men, for 
the purpose of recommending to them his 
scheme for the education of native Chinese 
youth abroad. His college study of as- 
tronomy won for him the favor of a Chi- 
nese scholar of eminence. The latter intro- 
duced him to a Chinese viceroy, commander- 
in-chief of the imperial army, then engaged in 
suppressing the great Taepinge Rbellion. Yung 
Wing was called into the government service, 
became a mandarin, and iuterested the fore- 
most Chinese statesmen in his college dream. 
The result was that he induced the Chinese 
Government to grant $1,500,000 for the found- 
ing of a Chinese Educational Commission. 
He himself chose Hartford, in the United 
States, as the place for the establishment of 
this enterprise, one of the most remarksble 
and significant in the recent educational histo- 
ry of the world. A noble government build- 
ing has been erected at Hartford by the Chi- 
nese Government. Some $100,000 are expend- 
ed annually on the Commission. As a result 
of its operations, there will be in China in ten 
years from now perhaps an hundred Chinese 
young men in governmental employment, edu- 
cated in all Occidental learning and able to 
cope with Western diplomacy and to pour 
into China the fruits of the civilization of Eu. 
rope and America. (See the very valuable 
lecture of the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of 
Hartford, on ‘‘ The Hope of China,”’ Yew York 
Tribune Extra, No. 40.) 

I have now the honor to bring to your no- 
tice a letter from the patriot, scholar, and 
statesman, Commissioner Yung Wing, himself: 

WasHincToN, D. C., Jan. 31st, 1850. 
Rev. JosePH COOK: 

Dear Sir:—The Chinese Government, in 
sending students here to be educated at its 
own expense, has taken a new departure from 
its traditional line of policy. 

It virtually recognizes the fact that the iso- 
lationto which China was in a great measure 
involuntarily subjected. by natural and geo- 
graphical barriers, as well as by the most cum- 
brous and difficult of languages, was incom- 
patible with her well-being. 

China realizes the fact that her position in 
the family of nations, foreed upon her by 
Western powers, is not only novel, but one 
demanding ideas and resources to maintain it 


different from those employed in her whole 
historic experience, 
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She had met the full force of Occidenta) civ- 
lization. In this contact she was confronted 
with races whose central idea of the state is 
thé full recognition of individual rights and 
obligations, and whose political doctrine is 
individual development—the state for the peo- 
ple and not the people for the state; races 
who derive their intelligence from scientific 
knowledge and feed their religious cravings 
with supernatural truths. 

These central ideas constitute Western civil- 
ization, and it is for the study of these truths 
that the students are sent. 

The United States, out of all the Western 
nations, were chosen for the education of 
these young men, hecause it was supposed 
that the doctrines of the inalienable rights of 
humanity, as enunelated by the United States 
Constitution, would naturally find in this coun- 
try the highest development and illustration, 
as Well as a universal application. . 

China was led to think so, but I am afraid 
she has god reason to think otherwise. 

Let the American people who do not wish to 
go back on their political principles speak out 
their convictions. Iam 
Very truly yours, 


When the land of Confucius asks simple in- 
ternational justice from the land of Washing- 
ton, shall the appeal be madein vain? The 
brilliant Chinese students now in American 
schools will soon be in governmental employ- 
ment in their own empire, and will not easily 
be cheated or brow-beaten in diplomacy. 


Yune Wrxa, 


T listen to the waves of Chinese progress. 
I listen tothe rising of the new tide which 
will carry the slow junks of Chinese custom 
over the sand-bar of exclusiveness, over the 
sand-bar of Confucianism, over the sand-bar 
of all Pagan practices. The first ripple audible 
in history of this rising sea is the sound of an 
American hymn. ‘I love to steal awhile 
away,”’ the verse says; and so the new tide in 
Chinese affairs steals upon the coast of time 
under the roof-tree of a New England au- 
thoress. The Chinese Educational Commis- 
sion at Hartford is the initial wave of reso- 
nance in the opinion of the East Coast of the 
United States as to the Chinese Question, and 
we mean that the whole rising anthem of the 
tide of the regeneration of Asia shall not have 
init one sound dissonant with this key-note 
strain. [Applause.] 
“Open wide, ye gates of gold, 
To the Dragon’s banner-fold! 
Bullders of the mighty wall, 
Bid your mountain barriers fall! 
So may the girdie of the sun 
Bind the East and West in one. 
“Till Nevada's breezes fan 
The snowy peaks of Ta-Sieue-Shan, 
Till Erie blends its waters bine 
With the waves of Tung-Ting-Hu, 
Till deep Missouri lends its flow 
To swell the rushing Hoang-Ho !” 
—(0. W. Hotmss, at the Burlingame Banquet, 
in Boston, 1868). 


On my right are representatives of what 
would be called in other countries the nobility 
of China. There are no nobles in the Chinese 
Empire. Learning gives official position there. 
Civil service examinations, surpassing in thor- 
oughness our own, are the doors of entrance 
to public employment. The young men who 
sit before you have come from the other side 
of the globe, under governmental direction, 
and are intending to take back tothe anti- 
podes whatever learning they gain here for 
the benefit of their country. On my left are 
the representatives of the men who are tram- 
pled under the feet of the West Coast of the 
United States. I wish to set the Chinese man- 
darin class [pointing to those on the right] at 
work for the defense of the Chinese working- 
class [pointing to those on the left]. 


What my wishes or yours may be as to the 
Chinese Question is of little consequence. 
What the wishes of Almighty Providence are 
isthe question of commanding interest. A series 
of remarkable events appears to indicate the 
purpose of the Supreme Powers to send learning 
and Christianity into Asia, and to make the edu- 
cated classes there ultimately the protectors 
of the working-classes, and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment itself a match for the demagogues of 
the sand-lots, who would raise dust in our eyes 
as we contemplate these providential plans. 
[Applause.] 

California is so placed that she cannot well 
avoid commercial intimacy with China. Al- 
mighty God is weaving together the opposite 
shores of the Pacific and opening the Golden 
Gate tothe commerce of Asia, and no set of 
hoodiums has wit or force enough to keep 
down the latch. California is one of the gates 
of Asia, and, for one, I thank God that thegates 
are already ajar. 

The most important question in the whole 
Chinese problem appears to me to be not what 
is popular, but what is inevitable. Lines of 
ocean transit are shooting across all the great 
seas. What is the East Coast view of the Chi- 
nese question? It is that the plan of Provi- 
dence for the regeneration of Asia will prevail, 
and that the inevitable will become the actual. 
What is inevitable ? 

1. American commerce will reach one-quar- 
ter of the way around the world, instead of 
three-quarters of the way around ft, to obtain 
the tess and sis of Chins snd Japen, 











2. The commercial intercourse of the Pacific 
Coast with Asia will be large. 

8. San Francisco, as she looks toward the 
sunset, will for ages yet confront more than 
half of the population of the world. 

4. The great port of Asiatic commerce with 
the United States will be at San Francisco. 

5. The relations of that port to Asia will be, 
therefore, matters not only of municipal and 
state importance, but of national and interna- 
tional importance. 

6. In determining what these relations shall 
be, New York and Boston and Chicago, to- 
gether with Canton, Shanghai, and Pekin, have 
great interests at stake, and will claim a right 
to be heard, as well a8 San Francisco. 

7. The students which the Chinese Govern- 
ment educates in the United States, the embas- 
sies which China sends to Occidental nations, 
and the emigrants who return to her shores 
will acquaint China with American and Euro- 
pean political, industrial, educational, and re- 
ligious ideas and customs. 

8. Railways and telegraphs and manufac- 
tures will be introduced into China, and pro- 
duce an industrial regeneration of Eastern 
Asia. 

9. Schools, newspapers, and libraries, like 
those of Western nations, will be introduced, 
and produce an educational regeneration. 

10. The astonishing political, industrial, and 
educational changes which have already taken 
place in Japan, by her imitation of Occidental 
customs, will hasten similar changes in China, 

11. The industrial and educational regenera_ 
tion of China will afford improved opportun- 
ities for its political 2nd religious regeneration. 

12. Whatever political governments may do, 
the Christian Church throughout the world 
will seek the industrial, political, educational, 
and religious regeneration of Asia. 

13. The industrial, educational, and religious 
amelioration of Asia will create new wants on 
the part of her population, and the supply of 
these will give new importance to Asiatic com- 
merce. 

14. The Pacific Coast will possess extraor- 
dinary geographical advantages for success in 
this commerce. 

15. The United States, however, will not be 
without rivalry in the trade with the Orient, 
and Great Britain especially will cling to the 
pre-eminence she has won at immense cost in 
commerce with China and Japan. 

16. The United States will not allow the trade 
with the Orient to be monopolized by afew 
favored nations. 

17. Great commercial considerations will re- 
quire that the treaties of the United States 
with China should continue to secure, as they 
now do, to American citizens residing there 
equal rights with those of any other foreign- 
ers residing there. 

18. Americansin China cannot have equal 
rights with those of any other foreigners re- 
siding there unless we grant to Chinamen in 
America equal rights with those of any other 
foreigners residing here. [Applause.] 

19. China and Japan, having entered the 
family of nations, with which treaties must be 
made according to the rules of international 
law, will be justified by the public sentiment 
of the world in refusing to Americansin China 
the rights of the most favored nation there, if 
the United States refuse to the Chinese in 
America the rights of the most favored nation 
here. 

20. To treat immigration from China as we 
do not that from other nations, and to fail to 
keep our treaties with China, as we do not fail] 
fn the case of other nations, will, therefore, 
affect most disastrously great industrial and 
commercial, as well as political and religious 
interests, which depend on the peaceful and 
free intercourse of Asia and America. 


The East Coast view, which these propo- 
sitions outline, it is my purpose to emphasize 
in rivalry with the West Coast view, which I 
obtained last summer—from where? Not 
from the steeples of San Francisco; not from 
the hights of her Government buildings. I 
obtained it from the gutters and from the pav- 
ing-stones opposite the sand-lots. I had this 
West Coast view vividly before me only when 
1 gazed through the thick cloud of dust raised 
by the stamping of the hoofs and the piercing, 
I had almost said, of the horns of the sand-lot 
orators into their famous plat of yellow, dusty 
earth. [Applause.] In California you can 
see China from the church-steeples; but not 
from the sand-lots. It was my fortune to 
address a large audience in San Francisco, 
made up, as I was told, of the better elements 
in the city; and some missiles were thrown 
through the skylights as I defended in Cal- 
ifornia what I understood to be the Eastern 
view of the Chinese Question. But, while afew 
roughs attempted to interrupt the meeting, 
the mass of the audience was unmistakably 
of Eastern opinions, and endorsed with em- 
phasis the President’s veto, and Senator Mor 
ton’s views, and especially my criticisms of 
the sand-lots and of the average tone of the 
Ben Francisco daily press op the Chinese 





“darin class with the hands of the Chinese 


Question. I undertake to say here, face to 
face with an intelligent audience in Boston, 
what I said face to face with an intelligent 
audience in San Francisco—that, however 
politicians may declaim or the people may 
vote, the plans of Providence as to the regen- 
eration of Asia are likely to be carried out, 
and that it greatly concerns America to keep 
step with Providence. 
When Yung Wing was in Lima, South 
America, he was obliged to be witness to many 
indignities cast upon coolies. He visited the 
president of the state in which he was travel- 
ing and-made complaint. His friends from 
Connecticut, who were with him, thought that 
Yung Wing was putting his lifein peril, and told 
him so. He replied: ‘‘ Why should not a man 
put his life in peril? Perhaps the best use I 
can make of my life is to lay it down here in 
Lima. If I thought so, I would do it. I 
should not have the least delicacy about it at 
all.” [Applause.] I commend to these Chi- 
nese students the imitation of the superb 
patriotism of Yung Wing. I hope they will 
have no delicacy in asserting the rights of the 
Chinese in America, when they return to 
China, and in protecting the dignity of the 
Chinese Empire against any American politi- 
cians who agree with the San Francisco sand- 
lots. [Applause.] 

I would join the hands of the Chinese man- 


working class, and link the whole front of 
Chinese thought and labor against any bar- 
gaining with the politicians who side with the 
sand-lots, even if these politicians be some- 
times in high station, and, standing on the 
pedestal of the United States Senate, say that 
Chinamen cannot be evangelized and are of 
no service in California. The truth is that 
ninety thousand Chinamen are now employed 
on the West Coast, and their employers keep 
them because it is profitable to have them 
there. 

The Chinese Question is really whether the 
monopoly of low-paid labor shall be given to 
the Irish and other foreign elements, or shall 
be divided with the Chinamen? If the China- 
men now in San Francisco were expelled, 
wages would go up again, not to the hight at 
which they stood inthe gold period, but far 
higher than they are now. At present they 
are conspicuously higher than they are in the 
Fast. There was a day in California when the 
average workingman was paid ten dollars for 
ten hours of labor, and eggs cost twenty-five 
cents apiece. The time has now come when 
the Chinaman receives about what we pay 
white laborers in the East. 

John Chinaman has not displaced anybody. 
He has filled up gaps. White men, let us sup- 
pose, abandon a mine when ft will not pay 
three dollars a day to each laborer. The 
Chinaman is content with two dollars 
a day, and he works the mine. Has he 
displaced the miner who abandons the mine? 
He has taken his place, but he has only filled 
up & vacancy. 

If a man wishes to start a woolen factory, 
and must pay three dollars a day for labor, he 
sees he cannot do it in San Francisco and com- 
pete with Lowell and Lawrence. In comes 
John Chinaman, and can be hired for a price 
at which it will pay to manufacture woolen 
goods on the PacificSlope. The Irishman, 
with the pickax and the hod, does part of the 
work of putting up the factory, and there is 
work made in various ways for al] the higher 
grades of labor by the coming fn of laborers 
at prices that permit profit. The Pacific Slope 
needs diversification of labor, and the China- 
man bas helped supply this need. Wages will 
come to a level on the Pacific Slope, and man- 
ufacturing will start up in California. 

The fact that 90,000 Chinamen find constant 
employment on the Pacific Coast, at a respecta- 
ble rate of remuneration, is proof that they are 
needed there. A man who employs Chinamen 
is to be counted as in favor of Chinese immi- 
gration. If 140,000 votes should be cast against 
Chinese immigration in California, it would 
yet be true that the majority are really in 
favor of it, because more than 70,000 people in 
Californiaemploy Chinamen. The newspapers 
of San Francisco do not properly represent the 
feelings of the best classes of society there on 
the Chinese Question. 

When I stood for the first time on the shore 
of the Pacific, at the Golden Gate, it was im- 
possible for me not to bend down and write 
in the sand: “The regeneration of Asia, may 
God hasten it!” Here, to-day, on the shore of 
the Atlantic, I would write the same words— 
not on the sand merely, but, if possible, in the 
hearts of these representatives of China; and, 
deeper yet, in the life of any who are teachers 
of these young men, who are to be threads and 
needles for making the wardrobe of a new civ- 
flization for an empire containing a tenth of 
the population of the world and which was 
old when Greece was young. Yet more deeply 
would I write the same words on the hearts of 
any timorous politicians who believe that the 


from the sand-lots are worth more to our 








nation than harmony with Almighty God in 
his providential plan for the regeneration of 
Asia. I would, in short, write these words on 
the sand-lots themselves, and call on the 
American people to see that they are not 
erased. [Applause.] 


THe LECTURE. 


Six renowned German names, to their own 
credit or discredit, can now be quoted in the 
list of believers in the reality of the alleged 
facts of the modern psychical or spiritual 
manifestations. They are Professors Zéllner, 
Fechner, and Scheibner, of Leipsic University; 
Professor Weber, of Géttingen University; 
Professor Fichte, of Stuttgart ; and Professor 
Ulrici, of Halle University. 

Zéllner was born in Berlin, in 1834, and is, 
therefore, yet acomparatively young man. He 
is professor of physical astronomy at Leipsic 
University, perhaps the foremost educational 
institution of the world. It is doubted in Ger- 
many whether Berlin or Leipsic stands in the 
first rank; but of late years the palm has beep 
given to Leipsic. 

Fechner was born in Gross-Saarchen, in 1801, 
and is professor of physics. He is renowned 
for his publications on mental physiology and 
as a most searching experimental investigator 
of Nature. 

Scheibner was born in Gotha, in 1826, and is 
Professor of mathematics. 

Weber was born at Wittenburg, in 1804, and 

is professor of electricity and author of cel- 
ebrated works on that topic. 
_ Fichte was born at Jena, in 1797, and died at 
Stuttgart, in 1879. He was the son of the 
famous John Gottlieb Fichte and was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Tu- 
bingen. He is the author of important phi- 
losophical works carrying out the thoughts of 
his father and establishing what is known as 
the system of concrete theism. He was 
founder and one of the editors of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Philosophie. 

Ulrici was born in Lusatia, in 1806, and is 
professor of philosophy and editor of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, published at Halle. 

The celebrated experiments described by 
Zéliner in his Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 
published in 1878-9 (by Staakmann, Leipsic), 
were performed at Leipsic, by Profs. Zéllner, 
Fechner, Scheibner, and Weber, in November 
and December, 1877. 

Profs. Wundt, Thiersch, and Ludwig, of the 
same university, saw only a portion of the ex- 
periments, and express themselves as not con- 
vinced of the objective reality of all the facts, 
Prof. Wundt has published an article, which 
has been translated into English, in reply to 
Ulrici, and insists much upon the tricks of 
legerdemain. 

The Court prestidigitator of Berlin, however, 
has given to the public an affidavit, in which 

hé says that the explanation of Slade’s experi- 
ments by legerdemain and the allied arts is 
wholly impossible. I think it important to 
read the text of this affidavit of the Court con- 
juror, for ite author isa man of dignity of 
character and is regarded as one of the most 
skillful representatives of legerdemain in the 
world. -He is not a spiritualist and is far 
from believing that spirits were concerned in 
the famous experiments performed at Leipsic. 
His testimony is the reply of an expert to the 
positions taken by Prof. Lankester and Dr. 
Donkin, in England. 

Henry Slade, being then resident at Beflin, 
was visited by the Court Conjuror and Presti- 
digitator to the Emperor of Germany, Samuel 
Bellachini, No. 14 Grossbaron-strasse, who sub- 
sequently made affidavit before a public no- 
tary, Gustav Haagen, in the following terms: 

Executed at Berlin, on the sixth of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven, and entered in the notary’s register 
under the namber four hundred and eighty- 
two for the year eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-seven. 


n 
Signed and officially stamped. 
eGustAY HaaGen, Counselor and Notary. 


I hereby declare it to be a rash action to give 
decisive judgment upon the objective medial 

rformance of the American medium, Mr. 

enry Slade, after only one sitting and the 
observations 60 made. 

After I had, at the wish of several highly- 
esteemed gentlemen of rank and position, and 
also for my own interest, tested the physical 
mediumship of Mr. Slade in a series of sittings 
by full daylight, as well as in the evening, in 
his bedroom, I must, for the sake of truth, 
hereby certify that the phenomenal occur- 
rences with Mr. Slade have been thoroughly 
examined by me, with the minutest observa- 
tion and investigation of his surroundings, in- 
cluding the table, and that I have not in the 
smallest instance found anything to be produced 
by means of prestidigitative manifestations or 
by mechanieal apparatus, and Sg reer 

‘ ments whic 
tion of the experi an 4, me 


under circumstances 
obtaining, by any reference to prestidigitation 
is adsolutel 


iy ‘ 

ust rest with such men of science as 
MP... and Wallace in London; Perty, in 
Berne; Boutlerof, in St. Petersburg, to search 
for the explanation of this phenomenal power 
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e its reality. I declare, moreover, 
‘be published opinions of laymen as to the 
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‘how’ of this subject to be premature, and, 
according to my view and experience, false 
and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed 
and executed before a notary and witnesses. 

( Signed) SAMUBL BELLACHINI. 
, 1877. 

Henry Slade having proceeded to St. Peters- 
burg, in order to fulfill his engagement with M. 
Aksakof and Prof. Boutlerof and to present 
the phenomenon of Psychography to the scru- 
tiny of a committee of scientific experts, has 
had a series of successful sittings, in the course 
of which writing has been obtained in the 
Russian language. At one recent sitting writ- 
ing in six different languages was obtained on 
a single slate. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 20th, accompanied by 
M. Aksakof and Prof. Boutlerof, Slade had a 
most successful sitting with the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who received them cordially and 
himself obtained writing ona new slate, held 
by himself alone. (See ‘‘ Psychography by 
M.A., Oxon,’’ London, 1878, p. 150.) 

Out of the mass of the observations of the 
Leipsic and Gottingen professors, allow me to 
select five classes of phenomena: 

1. Experiments with a closed book-slate. 

The following incident occurred in the pres- 
ence of Prof. Zoliner and Prof. W. Weber: “I 
pasted half a sheet of ordinary writing-paper 
on arather large wooden board,’’ says Prof. 
Zollner, ‘and blackened the paper by holding 
it over a petroleum lamp, and then laid it 
under the table at which W. Weber, Slade, 
and I had taken our places. Suddenly the 
board under the table was violently shoved 
out about a yard, and when T lifted it up, there 
was upon it the impression of a naked left 
foot. Lat once asked Slade to stand up and 
show me both his feet. He willingly agreed. 
After he had pulled his shoe off, his stocking 
was examined, to see if there was any soot 
upon it; butnothtng was found. He was then 
asked to have his foot measured, and the 
length of the impression was found to exceed 
that of his foot by 44 centimeters.”” The Pro- 
fessor, anxious to find confirmation for his 
theory of the existence of four dimensional 
beings, asked Slade to try whether an impres- 
sion could not be obtained inside a closed 
book-slate. A half-sheet of letter paper was 
pasted inside by Zéllner and blackened with 
the lamp, and here is his description of the 
result: 

“T closed this slate, and remarked to Slade 
that, if my theory of the existence of intelli- 
gent four-dimensional beings in Nature were 
well founded, it would be easy for them to 
give the impression hitherto obtained on an 
open slate inside a closedone. Sladelaughed, 
and was of opinion that this would be abso- 
lutely impossible. Even his ‘spirits,’ whom he 
asked, seemed very much perplexed about 
this proposition ; but at last answered on a 
slate with the cautious, stereotyped reply: 
We will try, To my great surprise, Slade 
agreed that I should lay the book-slate (which 
since I had blackened the paper I had not 
once let go out of my hands) during the 
seance upon my knees, 60 that I could always 
see half of it. We had been sitting perhaps 
tive minutes at the table, in the brightly- 
lighted room, our hands linked with those of 
Slade upon the table, in the usual manner, 
when I felt twice, at short intervals, that the 
slate upon my knees was pressed down with- 
out the slightest visible cause, Three knocks 
on the table announced that all was finished, 
and when I opened the slate [ found inside on 
one side the print of a right, and on the other 
of aleft foot, the latter the same as we had 
obtained the two previous evenings. My 
readers may judge for themselves how far it is 
for us, after such fects, to look upon Mr. 
Slade as a deceiver or atrickster. Slade’s own 
astonishment at the success of the experiment 
was ajmost greater than mine." (Zéllner, 
“* Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen,”’ Vol. IT, part 
1, p. 349.) 

I now have the honor to exhibit to this aud- 
fence a scientific representation of this foot 
{presenting a plate from Zollner’s work). 
There fs the slate, there is the paper on the in- 
side of it, there is the soot on the paper, there 
is the impression of the foot, and that was made 
on the inside of a book-slate, locked together 
and held on Prof. Zéllner’s knees during the 
experiment. How do you explain that? By 
shutting your eyes. Prof. Hammond, of New 
York City, has written a book on Spiritualism 
and nervous derangement. He quotes the 
testimony of Lord Lindsay, of England, as to 
certain marvelous phenomena observed in full 
daylight. The first explanation which Prof. 
Hammond gives is that possibly Lord Lindsay 
ate too much at dinner, or that “ perhaps his 
cravat was too tight.’ [Laughter.] It may be 
that when Prof. Zéllner held this slate on bis 
knee his cravat was too tight. I cannot say 
that it was not; and, if {t was, who knows 
that what he seemed to observe was objective- 
ly real? The circulation of the blood in his 
brain may have been disturbed, and he may 
have beeninatrance. Thiscravat philosophy, 
however, will hardly sustain examination by 
serious men. 

The mechanical theory of matter ts exploded 
if Zollner’s alleged facts can be proved to be 
real; but here are grave experts who unite in 
assuring the world that these events occurred 
under their own eyesight. Here is the Court 
Conjuror, who says he can do nothing of the 





naming the professors who performed them, 
that he could himself, if he were authorized, 
give, in addition to these names, many others in 
Germany who by the experiments at Leipzic 
have been convinced of the reality of the facts 
and of their worthiness to be made the subject 
of scientific research. (Fichte ‘‘ Der Neuere 
Spiritualisms.” Leipsic: Brockhaus. 1878. 
P. 104.) 


Pardon me if I ask you once more to remem- 
ber that I am not here to defend the theories 
of Spiritualists. Perhaps all that Prof. Zoll- 
ner has observed can be accounted for by what 
Prof. Crookes calls the psychic force. Here is 
amagnet. It attracts iron filings. I put be- 
tween the magnet and the filings a sheet of* 
paper, and I hold the magnet above the paper. 
The filings strike against the lower side. I 
move that magnet, so that it describes the lines 
representing the initials of a man’s name. Do 
I not thus cause the fron filings to follow pre- 
cisely similar lines on the opposite side of the 
paper? What if they were filings of black lead. 
Would they not write the initials? [f a magnet 
can do that, and if, as Sergeant Cox and Prof. 
Crookes assert, there is in the human organ- 
ization a power by which physical objects can 
be moved without contact, who knows but 
that the will of the psychic (I use that term in 
preference to medium), may control the action 
of the concealed pencil between the slates and 
produce writing? If you admit that this 
psychic force exists, there may be found in it 
an explanation for facts like these observed by 
Zollner, without resort to the theory that there 
are spirits concerned in the phenomena, If 
the psychic force may be so managed by you 
as to cause a slate pencil to write, so by acts 
of will you may possibly produce such an im- 
pression of a foot as this engraving represents. 
I do not say that the impression was thus pro- 
duced, but onlythat perhaps it may have been. 
Until the psychic force has been far more 
scientifically investigated than it has been as 
yet, I hold that we are far from having full 
proof that the psychic force cannot account 
for Psychography. Here are Zéliner’s and 
Weber’s facts, however, and in the present 
stage of the discussion the important thing is 
to look directly at observed phenomena. [Ap- 
plause. | 

A professor of Leipsic University buys a 
book-slate himself and ties it up, or locks it, 
or screws it together, first having cleansed it 
and carefully removed any chemical prepara- 
tion on it. He does not allow it to go out of 
his hands during tke experiment. It is 
watched by men of trained habits of observa- 
tion, while writing appears on its interior sur- 
faces. An elaborate scientific work from the 
foremost university in the world contains 
plates illustrating writing produced in this 
manner. Facts thus attested are likely to fix 
attention. All this has been done at Leipzic 
University. The condition of Germany is 
much like what that of New England would 
be if four of the most renowned professors of 
our Atlantic Coast—say three from Harvard 
and one from Yale—were to testify to the 
reality of facts like these, and if then two of 
the most trustworthy of our metaphysical phi- 
losophers should take up the facts and make 
them the basis of acute discussion. If books 
should come out from our stateliest houses 
with plates describing these occurrences, a 
storm would be raised in the minds of ed- 
ucated youth. If another professor should 
reply to the professors who assert the object- 
ive reality of the facts, the storm would only 
be hightened ; but if the reply should be weak, 
as it seems to be conceded that the reply of 
Wundt to Ulrici is, the storm would not be 
very likely to go down, 

Very often the subject-matter of the writing 
found on the slates is beyond the knowledge 
of the psychic. Greek has been written on 
slates, and found to be accurate, when the 
psychic knew nothing of the language. It is 
thought by Zollner and his associates to be 
demonstrably impossible to produce these 
results by fraud. 

Possibly some of you were startled when I 
insisted so much on Prof. Crookes’s expert- 
ments as to a psyehic force ; but you now see 
that, if you grant me the use of his theory, 
many of these phenomena can be explained 
without the supposition that there are spirits 
behind the phenomena. 

Fichte was induced to attend to psychical 
facts by the Psychography of Baron Gulden- 
stubbé, an honorable and learned man, who 
had a marvelous faculty of producing writing 
on untouched surfaces. In many churches 
and ancient ruins of Europe, and inthe Louvre 
and [rela Chaise, andin Westminster Abbey 
and the British Museum, this Baron produced 
such writing, and there are hundreds of his 
manuscripts thus written now in existence. (See 
Guldenstubbé, ‘‘Za Realité des Esprits.’’) 
Scores of men fn high official position wit- 
nessed the production of this writing. He 
obtained writings without putting any pencil 
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kind. I hold in my hand a volume by Fichte, | or any fragment of writing substance into the IV. Ezperiments concerning the Power of Mat- 
and he says, quoting these experiments and | closed box where he put his paper. Perhaps 


Baron Guldenstubbé could produce any writ- 
ing which he willed to come into existence on 
his manuscript. When I study his account of 
his own experiments, I think Prof. Crookes’s 
hint concerning the psychic force goes very 
far toward unlocking the mystery of the 
phenomena. 

Il. Experiments with Knots in Endless Threads 
and Straps. 

The two ends of a piece of pack-thread were 
sealed together by Prof. Zéllner. The whole 
thread was closely watched. The experiment 
occurred in a room with which the psychic was 
not familiar. The ends of the thread next to 
the seal were held beneath Zéllner’s thumbs, 
and the curve of it hung down into his lap. 
Here is the Professor’s own engraved illustra- 
tion of the method in which this thread was 
arranged [exhibiting it]. In an endless cord 
or thread no knot cap be tied. While that 
sealed pack-thread hung, without a knot, in 
the lap of Prof. Zéllner, and when the psychic 
was out of reach of the thread entirely, four 
knots were tied in it. 

If this single circumstance, attested by the 

Leipsic professors, is a fact, it blows to the 
four moons of Jupiter the whole materialistic 
mechanical theory of matter. [Laughter and 
applause.} The materialism of ages is an- 
swered bya single fact like this. But here we 
have these six men agreeing that these Leipsic 
assertions are worthy of credence. Z6llner 
threatens a lawsuit against Wundt for accusa- 
tions of trickery against our American Dr. 
Slade. 
In spite of all defenses of this man, I am, 
however, very suspicious of trickery in Slade. 
Professor Crookes acknowledges that he has 
sometimes been deceived by skillful legerde- 
main. Lately, in London, there occurred what 
The Times calls the capture of a spirit. Who 
was the spirit? Why, a lady who had once 
been a medium in the employ of Professor 
Crookes! She was found out in one of the 
coarsest kinds of impersonation, and it is fair 
to say that one of Professor Crookes’s best 
authorities has been thus broken down en- 
tirely. It is very well understood, however, 
by those who read the spiritualistic newspa- 
pers, that the more sensible of them (and the 
more sensible are very few in number) 
{laughter) are objecting more and more to 
experiments in dark closets or in cabinets, as 
affording opportunity for trickery. Some of 
the most scathing remarks against trickery 
are made by the apiritualistic writers them- 
selves. At the same time,I must say, with 
equal frankness, that there are no social errors 
more poisonous than some which have been 
taught by spiritualistic tricksters, unworthy of 
any place except in jail. 

Zéllner insists that the tying of knots in an 
endless cord proves the existence of 2 fourth 
dimension of space. Explanation of the phe- 
nomena in our three dimensions there cannot 
be, and so he is forced to adopt Kant’s idea 
that there is a fourth dimension of space. 

III. Experiments concerning the Disappearance 
and Reappearance of Matter. ; 

I translate to you exactly, in this and subse- 
quent passages, the language of Zdllner, and 
I am not aware that it has been given to the 
public before in English : 

‘“*At about half-past eleven o’clock, in 
bright sunlight, I became, wholly without ex- 
pectation or preparation, a witness of a very 
extraordinary phenomenon. | had, as usual, 
taken my place with Slade at a card-table. 
Opposite me and near the card-table stood a 
small round stand. Something like a minute 
may have passed after Slade and I had seated 
ourselves and placed our hands, one above the 
other, together, when the round stand began 
slowly to sway to and fro. We both saw it 
clearly. The motions Were soon more exten- 
sive, and, meanwhile, the whole stand drew 
near to the card-table and placed itself under 
the latter, with its three feet turned toward 
me. I, and as it seemed also Mr. Slade, did 
not know in what way the phenomena were to 
be further developed. For perhaps a minute 
nothing at all happened. Slade was about to 
use his slate,and pencil, to ask the spirits 
whether we were to expect anything, when I 
resolved to take a nearer view of the round 
stand which was lying, as I thought, under 
the card-table. To my greatest amazement, 
and Slade’s also, we found the space under 
the card-table perfectly empty. Nowhere in 
the rest of the chamber could we find the 
stand, which a minute previously had been be- 
fore oureyes. After five or six minutes spent 
in breathless waiting for the reappearance of 
the stand, Slade claimed that he saw appear- 
ances of lights, of which I, as usual, could see 
nothing. king, with more and more 
anxiety and astonishment, in different direc- 
tions In the air above me, Slade asked me if I 
dfd not see the appearance of large lights; and, 
while I answered the question with a decided 
negative, I turned my head in the direction of 
the cefling of the chamber, and suddenly saw, 
at a hight of about five feet, the lost table, 
with the legs directed upward into the air, 
float downward rapidly upon the ton of the 
card-table.”’ (Zéllner, Vol. II, Part IT, p. 917.) 

Zéliner undertakes to face all Germany with 
experiments like’these. He aftirms that Weber, 
Fechner, and Scheibner agree with him and 
Leipsic University keeps him in his place. 
[Applause.] 
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ter to pass through Matter. 
Two conch-shells lay on the table, the 
smaller covered by the larger. 


“* As Slade was ee in the usual 
manner under the of the table, to receive 
,”? says Prof. Zollner, ‘‘ something sud- 
denly struck on the slate with a clattering 
sound, as if some heavy body had fallen u 
it. When immediately thereafter the s 
was taken out for examination, the smaller 
conch-shell lay on it. Since the two shells 
had lain before me almost exactly in the mid- 
dle of the table, untouched and constantly 
watched, here was, therefore, the often ob- 
served phenomenon of the penetration of mat- 
ter presented in a surprising aid wholly unex- 
pected physical manner. [Immediately after 
Slade drew the slate from under the table, 
with the smaller shell on it, I seized the shell, 
in order to ascertain whether it had suffered 
any change. I came very near letting it fall, 
so very hot had it become. I gave it imme- 
diately into the hand of a friend, and he 
found it of a remarkably high temperature.” 
(Zéllner, Vol. II, Part IT, p. 926.) 

In other portions of the Leipsic experiments 
coin were taken out of a locked box and put 
into it, while the key was in the possession of 
the Professor. I have in my hand at this mo- 
ment a letter froma gentleman of excellent 
position in this city, who informs me that he 
and thirteen others have signed their names 
to a document affirming that flowers were put 
into a locked wooden box, while the key was 
retained by the experimenters. Under the 
shadow of Zéllner’s testimony, coincident 
observations may be quoted, even if the latter 
were not made by experts. 

V. Experiments concerning the Appearance of 
Tangible Hands. 

In describing the German researches, I have 
emphasized only the facts on which Ulrici 
places stress, and have, therefore, given you a 
glimpse not only of Zollner’s chief assertions, 
but of those which Ulrici and Fichte have dis- 
cussed and consider the most suggestive. 

‘Almost regularly in all our sittings,” says 
Prof. Zollner, ‘while Slade’s hands were visibly 
laid on the table and his feet confined, we 
felt under the table the touch of hands. I 
wished, therefore, to institute an experiment 
by which yet more convincing proof of 
the existence of these hands could be ob- 
tained. I pro d to Mr. Slade that he should 
place under the table a shallow elain ves- 
sel, filled to the brim with white flour, and that 
he should request the spirits before they 
touched us to dip their hands in this flour. In 
this way the visible traces of the touch would 
show themeelves on our clothing, and after 
thetouch. At the same time, we could look 
on the hands and feet of Slade for any rem- 
nants of the flour adhering to them. Slade 
expressed himself as ready to undertake the 
experiment under these conditions. I brought 
in alarge porcelain bowl, filled it to the brim 
with flour, and placed it underthetable. As 
to the outcome of this research, we did not 
make ourselves anxious, but for more than 
five minutes carried on magnetic experiments, 
while Slade’s hands were always visible before 
us on the table. I felt, suddenly, my right 
knee under the table vigorously clasped and 

ushed downward for about a second bya 
loge hand. At the same moment, asI stated 
this to those who were present, and was about 
to rise, the bowl of flour was pushed, without 
visible touch, some four feet from its place 
under the table. On my pantaloons I hed the 
impression in flour of a large, powerful hand, 
and onthe surface of the mes] in the bowl 
were printed the palm and forefingers, with all 
the fine details of the skin. A paing-taking ex- 
amination of Slade’s hands and feet showed not 
the slightest. trace of flour. The comparison of 
his own hand with the impression in the flour 
proved that the latter was considerably the 
the larger.”” (Zéllner, Vol. IT, Part 1, p. 340.) 


Zélner, Weber, Scheibner, and Fechner affirm 
that they obtained music from untouched key- 
boards, and repeated successsfully most of 
Crookes’s experiments. 

Iam no partisan for or against any yet un- 
risen star beneath the horizon of science. If 
the biblical view of spirits, good and bad, 
could by modern evidence be proved to be 
true, I should be only the firmer believer in the 
Bible, with its whole supernatural history. If 
spirits that “peep and mutter,’”’ to use the 
scriptural phraseology, are abroad in the 
world, and if there be need of warning modern 
generations, as the ancient ones were warned, 
pot to have commerce with demoniacal powers, 
I wish to listen to that warning made of old a 
part of Divine Revelation. I am not in danger 
of supposing that these atrocious, poisonous 
whisperings, which mislead men and women 
only too often into erratic opinions and con- 
duct, are from on high. Whenever good angels 
appear in the biblical history, they flame like 
the sun or otherwise exhibit openly overawing 
powers. The angel that stood at the mouth 
of the sepulcher could not be looked at by the 
soldiers. They were as dead men in his pres- 
ence. Always the appearance of good spirits 
puts into awe the human observer. I do not 
read accounts of such appearances in our 
modern cireles. But, if you were to prove to 
me that good spirits can speak to us, as well as 
evil, I should yet say that transcendently 

greater proof of the supernatural origin of the 
biblical revelation has been given than of 
any or all other alleged supernatural com- 
munications; and that, therefore, the inferior 
manifestations must be subject to the supreme 
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ones. While they are thus subject, I do 
pot care what you prove concerning them. 
J do not think you have scientifically 
proved even that evil spirits can com- 
municate with men. I do not think you 
have proved that good spirits can com- 
municate. You are far from proving that 
any of these communications are a trustworthy 
source of knowledge of any kind, except that 
materialism is not true. Beyond these posi- 
tions I do not need to go, in orderto show you 
that I am ready to receive scientific evidence 
from any quarter. Prove to@ourselves, if you 
can, that Archbishop Whately was right (see 
his treatise on “Scriptural Revelations con- 
cerning Good and Evil Angels’) when he 
asserted that the biblica) truths concerning 
good and evil angels are truths for all time. [ 
believe that already; but, if you were to fortify 
this belief by modern instances, I should yet 
stand in Archbishop Whately’s position, and 
make the teaching of modern spirits, especial- 
ly of such as “‘ peep and mutter,” subject to 
the angelic spirits whose effulgence has made 
mortals as dead men, and to those communi- 
cations which, by being absorbed into the 
veins of the ages, have been proved to give 
fall health to human civilization. As the viper 
beneath the heel is subject to man, so would I 
have the witchcraft which peeps and mutters 
subject to Him who spake as never man spake. 
The more you prove the better. I think you 
have proved nothing of importance, except 
that there is a psychic force, and that the place 
for materialism is in fragments on the horns of 
Jupiter’s moons. [Applauee.] 





Panitary. 


HOW TO BRING UP CHILDREN 
HEALTHY. 


Tue risk of having been a baby or having to 
be brought up from tiny infancy in such an 
age as this is fearfultocontemplate. If there 
fs one thing more than another in these artt- 
ficial times that is likely to be a martyr to 
artifictality, that thing isa baby. It can often 
scarcely finish its first battle-cry of existence 
before itis assumed that it has wind on the 
stomach, and must get anise-seed, catuip-tea, 
and molasses. The sweet too often gives a 
colic, while the repeated epoon is merely a 
temptation in the direction of weaning. 
Nature, like a good nurse, has provided the 
food needed ready to hand so soon as {t ought 
tobe used. Yetitis the experience of mcst 
physicians that not one child ina hundred, in 
the first fige daye of its existence, escapes 
some provoking invention of the adversary. 
Although sprue is no more natural to a child 
than emall-pox, it is assumed that the child 
must have the sprue; which merely means 
that food sours or changes in the mouth which 
ought either not to have been put there or 
not kept there. Artificial foods are at once 
proposed. We have tried to keep a catalogue 
of them, but it is inconsistent with family 
duties. Until we are able to manufacture the 
very best milk for calves without depending 
on cows, we despair of substituting a complete 
food for infants. We donot think any mem- 
ber of Adam’s family died prematurely be- 
eause Liebig or Mellon had not existed. 
While we fully recognize the value of certain 
artificial foods in conditions of sickness, yet 
the too prevalent idea that these are easy 
substitutes for Nature must be discarded 
The child fs an animal for which good pro- 
vision has been made. We do well to watch 
with sedulous care any departure from Na- 
ture’s method as to modes and materials for 
feeding. Not only food itself, but artificial 
methods of giving it, cause great disturbance. 

The next sad experience of babyhood {s in 
{ts locomotion. The child which is permitted 
its natural motions throws its arms abont for 
exercise and kicks as naturally as any mule. 
How little of this natural work is permitted 
nowadays, especially in high circles. We have 
seen many achild being fatted for an early 
grave by improper foods, and so dressed and 
carried as entirely to suspend the possibilities 
of its own natural exercise. It has two great 
inflictions from nurses. The first is well de- 
ecribed thus: 

“ Next comes a brawny nurse, but five feet high, 
With leathern lungs and throat of brass supplied, 
Striving with ‘Chevy Chase’ and ‘Lullaby’ 

To drown the screeching infant at her side: 

And ever and anon the babe she seized, 

And squeezed and sung, and sung and squeezed 

Although, sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

The strangled infant’s piercing shrieks. 

And writhing limbs and blackening cheeks, 

Full well confessed the secret pin 

That keenly goaded him within ; 

Yet closer squeezed the nurse and louder was her 

din.” 

We recently made an art study of a few 
weeping babies, to see how much more they 
were subjected to the artificial than to the nat- 
ural,and how much more attempt there was 
to quell the result than to seek the cause. 

The baby-carriage as an institution we shall 








speak of hereafter. It isnow the great promo- 
ter of lazy exposure of babies, negatively bad 
and positively not very good. We knew a’ 
boy—who was a noble, hearty child—that was 
left thus to sleep in a hot sun, and fel) into 
a convulsion that night, which turned the 
course of a life. Parents generally know little 
how apt babies are to be unduly exposed in 
their carriages, and how much more apt they 
are to take cold than if they could be allowed 
the active use of their limbs. 

The next sad crisis in babyhood {s the teeth- 
ing time. Here it seems that, by common 
consent, it {s admitted that the Creator made 
a mistake ; that teething is always a crisis in 
which many babies have aright to die. It is 
in vain that-the anatomist and the physiolo- 
gist unite in showing us the wonderful provis- 
fon already in store for the second, as well as 
the first set; how nicely and gradually the 
dental sacs are formed ; how the fully-formed 
teeth press upon the upper walls of 
the sacs that inclose them, until there {s 
a gradual absorption of the walls and the 
tooth is ent. In a_ healthy, rightly-fed, 
rightly-attended, rightly-exercised child this 
process is so perfectly natural, is «bp inter- 
mittent, and is attended with so little local 
irritation that it cannot at all rank as a crisis, 
That, by artificial methods, it does sometimes 
become a complication we must admit; but 
physiology points us to no such necessity. 
Doctors and parents need to disabuse them- 
selves of the ideathat this {s @ necessary crisis. 
The teeth of the first year show that it is not, and 
the second-summer disasters, so often attrib- 
uted to teething, are generally concomitants, 
and not results. When this process is in part 
casual, it is onlv so because of bad inheritance 
or as a result of bad management of the child. 
The comparisons of diseases of children, as 
they show themeelves in towns, in the coun- 
try, and in the most healthy districts, point 
plainly to the fact that the death of s child 
ought to be as rare as that of a little lion. 
Dr. Farr points to a parish in England in 
which the death of a child was rarer than that 
of an adult. The expectation of life for a 
child born {n Shrewsbury, England, is one in 
33.9; in London, one in 60. In Norway 3 out 
of 4 children live and are reared. In many of 


’ our cities nearly half die before they reach five 


years of age. 

The expectation of life to many young chil- 
dren is nowadays 60 dubious that many of 
them, could they forecast, would not consent 
to the risk, and so decline the undertaking. 
Yet this fe eo largely artificial that we accept 
it as a necessity. Let mankind and woman- 
kind know that the human in its creation is 
not a failure. Children were made to live, and 
the death of any human being before muturity 
is an accident, with the very few exceptions 
of “‘ freaks of Nature,’’ 60 called. Indeed, we 
have great need nowadays to do as Canon 
Kingsley did, and accept this preservation of 
child-life as a great moral question. There is 
a good deal of bad management and moraliz- 
ing sentimentalism in the death of small chil- 
dren. We are outraged at the thing as at 
present conducted and call for a stay of pro- 
ceedings. 





Srience. 


HISTORY OF THE DIFFERENT EV0- 
LUTION THEORIES. 


BY A. 8. PACKARD, JR. 





WE propose in this artiele to present, as 
clearly and briefly as we can, the views of the 
leading advocates of evolution, from the time 
of Lamarck to the present day. Lamarck, an 
eminent French biologist (for he sindied ex- 
tensively both botany and zodlogy), was not 
only an expert biologist, but a philosopher. 
In 1801 he proposed a theory of development; 
further elaborated in 1809, in his ‘‘ Philosophie 
Zoilogique”’ In Germany, Oken and Goethe, 
the latter nearly as great anatural philosopher 
as he was poet, taught the theory of descent. 
Oken’s views were 80 vitiated by his transcend- 
entalism that his opinions made little or no 
impression on naturalists. To return to 
France, Lamarck was ably supported by 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, a naturalist of nearly 
equal prominence and also with a broad philo- 
sophic grasp. His strong personality, power 
as an “‘investigator,’”’ and breadth and candor 
as a thinker made him the French leader of 
the opposition to the school of Cuvier. The 
latter built up the science of comparative 
anatomy, founded the science of paleontology. 
He was a master builder, and gave a greater 
impulse to the study of biology than any one 
since the time of Linnezus. His orderly, ana- 
lytic, organizing, executive mind was more that 
of a statesman or general than of a philoso- 
pher. We hardly dare to say that he lacked 
imagination and the deepest insight; but, 
great as he was as an organizer, the lack of 
a certain quality of the imagination absolutely 
necessary to minds like those of Newton, 
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Goethe, Lamarck, and St. Hilaire has rendered 
him analytic, rather than synthetic. Besides 
this, he wasa grain dogmatic ; in short, lacked 
what we call breadth and insight. He too 
was a leader, The famous controversies be- 
tween these two eminent naturalists culminat- 
ed in the crowded session of the French Acad- 
emy of July 19th, 1830, which was held during 
the intense political excitement in Paris. 
Goethe put the whole thing into a nutshell, 
when, on hearing the news of the exciting pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, he exclaimed: ‘* The 
best of it is, however, that the synthetic treat- 
ment of Nature, introduced into France by 
Geoffroy, can now no longer be stopped.” 


From thistime the modern doctrine of evo- 
lution may date its birth. 8t. Hilaire believed 
in the mutability of species, in the origin of 
the individual species from common primary 
forms, and he insisted especially on the unity 
of their organization; while Cuvier, in his 
orderly, methodical way, put the animal king- 
dom into four compartments, which, strangely 
enough, he called ‘“‘ embranchements,"" or 
branches—the language of the evolutionist of 
the present day. In his ‘‘ Philosophie Zos- 
pogique,”” Lamarck, who, like Cuvier, had pub- 
lished a great work on the classification of the 
anima! kingdom, gave more system to the the- 
ory of descent, went much further than &t. 
Hilaire, and endeavored to account for the 
origin of species and more general groups. 
This was a great step in advance of St. Hilaire; 
s0 that Lamarck may be said to have laid the 
foundations of a genuine theory of descent, 
with modification. According to Lamarck, 
who seems to be of the materialistic echool, 
«‘ Nature has successively produced the differ- 
ent bodies endowed with life, in proceeding 
from the more simple to the more complex; 
for, in ascending the animal scale, from, ani- 
mals the more imperfect up to the more per- 
fect, organization becomes more compound, 
grows gradually more complex in its compost- 
tion, in a way extremely remarkable.’’ This 
view acquired fn his eyes a very high degree 
of probability on seeing that the most simple 
forms have no special organs; that as animals 
in the ascending series became more complex 
special organs arose. Lamarck, espectally, in- 
sisted that organs grow and change by use, 
and deteriorate by disuse, ‘‘and finally disap- 
pear, if this want of employment laste for a 
long time, in the generations of individuals 
which succeed.’’ He then adds: ‘‘ We con- 
ceive from this that, a changeof circumstances 
forcing the individuals of « race of animals to 
change their habitats, the organs least em- 
ployed will gradually disappear, while those 
which have the advantage develop better 
and acquire a vigor and dimensions pro- 
portional to the use such individuals habitually 
make of them. m 

The seventh chapter of his ‘Philosophy of 
Zodlogy” is entitled “On the influence of 
circumstances on the actions and habits of 
animale, and on that of the actions and habits 
of these living bodies as causes which modify 
their organization and their parts.”” Lamarck 
claims that great changes in the circumstances 
by which animals are surrounded bring about 
great changes in their needs or desires 
(besoins), and, consequently, in their actions 
and habits. He appeals to certain facts to 
bear out these statements. He points ont the 
effects of domestication in producing a change 
or considerable modification. He refers to the 
numerous different races among fowl and 
pigeons which we may in vain look for in Na- 
ture. He claims that those animals least 
changed have been most recently domesti- 
cated, less exposed to great changes of 
climate, etc. He attributes the differences in 
domesticated plants and animals to great and 
radical changes in their surroundings, espe- 
cially the climate and soil. Then, far in ad- 
vance of the geology of his age, he states: 
«‘We know that different regione change in 
nature and quality by reason of their position, 
in their composition and in their climate, as 
any one may easily perceive by traveling over 
different regions distinguished by special qual- 
ities, Behold then a cause of variation in the 
animals and plants which live in these dif- 
ferent regions. But that which we do not 
sufficiently recognize, and which even we re- 
fuse to believe, is that each region itself 
changes with time, exposure, climate, nature, 
and quality, although with a slowness so 
great, compared to our ideas of time, that we 
attribute to the soil a perfect stability. Thus 
change the regions of earth inhabited, and 
plants and animals change with them, and the 
steps or pauses in these changes we call species. 
He insists on the parallelism between the di- 
versities in the physical geography of the 
earth and the diversity in the life-forms peo- 
pling it. ‘These views are formulated into 
two laws of development, of which the sub- 
stance has already been stated. He then goes 
into particulars. 

Had Lamarck before him the facts in geol- 
ogy, palxontology, physiology, embryology: 


win’s work might have had no raison d’étre. Se 
far as he went, throwing out some errors of 
fact and crude physiological speculations, his 
theory is in general accordance with facts. 
The great merit of his theory is that it began 
at the bottom, at the foundations, in attempt- 
ing to ascertain the causes of variation. Dar- 
win began at the top of the pyramid. He 
assumes the fact of a tendency to variation, 
on which to build his theory of natural selec- 
tion. Lamarck’s was a wholesale, Darwin’s a 
piecemeal attempt to account for the present 


differences in species. 
Lamarck’s examples of the mode of origin 


of forms have been ridiculed and misrepresent- 
ed. Had he observed and accumulated more 
facts, employed the inductive, rather than the 
@ priori method, his views would probably 
have been accepted by the majority of work- 
ing naturalists. It will be seen that Herbert 
Spencer’s theory of evolution has been quite 
fully anticipated by Lamarck. 

The “ Vestiges of Creation,” that much- 


abused and misunderstood book, appeared in 
1844. Reading it anew, it appears to us to be 
a candid, forcible philosophical presentation 
of the evidence known at the date of its pub- 
lication. The author is a good deal more 
philosophical, cardid, and true to facts than 
his ridiculers. Rewritten in the light of our 
existing knowledge and in the same elevated, 
Christian spirit which characterized the author, 
now supposed, we believe, to be Robert Cham- 
bors, it would be an excellent treatise on nat- 
ural theology. It was written by a general 
student, who disclafmed any special knowledge 
of botany and zoélogy; who was not an expert. 
Like all or most a priori works, it failed to con- 
vince the public, necessarily ignorant of the 
details and prejudiced by scientific men who 
were committed to opposite views; but it 
served to popularize evolutional views. 

In 1859 Darwin’s “Origin of Species”? ap 
peared. It was written in the inductive meth- 
od. He accumulated an immense number of 
facts from which to generalize. As an ob- 
server he has perhaps never been surpassed. 
He had published monographe on recent and 
fossil barnacles; but had never done much 
anatomical and no embryological work. He 
traveled widely, studied the geographical dis 
tribution of animals, and was an excel- 
lent geologist. The essence of his the- 
ory is that, fnasmuch as domestic an- 
imals vary, and the results of such 
variation may, by artificial breeding or selec 
tion, be made to form a permanent race or 
variety, that a process of natural selection ir 
going on in animals and plants existing ine 
state of nature; that, by the action of natura) 
selection, carried on gradually through count- 
less ages, races and varieties, and finally 
species, have been produced ; that there is a 
struggle for existence, for pre-eminence, in 
organic beings ; and that the most successful, 
the survivors, live and form new varieties and 
species. He also discusses the lawe of varia 
tion; the difficulties of his theory ; and, as col- 
lateral and confirmatory evidence, the mass of 
facts hearing on his theory of natural selec 
tion, falling under the head of hybridism, the 
imperfection of the geological record, geolog 
ical succession, geographical distribution, mu- 
tual affinities of organized beings, morphol- 
ogy, embryology, and rudimentary organs. 
The germs or prodromus of the “‘ Origin of 
Species’’ was printed in an essay which appear- 
ed in 1858, in which year Alfred R. Wallace 
promnlgated a similar theory “with admirable 
force and clearness’’ (Darwin). In the same 
year (1859) Dr. now Sir J. D. Hooker, in his 
*¢Introduction to the Australian Flora,’ inde- 
pendently insisted on the truth of the theory 
of descent and modification of species. 

Teeming with new facts, reasoning from 
special data, which all could appreciate, Dar- 
win’s views made a new epoch in biology, and, 
as an instrument of research, as opening up 
new lines of investigation, and leading 
observers away from dry, systematic botany 
and zodlogy, dried plants and skin and 
bones, toward the observation of living beings, 
the ‘‘Origin of Species” was a new point of 
departure. It appeared in the fullness of 
time, and, being written largely on the induc- 
tive method, made an impress on the age, 
which marks the opening of a transition 
period in human thought. It has been the in- 
tellectual parent of a brood of books and 
essays, forming a new department of litera- 
ture, and the founder of a new school of phi- 
losophic thought. 

When we compare, however, the theory of 
Darwin with that of Lamarck, we observe that. 
he starts with the tendency to variation, 
which Larmarck attempts to explain. He 
begins with the world apparently as populous 
as it now is. It is necessary for his theory of 
natural selection, and for the struggle for ex- 
istence in an overcrowded planet, that there 
should be as many animals and plante as at 
present. But how are we to account for the 
origin of the lines of life which have branched 
out in their present luxuriance of specific 





and histology now open to the student, Dar- 


forms? How have the orders and classes ang 
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hranches of the animal and plant kingdom 
risen? And where ts the astronomer who 
will give ua the amount of time Darwin 
requires for the production of the myriads of 
forms now living aud those which have be- 
come extinct? To all this Darwinism, or the 
theory of natural selection, is, apparently, 
inadequate. He at first derived his series 
of animals from four or more types, but is 
silent as to their mode of origin. In’ later 
editions of bis work he thinks that the four 
types may have originated from a single 
one. He simply assumes their existence, as 
he starte with the assumption of an inherent 
tendency to variation. 

Moreover, we claim that natural selection 
tends rather to the preservation of varieties and 
species than the origination of new forms; 
bas tended rather to stability in the aseump- 
tion it makes that the weak and useless forms 
have perished. We have yet to account for 
the origination of the leading orders and 
classes of organized beings. We have to ex- 
plain how a sufficient number of beings arose 
and gained a foothold for the action and re- 
action of biological laws, ages prior to the 
time when the earth was densely enough pop- 
ulated to give rise to the play of the forces 
which Darwin summarizes under the term 
natural selection. Thus, as we have for years 
insisted, Darwinism is but a fragment of a 
theory of evolution, which has yet to be form- 
ulated. Geoffroy 8t Hilaire and Lamarck 
made the suggestion which will have to be 
elaborated and developed th the light of 
modern biology and geology. That a begin- 
ning has been made in this country we believe; 
but reserve the consideration of the American 
school of evolutionists for another occasion, 
meanwhile emphasizing the fact that Darwin- 
iam, pureand simple, appears to us to be rather 
the finishing touches, the final elaboration of 
some of the details of the formule (mostly not 
yet worked ont) of a deep-seated, broad theory 
of evolution, which shall account for all the 
facts of creation. We have tried to state 
briefly what Darwinism is. Some writers have 
extended it to ultra-materialistic limits; but 
this israther Haeckelism than Darwinism. The 
authorof the “Origin of Species” formally, 
and probably to prevent misconception, quotes 
sentences from Whewell, Butler, and Bacon to 
Indicate his own conviction that natural selee- 
tion is the operation of secondary laws, under 
the supervising power of the Creator. In the 
latest edition of his work he enda with this 
noble sentiment: “ There is grandeur in this 
view of life, with {ts several powers, having 
been originally breathed by the Creator into a 
few forms or into one, and that, while this 
planet has gone cycling on, according to the 
fixed law of gravity, from so simple a begin- 
ning endless forms most beantiful and wonder- 
ful have been and are being evolved.”’ This 
Is not Spencerism, nor Huxleyism; neither is it 
Hiickelism, or any other ism; least of all is it” 
what many thoughtlessly call ‘‘ Darwinism.” 
What many ignorantly style ‘‘Darwinism” is 
a mixture of English positivism, or nescience, 
and German materialism, or monistic (mechan- 
leal) philosophy. Spenceriem is intermediate 
between what Darwin himself teaches and 
materialism, Spencer ascribes the evolving 
force to the “‘ Unknown Cause.”’ He does not 
teach that the universe fs mechanically self- 
evolved, as Hiickel insists that it has orig- 
inated. A prominent theologian once wrote a 
dook,in which he endeavored to prove that 
Darwinism leads to atheism. One might, 
with equal success, write a book to prove that 
Mansel’s “‘Limit of Religious Thought” or 
that some of Hamilton’s metaphvaical apecn- 
lations lead to atheism. 

In 1866 Herbert Spencer, in his “ Principles 
of Biology,” attempted to formulate the laws 
of evolution, and in his subsequent works to 
apply this doctrine to psychology, sociology, 
and ethics. He isthe leading philosopher of 
the ultra positive, evolution school. His 
methods are deductive. The writings of Hux- 
leyand Bageshot are in the same line of 
thought. 

Hiickel fs the leader of the materialistic 
school, which grows so rankly on German 
soil. He is the apostle of the monistic school, 
believes that the world has mechanically self- 
evolved, that the forces of Nature alone are 
sufficient to produce all the phenomena of 
matter and life. 

Science does not, however, tend to atheism. 
The majority of naturalists believe in a God. 
It may be that the doctrine of special creation 
fs the survival of the medieval dogma of 
spontaneous generation, which it was once 
heretical to deny. It is equally illogical to 
assume that the world has created itself, that 
life isa simple function of matter, and that 


there is no all-pervading, creative intelligence 
outside of the material universe. 

The doctrine of a First Great Cause, which 
has gradually begn evolved and perfected in 
human thought, fs, indeed, the ndest of all 
inductions, the synthesis that harmonizes al) 
the phenomena and processes which are 
summed up tn our word Nature, 

Saows Univensirr. 
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AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCI- 
ETY. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
(Pree? ARTICLE.) 


OvrstpeE, a dwarfed and feeble imitation of 
the Doge's Palace in Venice—dwarfed and 
feeble, like some former efforts of the Society 
that ownsit—stands the Academy of Design, 
miscalled National, in Twenty-third Street. 
Inside, stairways covered with waving palms 
and tangled and gnarled cacti, with here and 
there masses of scarlet geranium and white lily 
blossom. In the rooms above, a crowd of in- 
telligent-looking men, with here and there 
sundry affectations of costume in the way of 
peculiar collars end fanciful ties, and perhaps 
an eighth part dressed in the sable and pecn- 
Mar gait which society has mysterionsly 
chosen for its ceremonial occasions. Gentle- 
men, with blue ribbons in their buttonholes, 
act as thurifers, who furnish incense in the 
form of better than tolerable cigars, to some 
hundreds or more human censers, so that the 
air has a soft blue haze of social incense 
amoke, considered favorable to good fellow- 
sbip and without which many think best fel- 
lowship impossible. On the walls one sees 
some seven hundred water-color paintings, 
hung with more than ordinary discrimination; 
and thisis the opening night of the Thirteenth 
Annual Exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society. The catalogue tells me there 
are 764 pictures on the walls, which number 
includes 190 etchings and other works in black- 
white, these forming no unimportant part of 
the exhibition. Though this number is large as 
comparéd with last year’s Exhibition, it repre- 
sents a careful selection from several hundred 
more pictures. Of the catalogue a word 
should be saidin praise. It is a triumph of 
typography, on paper of beautiful quality,and 
copiously illustrated with excellent sketches 
of the more important works exhibited. 

Before passing from a general review to a 
criticism of some of the most prominent of the 
pictures, Jet us stop and think for a moment 
what glorious progress fn American art this 
exhibition indicates. Ten years ago such a 
collection of water-olor paintings—most of 
them by resident artiste—would have been im- 
possible here. Five years ago, out of an equal 
number of pictures, the larger part were not 
above mediocrity. Even one year ago a con- 
aiderable number of the pictures shown were 
not works of art in the highest sense; but 
mere decorative drawings, showing no origin- 
ality of thought and no more than mere clever- 
nessa of treatment. Bunches of grass and flow- 
ers and adipose mythological babies, together 
with very still-life drawings of fruit and dead- 
est of dead game, have given place to works 
that have something in them more than an im- 
{tative knack. There are pictures now that 
might hang beside the works of the best for- 
eign water-colorists and hold their own for 
merit. There is new life In our art circles. 
Whence comes it? From youth, as all new 
life comes ; and not from the mummy-wrapped 
traditions of our art ancestors, who, perhaps; 
wrought the best they knew, but who, surely, 
could not have known how poorly they 
wroucht, or they would not have wronght at 
all. A thonsand times more worthy of living 
art {a it to see Nature honestly with you 
eyes, and to copy Nature honestly with 
well-trained hands, than to follow All- 
ston in the setting of bis palette, or to 
paint with hog-hair or sable brushes, because 
some dead-and-gone famous mortal once did. 
Yet herein has art Ingged with us, that our 
artists have studied men, and not Nature. 
Our art has been a toy-box Doge's Palace, 
some acres smaller than the original; imita- 
tive in all respects, even to the injustice of the 
man who ruled its inner councils and refused 
to recognize reputations in art honéster and 
better than their own. Those who love art 
may well thank Heaven that art in the United 
States has outgrown the striped child-nursery 
in Twenty-third Street, and that its councils 
are no longer feared, its honors but empty 
honors, so that a man having the right to do 
so thinks twice before he signs the letters 
“N, A.” to his name. 

To turn from a general to a particular view 
of the Water-Color Exhibition is not altogether 
a pleasant task, since one must do some injus- 
tice to worthy artists, from lack of space to 
express one’s opinion in. In most exhibitions 
one does not care to name more than some 
score or 80 of pictures. Inthis exhibition the 
pictures deserving mention and description are 
numbered by hundreds. The place of honor 
in my hasty review shall be given to the pres- 
ident of the Society, Mr. T. W. Wood, whose 
realistic ‘‘ Pop-Corn Man” hangs midway of 
the south side of the north room and 
close beside a_ richly-colored “™Tezzos.” 
It was a test of no little severity to hang Mr, 
Wood's picture beside this glowing ““Tezzos,” 











end Mr. Wood ts to be congratulated on com- 
ing ont of the test so well. The methods of 
the two artista are widely different, but both 
have struggled for the same color expression. 
There is an intense realism about Mr. Wood's 
picture that shows it to have been a matter of 
conscience that no line of bis model’s face or 
figure should have been Jeft out of his draw- 
ing. The result is what Mr. Wood no doubt 
wished—a strong, earnest drawing, expressive 
of much character, and in strong contrast with 
the hasty and oftentimes unmeaning efforts of 
the extremeimpressionists, Hn passant, where 
are the impressionists of last year? Perhaps 
waiting to become expressionists before they 
venture again into exhibitions with their pic- 
tures. It isa good enough thing to have im- 
pressions fn art; but, unless one can express 
them intelligently, they are likely to be unin- 
teresting save to the artists themselves. 


Turning from Mr. Wood’s admirable work, 
let us glance about the north room, and study 
the pictures inthe orderin which they shall 
force themselves upon our attention. One 
stands in consternation before a drawing of 
a New England girl, by Mr. Henry Muhrman, 
who in quaintness has outdone himself. Pity 
it is that so much talent should not have in it 
alarger admixture of truth, since, with won- 
derfully clever use of brush and color, Mr. 
Mubhrman has given us a face and figure as un- 
like a typical New England girl as possible. In- 
deed, she is but a wet-faced, tearful girl, of 
melancholy disposition, of any nation under 
Heaven, and of any age twixt five and fifteen. 
There is a weird fascination about the child, 
too; if ohild she be. One etands before it 
bound perhaps by some quality of the paint- 
ing, and yet disappointed that a man who can 
do so well as the artist should not have done 
much better. In a purely technical sense, Mr. 
Muhrman has undoubtedly done what he 
wished to do, and those who understand tech- 
nical difficulties will, no doubt, admire his 
work. But one does not paint altogether for 
artists, anda picture that expresses nothing 
but a clever knack at the manipulation of 
brushes and admixture of pigments is not 
worthy to be called a work of art, using 
the expression in its best sense. Mr. 
Muhbrman has eleven pictures in the Fx- 
hibition, and they are of widely varving 
degrees of excellence. One of the best of 
them is faimtly described by its title, “A 
Group of Buildings in Jerse? City,”’ and shows 
Mr. Mubrman’s keen perception of picturesque 
bits that sre everywhere to be found among 
the things that are called commonplace. One 
thing, at least, Mr. Muhrman has learned to 
good purpose—that is, the importance of 
Ruskin’s advice as to purity of color. That 
great man was, as a teacher, always saying to 
his pupils: ‘‘Keep your greens green, and 
your reds red, and your grays gray, as you 
value truth !”’ 

To turn from Mr. Muhrman’s pictures to 
one exactly antipodal in conception and 
method of treatment, let us look for a moment 
at Mr. J. D. Smillie’s ‘‘Old Cedars on the 
Coast of Maine.” Strong, storm-twisted, bat- 
tle-scarred, from the struggle with many win- 
ters, yet living and likely to live for unnum- 
bered years to come, stands this group of 
ancient trees. The sky is full of near-by 
clouds and the clouds are full of wind, while 
the surroundings are so faithfully those of 
coast scenery that one listens to hear the wave 
obligato that must be beating on the beach 
near at hand. Very faithfully has Mr. Smillie 
caught the rugged spirit of Nature as man- 
ifested on the sea-shore. The picture shows 
careful atudy, a full knowledge of tree organ- 
ism, and athonghtfulness as to details that 
leaves little to be desired. This picture of 
Mr. Smillie’s will be highly appreciated by 
those who know the difficulties of such paint- 
ing. Even ignorance may unwittingly com- 
pliment it, and has so done; for I saw stand- 
ing before it two large diamonds of great 
brilliancy, a velvet robe, and a flowery 
bonnet, from which costly vesture a woman 
spoke, saying: ‘‘ What a pity it isn’t painted 
in of]. It would be so much smoother, and 
may be the trees wouldn’t look so every 
which way. It fairly takes my breath away to 
look at it.”” This was the same female whom 
I beard say of Mr. Geo. C. Lambkin’s wonder- 
fully clever ‘‘ Rosebush” that the flowers 
were so real that she would like to cut them 
out and put them on her “buannit.’’ Mr. J. D. 
Smillie has something like a dozen pictures in 
the exhibition, all of which are worth making 
note of, though none of them are so preten- 
tious as the one named. 

Before closing this brief first article, let me 
say that this exhibition is meeting with ench 
success as is unprecedented in the history of 
the Society. On the first day after opening 
pictures to the value of $10,000 were sold. 
The prices have been most reasonable, and 
whoever buys a pieture at the catalogue 
figures makes in evéry séfise a good iiivest- 
ment. 

New Yora, February 84, 1880, 
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Dr. J. W. Corenso, though his episcopal 
dignity has been affirmed by the court of final 
resort, the Queen’s Privy Council, isnot recog- 
nized as Bishop of Natal by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which maintains 
the authority of the Metropolitan of South 
Africa over Natal. Bishop Colenso, besides 
translating the Bible into the Zulu language, 
has won the friendship of the people by many 
acts of kindness. %» a biblical critic he has 
the esteem of many of the best Continental 
scholars of Europe. In England he has hardly 
an outspoken friend among the higher clergy, 
except Doctor Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 
Dr. Colenso is supposed to deny the existence 
of a supernatural element in the Bible. At 
the same time, he is a devout theist, and a fol- 
lower of Jesus as the chief Prophet and 
Teacher of men and, by his teaching and life, 
Mediator between God and man. 


....Mr. Adolphe E. Borie, who was Secretary 
of the Navy for a few months in 1869, died in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 5th. After graduating from 


the University of Pennsylvania, he studied for . 


several years in Paris (his father was 
French), and then engaged in business as an 
importer from the East. In this business he 
was successful and amassed a fortune. His 
appointment on the Cabinet of Gen. Grant was 
as great a surprise to himself as to his friends, 
and he retired from the position after a brief 
trial. He was an intimate friend of Gen. 
Grant and accompanied him on his recent tour 
as far as Shanghai. He was deyoted to art 
and had made a fine collection of pictures, 
which he kindly made easily accessible to the 
public. 

...-The Due de Grammont {fs dead. He 
was Louis Napoleon’s minister of foreign 
affairs when the war with Prussia begun, and 
is accredited with having been the chief insti- 
gator of the war, by stirring up the opposition 
to the Hohenzollen candidate for the throne of 
Spain and provoking Benedetti to insult King 
William. The Duc meant mischief, but pro- 
duced good; for out of the war he brought on 
has come the destruction of French Imperial- 
ism and the installation of a republic for 
which no republican need have shame or ap- 
prehension. 

...e-The two war vessels, the ‘Almirante 
Cochrane” and the “‘ O'Higgins,” which have 
figured prominently in the South American 
war, are named after two of the heroes of 
Chilian history. Lord Cochrane assisted the 
Chiliansin the final campaign which established 
the Independence of Peru, after they had 
gained their own. Gen. Don Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins was the first president of Chill, having 
been chosen to that office in 1817 and held it 
till 1823. A statue of Lord Cochrane has been 
erected in Valparaiso. 


....A correspondent of the World describes 
Gérome, the distinguished French artist, as 
“ abont fifty-four years old. He is of middle 
hight, very thin, and is as bronzed in com- 
plexion as a native of that East he loves so 
well. His eyes are brown, his nose is aquiline, 
the mouth is delicate, the mustachios are 
brown, the hair is growing gray,the forepead 


‘fs high and intelligent. His aspect is cold, 


with a great simplicity of manner. Ina word, 
he is exactly the man of his painting.” 


...-The late Bishop Wilberforce, of the 
Church of England, was sometimes called 
‘‘Soapy Sam.’’ A little girl, where he war 
visiting, once asked him, before a full com- 
pany, why this singular title was given him. 
The Bishop was equal to the occasion, 
and answered, after casting an expressive 
glance around the room: “I will tell you, my 
darling. People call me ‘Soapy Sam’ because 
wheneverI get into hot water I always come 
out with my hands clean.” 


...-The Emperor of Austria has conferred 
the gold medal for science and art on Camilla 
Ruzicka Ostoie for a new Turkish and German 
dictionary which she has recently published, 
with transcriptions of the Turkish words into 
Roman characters. This learned young 
woman has already distinguished herself in 
the department of Oriental languages at the 
Imperial Oriental Academy at Vienna. 


....Christopher Columbus had no direct male 
descendants, but of collateral descendants 
there are now living Don Diego Colomb, gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to King Alfonso 
XII, of Spain ; Don Ferdinand Colomb, deputy 
of Porto Rico; and Cristofe Colomb de ia 
Ceda, Marquis of Jamaica. 


...-Col. John W. Foster, the new minister 
to Russia, did good sevice in the War of the 
Rebellion, was afterward editor of a newspa- 
per at Evansville, Ind., and has been minister 
to Mexico since 1873 and gained great credit 
in the office. 


.-.-Franz Liszt has became a canon in Alba 
no Cathedral. 
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School and Gollege. 


Tur. orranic scheme of the University of 
Virginia |- a group of schools, as of “ Latin," 
‘*Mathematies,” ‘Natural Philosophy,”’ 
“ Mental Philosophy,” etc., there being eleven 
schools in all. The Medical and Law Depart- 
ments are open as the other schools, and 
accessible from them at avy stage of study. 
All ave alike under a common government, & 
‘‘ chairman of the Faculty’ presiding over all 
for limited” terms, Each echool graduates 
such etndents as attain 75 per cent. on ex- 
amination before a committee, and no others. 
Six degrees are given in the academic schools 
and two in the professional schools. The. de- 
gree of Master of Arts has to be worked for by 
gaining all the diplomas below it, by local 
study for it, and by a final examination in the 
Jast year of candidacy. Only about two hun- 
dred out of ten thousand matriculates have 
gained this degree in fifty years. No honorary 
degrees are conferred. The one term lasts 
from October 1st to July 4th. The diplomas 
are in English, and “public day’ and “lawn”’ 
take the place of “eommencement”’ and 
“‘e impus.”’ The students’ organizations are the 
Washington snd the Jefferson Literary Socie- 
ties: a Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which maintains a Students’ University Read- 
ing-room; a temperance society; and the Unt- 
versity Council, No. 46. A chaplain is chosen 
for two years from the Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Episcopalian Churches, in _ro- 
tation, and is maintained by the officers and 
students. For discipline, the personal honor 
of the students is mainly relied upon. The 
mature age of the average students and their 
close relations with the officers make it a mat- 
ter of little difficulty. Only eleven free schol- 
arships exist; but recent legislation has opened 
the schools, frae of charge, to all Virginians. 














..The University of Michigan conferred 
last year 4383 degrees on examination and four 
honorary degrees, The whole number of stu- 
dents was 1,876, of whom 445 were in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and Arts. 
The number was greater than in any previous 
year. The women, 134 (41 more than the year 
before), form a little less than ten per cent. of 
the studente. They are represented in all the 
departments. “After our nine years’ experi- 
ence in coeducation,” says the president, ‘‘ we 
have become so accustomed to see women take 
up any kind of university work, carry it on 
successfully, graduate in good health, cause 
no embarrassment in the administration of the 
institution, and awaken no special solicitude 
in the minds of their friends or of their teach- 
ers, that manv of the theoretical disenssions of 
coedueation by those who have not had oppor- 
tunities to examine it carefully read strangely 
tous here on the ground.’ The faculty have 
not been able to enlarge the scope of work 
under the plan of elective studies projected 
last vear as much as they had desired, and 
have hadto begin the plan under disadvan- 
tages. It has, nevertheless, worked success- 
fully, so far, without révealing any disposition 
among the students to choose studies because 
they are , or to avoid those which are 
usually thought difienlt. An important new 
feature bas been introduced in the establish 
ment of a professorship of the science and art 
of teaching. <A similar chair was institnted in 
the University of Missouri, about a year ago, 
and a woman (Miss Bibb) was elected to 
fill it 
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.- The Annual of the Syracuse University 
enumerates the students in the three colleges, 
as follows: Liberal Arts, 139: Medicine, 45; 
Fine Arts, 101. Deducting for6 countedtwice, 
the total is 279. The Hudson River Institute, 
at Claverack, Cazenovia Seminary, Ives Sem- 
inary, at Antwerp,and Onondaga Academy, 
Onondaga Valley, are affiliated with the Unt- 
versity, 9° Gymnasia A, B, C, and F. 


...-Leonard Case, who recently died, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, left in trust property worth 
a millon and a quarter of dollars, the income 
of which is to be applied to the establishment 
of aschool,to becalled the Case School of 
Applied Science. Much of the property is in 
the heart of the city and of the most valuable 
in it. 


..The University of Cincinnati has in- 
troduced the study of Arabic, with the inten- 
tion of making of it a three or four years’ 
eourse. The present class numbers from ten 
to fourteen. The determination is to make 
the instruction as thorough and, at the same 
time, as extended as possible 


.--Hillsdale College, Mich., has 518 stu- 
dents, of whom 114 are in the collegiate de- 
partment, 41 are electives, and 28 are in the 
theological department. Students can live at 
this institution at a total expense of from $34 
to $58 aterm. 


. By the will of Jacob Persingsr, of Roan- 
oke County, Va., recently admitted to te, 
Roanoke College will recetve about €10; 
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A VANR whirled 


a weathercock. 


..A port of entry: the front door. 


.. Real truths are often hard to real lies. 


..-A man is like a bridge, which can only 
he tried by its piers. 


..“* My wedding trip,”’ said the groom, as 
he stumbled over the bride’s train. 


..He is a brate who doubts the patent 
fact that originally woman was man’s sequel. 


..-»-Miss Fanny Ranck is not the lady to 
whom Mr. Tilden is to be married. Mr. Tilden 
lost Ranck long ago. 


.-A Sioux Indian offers to fight Ryan, the 
pugilist. That would be a sort of Ryan-Injun 
affair. Wouldn’t it ? 


.-No matter how often a young lady’s hat 
is lost, it is almost certain to turn up—either 
behind or at the side, 


..‘* Pinafore’ has been translated into 
Russian, and Buttercup will appear on the bills 
as Churncreamofcowski. 


....A Sacramento paper speaks of a senator 
‘with a half-jaunty air about him.’’ Many of 
them do have a sort of demijohnty air about 
them. 

..A young man, while attempting to fix a 
“misplaced switch’’ on a young lady’s head, 
in a ball-room, stepped on her dress and 
‘wrecked the train.” 


.-“*Don’t I make a pretty picture?” ex- 
claimed Jones, rather ruefully, as he stepped 
upon the river-bank, after his ducking. ‘A 
picture!’ replied his friend, Snodgrass. ‘I 
should call it a silly-wet.”’ 


..-There’s a pretty unanimons consent 
among livery-stable keepers, says the Congqre- 
gationalist, that their horses come back no 
whit the fatter after sharing ever eo bounti- 
fully the wild oats of their fast young drivers, 


.. Old Prosy: “What T say is this, Doctor: 
I approve entirely of fox-hunting as a manly, 
health-giving, and invigorating amusement: 
but not as a pursuit, sir.’ Trish Doctor: 
‘Faith, yell find many t’ agree with ye there. 
Fspecially foxes.” 


. No one knows who invented the fashion 
in society of turning down the corner of a vis- 
iting card; but the fashion of turning down 
the corner of a atreet was first thought of by 
the man who owed a small bill to the trades- 
man he saw coming. 


-The Pilot savs that the Rey. Edward 
Cowley, who kept a children’s starvation ball 
in New York,is an Englishman. “He might 
have been a Ute, a Sioux, or other brute, or 
even a Thug of Hindustan; but a nice diserim- 
ination made him choose the fittest nation, and 
he is an Englishman. 


.. The roaming correspondent of the Bur- 
lington (Iowa) Havk-Eye tells a pleasing story 
of a self-sacrificing traveler, who devoted his 
energies to the work of devouring everything 
upon a certain railway station dining-counter; 
and, having at length accomplished the feat, 
walked awar, saying: ‘‘There! The next 
fellow that comes along here will get some 
thing fresh!" 


.. There is a story going the rounds to the 
effect that Mr. Mallock, the anthor of the 
‘““New Republic,’’ recently called on Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle. After a long conversation, 
relating. no doubt, to the serious question Is 
life worth living? Mr. Mallock rose to take 
leave. Mr. Carlyle shook him warmly by the 
hand. ‘‘ You are very kind to visit me, Mr. 
Mallock,”’ said he, ‘‘ very kind, andIam much 
obliged to you: but I should be still more 
obliged to you if you will never come again.” 


.. When the hops grow dear, 
Britain trembles for her beer; 
Should the hop-crop fail, 
Where would Britain get her ale? 
When the crop iz only half, 
Little ’alf-and-alf she'll quaff; 
When the crop grows short and shorter, 
Port, not porter, shall support her; 
Should the hop-crop stop, 
Never more she'll brew a drop: 
And when Britain ceases brewin’ 
Britain’s on the brink of ruin. 


..-At the theater, not long since, a distin- 
guished surgeon was seen to applaud an actor 
with great zest, and those in the immediate 
vicinity joined in the applause. Turning sud- 
denly round, he asked why they applauded. 
“To tell the truth,’ said one, ‘‘it was partly 
from example.’’ ‘‘But you don’t know why I 
applanded,’’ he continued. “I was appland- 
ing the marvelous effects of fodide of potassi- 
um.”’ The actor was one of the physician’s 
patients, who had a stiff elbow-joint, and the 
remedy had proved efficacious, judging by his 





INDEPENDENT. 








Ministerial Register. 
rtp to First ch., 





ALLEN, J. C., Newerk, 
Paterson, N. J. 

ANDERSON, T. D., D.D., 
Boston, Mass. 

BIBB, 7, W., Frauklin, Ky., resigns. 

CLARK, W. A., removes from Helena, Ark., 
to Bristol, Tenn. 

DUNCAN, Jon, D.D., accepts call to Mans- 
field, Mass. 

FERRIS, M. L., Recklesstown, N. J., resigns. 

GRAVES, H. C., Fall River, called to First 
ch., Haverhill, Mass. 

HAMSICK, G. P., ord. at Boiling Springs, 
N.C. 

HARRIS, ALFRED, Hoboken, N. J., called to 
Massiah ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

HOUSE, M. L., removes trom Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Racine, Wis. 

JOHNSON, F., Marietta, Ga., resigns. 

JOSLYN, J. M., Leesville, N. Y., resigns. 

McNEIL, W. R., called to Pearl-st. ch., Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 

OGILBY, C., ord. at Clear Springs, 8. C. 

RIPLEY, N., Masonville, N. Y., resigns. 

SPURLOCK, M. 8., ord. at Hardin, Mo. 

TEAGUE, M., ord at Nine Mile, Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ealled to South 


ADSIT, M.H., ord. as evangelist at Sylva- 
nia, O. 

ALDEN, E. H., Waseca, Minn., called to 
Brookings, D. T. 

ALLWORTH, Joun, Utica, called to Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

BALDWIN, J. B. Weathersfield Center, Vt., 
called to Peru, Mass. 

BARSTOW, C., Maple Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

BLAIR, H. P., C Ww accepts call to 
We stmoreland, N, 

BRADFORD, Park, A. C., Flat Rock, Mich. 

CAMPBELL, James, Russell, Kansas, resigns, 
to engage in temperance work, 

CHRISTIE, Georar W., Salmon Falls, called 
to Wolfboro’, N. H. 


CRANE, K. H, Napoleon, Mich., resigns, 
April 1st. 

CRAWFORD, Wi1utaM, Green Bay, Wis., 
resigns. 


cu 5g D. E., Lowell, called to Craftsbury, 


DARLING, 8. W., Nelson, asked to supply at 
W entworth, N. H. 

DEBEVOISE, G. H., North Brookfield, called 
to Leominster, Mass. 

GARDNER, T. A., died in Faribault, 
Jan, 29th, at the age of 50 years. 

GOLDSMITH, Cuanrves F., called to Milton 
Mills, N. H. 

HINDLEY, Grong, Avoca, Iowa, accepts call 
to Lead City, D." 

LARRY, Joun H., baer asked to supply at 
Fisherville, N. -. and become principal 
of Pennycook An ademy. 

LUDWIG, C. B., Williamston, called to Dorr, 
Mich. 

MICHAEL, Groner, 
Jan. 21st. 

NICHOLS, N. R., 
Vt. 


Minn., 


inst. at Moriah, N.Y.» 


closes his labors at Barnet, 


PARKER, J. H., Cheboygan, Mich , called to 
be associate pastor at Peoria, MN). 

PARSONS, R., Flat Rock, 
Raisinville, Mich. 

PUDDEFOOT, W. G., ord. at White Clond, 
Mich., Jan. 29th. 

REDEOFF, RicHArRD, 
Sherman, Mich. 

SILENCE, W. E., accepts call to Baldwin and 
Custer, Mich. 

TOWLER, Toomas, closes his labors at Fre- 
mont Center, Mich. 

WILSON, Greorat H., Globe Village, 
called to Second ch., Biddeford, Me. 


accepts call to 


Sand Lake, 


called ta 


Mass., 


LUTHERAN, 


DANIELS, A. M., removes from Seward to 
Sinith’s Landing, N. Y. 


DUTT, E., Carlisle, accepts call to Martins 


burg, Penn. 

REINMUND, J. F., Lebanon, Penn., resigns, 

HAFERMANN. H. G., Hoboken, N. J., re- 
signe. 

RHODES, G. M., Bedford, called to Everett, 
Penn. 


SMITH, D., removes from Noblesville, Ind., to 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BUCHANAN, W. Howe 1, St. Louis, Mo., 
accepts call to Georgetown, Texas. 
CHICHESTER, W1L114M J., Titusville, called 
to First ch., Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
EDWARDS, Trron, D.D., Paintel hia, Penn., 
accepts call to Gouy eneur, N } ¢. 
— J. B., accepts call to Amagansett, 


FRAZER, Davip R. patiabe, called to Classon- 
ave. ch., Brooklyn, h - 
HASSEN, J. Bog We Tak Kan., 
stated supply’ at Nanticoke, Penn. 
McKNIGHT, Ws. J., eh inst. in First ch., 
New Brunswick, N. J 
POTTER, THomas C., Princeton Fe de- 
clines call to Steamboat Rock k, Ta. 
SANDERSON, J. W., Janesville, Wis., be- 
comes synodical missionary for Wisconsin. 
SCOTT, WiLLarD, inst. at West Farms, N. Y. 
wus, = R., D.D., called to First ch., 


becomes 
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| Witeentuee. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to ther pub- 
Nehers for all volumes receired, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the setection of works 
for further notice. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES. 


THE first number of the new Presbyterian 
Review comes to us in goodly outward form 
and a goodly variety of matter. In a short 
opening article the editors explain the 
character and aim of the Review, as seeking 
to unite and represent all branches of the 
Presbyterian family in the United States. 
We give it a hearty welcome and wish it 
due success. Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, in the 
article on ‘‘ Hume, Huxley, and Miracles,” 
undertakes to examine Hume’s philosopb- 
ical and theological position, especially in 
connection with Huxley’s life of Hume in 
the Morley series. It does not seem to us 
that Prof. Shedd contributes anything to 
the understanding of the subject, or even 
that he fully comprehends the position he 
assails. He makes one very unfortunate 
mistake in referring to Huxley’s book. On 
p. 9 he quotes Huxley as affirming some- 
thing which the latter, in fact, merely gives 
(p. 76) as the summing-up of Hume’s 
opinion; and, on the strength of this mis- 
quotation, mses very uncomplimentary 
language about Prof. Huxley. In ‘Juve 
nal’s Historical Judgments,” by Prof. W. A. 
Packard, we have a valuable picture of the 
better side of the life of the Roman world 
about the beginning of the second century. 
Juvenal did not purposely blacken his 
times; but a professed satirist naturally 
selects the worse side and extreme speci- 
mens of it. If we turn to Tacitus, and 
especially to Pliny, we shall find abundant 
proof of the existence of an intellectually 
and morally highly cultivated individual, 
family, and social life. There were great 
legal and individual charities—among them 
a foundation to aid poor girls—and many 
beautiful pictures of pure and happy 
characters, of tranquil enjoyment, and 
earnest activity and philanthropy. ‘‘Do 
we not seem,” asks Mr. Pac Kard, * to be in 
a circle adorned by such men and women as 
grace the best society of our own or any 
period?” And he adds that this picture 
enables us to see what human nature is 
capable of with nothing more than the 
ordinary oid it has received from the 
Creater, while it puts beyond doubt the 
moral responsibility of the Roman pagan 
world. Prof. Benj. B. Warfield discusses 
the ‘‘ Apologetical Valueof the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs,” a ‘ Christian 
pseudepigraph purporting to give an ac- 
count of the last utterances of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, warning their children to 
avoid the sins into which they themselves 
had fallen, and laying bare to them the 
things which should come in the after-time. 
It is evidently addressed to Jews and Jew- 
ish Christians, to attract them to or confirm 
them in Christianity as a development of 
antique Judaism known, foretold, and pre- 
pared for from the beginning.” Prof. 
Warfield confines himself to the considera- 
tion of the bearing of this production on 
the history of the New Testament canon, 
and concludes that it testifies to the canon- 
ical authority in the early part of the second 
century of almost all the now received New 
Testament hooks, in which opinion he is 
supported by weighty modern critical 
authorities. Of course, much depends on 
the date of the work, which Mr. Warfield, 
with many modern critics, put at A, D. 
100—120. His discussion of this point is 
not full or. satisfactory; but the article 
shows good work and is worthy of study 
by clergymen and Sunday-school teachers. 
Professor H. M. Baird's article, ‘‘ Notes 
on Theological Education in the Reformed 
Churches of France and French Switzer- 
land,” gives details and makes suggestions 
that may profitably be pondered by our 
American theological schools. There is a 
demand for greater thoroughness in the 
department of Old Testament exegesis, 
and this involves preparation in Hebrew 
before students enter the seminary. At 
present the seminary instructor in Hebrew 
can do little more than teach the elements 
of the language, and the student usually 
carries away with him so slender a knowl- 


_ edge of it that he loses it all in five years. 
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thereby greatly cramped; if the instructor 
gives muc time to exegesis, the Hebrew 
grammar suffers; and, with all devotion to 
the latter, the student has commonly not 
time to learn the methods of scientific ex- 
egesis. Why cannot Hebrew be taught in 
our academies and colleges, so that the 
theological schools may be able to require 
some knowledge of the language as 4 con- 
dition of entrance? One feature in the 
plan of the free Faculty of Neuchatel also 
deserves consideration—namely, sending 
students, after they have gone through the 
theological course, to spend some time at 
an academy or university. ‘‘ We are 
happy,” says Professor Godet, ‘‘to see 
them continuing to work independently in 
greater centers.” There isnothing that our 
clergy need more than broad and deep 
general culture. The article on ‘‘Ra 

venna,” by the Rev. M. R, Vincent, is a 
very readable sketch of the artistic history 
of that city in its three periods—the Theo- 
dosian, the Gothic, and the Byzantine. 

The last article is ‘‘ The Documentary IMis- 
tory of the Wesminster Assembly,” by 
Professor C. A. Briggs, a carefully pre- 
pared history of that body, from the original 
documents. We welcome all such careful 
historical investigations, and trust that 
Professor Briggs will continue his work. 

If, ‘‘as has been suggested in not a few 
quarters, the time has come to revise the 
work of the Assembly at Westminster,” 
then a knowledge of the historical condi 

tions under which it produced the symbols 
of Presbyterianism is of prime importance, 

and such revision will have ‘interest for 
others besides Presbyterians. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra opens with a sketch 
of ‘Calvin's Ethics” (a translation from 
the German)—that is, not an ethical philos 
ophy, but a scheme of Christian life con- 
sidered as wrought in the soul by the Divine 
Spirit through faith. The science of ethics 
yet awaits an expounder. On this follows 
an article, by Rev. G. F. Wright, on ‘‘Some 
Analogies between Calvinism and Darwin. 
ism,” in which he points out that both 
these theories are foes to sentimentalism, 
friendly to realism, are liable to the same 
class of ‘misunderstandings, and are con- 
tented to rest their cases on probabilities. 
If it be objected to Darwinism (that is, 
Evolution) that its scheme of law, of. un 
broken continuity in Nature, destroys free- 
dom, the same objection may be made, and 
with equal reason and force, to the Augus. 
@inian, Pauline, or Israelitish doctrine of 
the absolute sovereignty of God. There is 
w difficulty, it may be said, in determining, 
according to the Evolution scheme, when 
man, racially or individually, becomes a 
vational being. But the difficulty exists, in 
the case of the individual, under any 
theory. Can the law tell when the fetus 
becomes a person? And Calvinism has a 
similar difficulty. Does the individual 
human soul come by transmission from the 
parent, or is it directly created by God? 
What theologian can tell on theological 
grounds, and who does not know the difti- 
culties of either position? In truth, there 
is no difliculty connected with the doctrine 
of Evolution that does not equally attach 
vo the Bible, and to every possible system 
of thought or belief. We shall never get 
vid of difficulty and mystery. Prof. A, 
Duff, Jr., in an article on ‘‘ The Method of 
the Theological Use of the Bible,” insists on 
« thorough study of each period and writer 
of the Bible, for the purpose not of collect- 
ing proof-texts, but of learning the thought 
and feeling of the writers Especially 
must we try to know and understand the 
teaching of Jesus. The author remarks 
that, for that purpose, a knowledge of 
Aramaic is necessary. ‘‘Much that is said 
in Greek in the New Testament could never 
have been said or thought in Aramaic.” 
**The Wine Question ” is discussed by A. B. 
Rich, D.D., who wishes to show, @ priori, 
that the Scriptures ought to prohibit the 
use of alcoholic drinks, and then, philolog- 
ically, that they do. Can Mr. Rich be seri 
ous in saying that ¢irosk means ‘new 
wine, as possession or inheritance, it be- 
ing one of the most valuable products of 
Palestine, the promised possession of the 
descendants of Abraham”? We hope not. 
Yet what cannot be done when it is under- 
taken to make the words of the Bible per- 
form s lexicographical somersault? The 
Rev. W. H. Cobb has collected and ex. 
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nephesh, tracing it from the original mean- 
ing ‘‘ breath” to the sense of ‘‘creature” 
and then ‘‘person,” thence passing to the 
two subdivisions ‘‘ body” and ‘‘ mind,” the 
first again dividing into ‘‘life” and “ vital 
principle,” and the second into ‘‘ feeling” 
and ‘‘self.” We suggest to the writer 
whether it would not be better to derive 
the signification ‘* ind ” immediately from 
the original meaning, ‘‘ breath,” as Latin 
anima and animus from a stem meaning 
‘‘to breathe or blow,” and so Greek psyche 
and, perhaps, English soul. It is properly 
remarked that the expression in Gen. ii, 7, 
rendered in the common version “living 
soul,” does not confer a special dignity on 
man. It is used of the lower animals, as 
in Ezek. xlvii, 9. The proper understand- 
ing of this Hebrew word is important in 
the exegesis of the New Testament. The 
Greek psyche, no doubt, generally in the 
Gospels represents the idea conveyed by 
the Hebrew word; and such a passage as 
Mat. xvi, 26, cannot be rightly interpreted 
without bearing thisin mind. The whole 
of the Old Testament is of prime import- 
ance for the understanding of the New. 
In that part of the article on the ‘‘Sab- 
bath,” by Rev. W. D. Love, that relates to 
its observance in ancient times we should 
think it well for the author to notice what 
Schrader, Proctor, and others have said 
about a supposed derivation of the week 
and the Sabbath by the Hebrews from the 
Babylonians. There are some interesting 
statements in the recently read inscriptions 
about the Accadian observance of a weekly 
day of rest. 

The article which will be most read and 
studied by Methodists in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review is that of Dr. J. M. Buck. 
ley, on the Itinerancy. It is a carefully 
written paper, describing the origin and 
growth of the system, its peculiar advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and discussing the 
plans for removal] of the limitation and for 
extension of theterm. Dr. Buckley argues 
that the removal of the limitation would 
be the destruction of the Itinerancy. It is 
essential that there should bea limit. It 
might be six years, as in Australia. There 
must, then, be an arbitrary element in the 
Itinerancy, fixed by law and over which 
the bishop has no power. Suppose this 
limit be placed at twenty or twenty-five 
years, instead of three or six. Would Dr. 
Buckley still regard the system as an itin- 
erancy? If the time-limit is to be retained 
and the term is to be extended, why should 
not a limit be fixed upon which would permit 
ministers to become pastors, as wellas preach- 
ers? Dr. Jacob Todd writes not a critical 
review of Dr. Harman’s “‘ Introduction,” 
but simply a description of it. We had 
been led to expect a careful and critical ex- 
amination of this new work. The an- 
nouncement is made that Dr. Harman has 
revised his work for a new edition and 
changed ‘‘a number of his conclusions.” 
We trust the missing chapter on the MSS. 
of the New Testament has been introduced. 
Dr. E. W. Blyden writes delightfully and 
ably, as he always does, of the Negro Ques- 
tion in the United States. Dr. Blyden, 
who is, as many know, a full-blooded Negro 
himself, is persuaded that the African has 
a great future, which he must be free to fash- 
ion for himself, in his own country, Africa. 

The article on ‘‘Ignatius and his Epis- 
tles,” by C. F. Thwing, decides in favor of 
the genuineness of the shorter Greek re- 
cension; and Rev. B. H. Badley, of India, 
gives in ‘‘ The Great Epic of India” a brief 
but very pleasant sketch of the Ramayana. 
Our missionaries may do no little good by 
carefully studying the pagan literatures in 
in the midst of which they live, and giving 
totheir brethren at home the results of 
their investigations. It is now generally 
recognized that there is something in the 
religious ideas of the Hindus especially 
worthy of serious consideration by Chris- 
tians. 

We are glad to seein the Quarterly Re- 
view of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, several articles of a purely literary 
and scientific character, such as those en- 
titled ‘Studies in Shakespeare,” an essay 
on the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” and the 
‘Social Life of our Forefathers,” an at- 
tempt to restore the social, political, and 
religious institutions of the primitive Indo- 
Europeans. We think, by the way, this 





than ‘‘ Aryans,” which properly includes 
only Hindus and Persians or Eranians. A 
translation is given from the German of 
E. Zeller of a paper on the ‘‘ Development 
of Monotheism among the Greeks.” It is 
becoming more- and more clear to the 
student of religious and cultural history 
that the progress of monotheistic feeling in 
the Greek and Roman world was one of 
the most important of the preparations for 
Christianity. To trace the growth of this 
feeling in all lands is one of the main tasks 
of the religious philosophy of our day. 
We regret the tone of the article entitled 
** The Conflict,” a review of Draper’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science.” Not that we endorse Dr. Dra- 
per’s positions, but because this article 
seriously misunderstands and misrepresents 
both religion and science. What is to be 
said of such an assertion as the following? 
“‘Anything in history or science which 
conflicts with the Bible must be ignored, 
or, at least, laid over until a more thorough 
induction shall eliminate the hostile ele- 
ment.” This would be to crush thought, 
and thereby destroy religion. The article on 
the ‘‘ Problem of Life” undertakes to con- 
struct a scheme of life out of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. It assumes Solomon to be its 
author; but there is no more certain result 
of modern criticism than that Solomon did 
not write it. For the rest, the Book must 
be studied more closely than the author 
of this article has done, if its instruction is 
to be made practical. We fear that no 
good comes of such criticism as is contained 
in the article on ‘‘Spencer’s First Princi- 
ples.” There is a bitterness in it that savors 
neither of Christian love nor of scientific 
candor. We hope that this excellent Re- 
view will give the names of its contributors, 
It would make the reading pleasanter and 
more useful. 

The Reformed Quarterly Review opens 
with a long article by J. W. Nevin, which, 
under the title ‘‘The Pope’s Encyclical,” 
discusses the relation of the supernatural to 
the religious life. The writer properly in- 
sists that there is an essential agreement be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism in their 
defense of divine truth and in their elevation 
of faith above ‘reason; and he rightly de- 
mands, for the understanding of the Bible, 
something more than grammar and logic. 
Christianity, he says, is Christ; and the 
true sense of God’s Word is veritable spirit 
and life on the part of God. There is much 
in the article that is good; but we fail to 
get from itany light on the main question 
—the relation between reason and faith. 
Neither ‘‘The Pope’s Encyclical” nor 
Protestant writings in general seem to us to 
do anything more than indulge in vague 
generalities on this question. Would it not 
be better to take actual examples, and show 
where the function of reason ends and that 
of faith begins? That would do inquiring 
minds more good than much assertion that 
reason is the handmaid of faith—an asser- 
tion of which it is probably true that no- 
body who makes it knows what he means 
by it. Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, 
makes a vigorous plea for Latin and Greek 
in modern education as the ‘‘ special cul- 
ture studies.” The article on ‘Lessing and 
Christianity,” by Prof. J. 8. Stahr, under- 
takes to determine Lessing’s position in re- 
spect to Christianity from the general tone 
of his literary productions, and especially 
from his theological writings. The writer's 
very judicious conclusion is that Lessing 
was hostile to the Christianity of his time, 
which he thought corrupt; but not to re- 
vealed religion, and especially not to what 
he regarded as the religion of Christ. 

In the Baptist Review Dr. Wayland Hoyt 
replies to the philosophical position of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison by an appeal to the facts 
of consciousness, and Rev. P. 8. Moxom 
discusses the ‘‘ English Reformation.” A 
comparison between the times of Henry 
VIII and our own would be instructive. The 
differences, no less than the resemblances, 
might teach us useful lessons. Mr. Moxom 
gives a rich quotation from Luther's reply 
to Henry’s polemical book on the seven 
sacraments. The article on “ Brain and 
Mind,” by President D. J. Hill, is an exam. 
ination of several recent books on the sub- 
ject. We fear that Dr. Hill, in his inter- 
esting collection of facts, falls into the 
mistake, 80 common among religious apol- 





striking advance in the discovery of phe- 
nomenal sequences isa step hostile to re- 
ligion. Not long ago no little apprehen 
sion was felt in some quarters about a cer- 
tain Bathybius, and considerable exulta- 
tion was expressed when the said Bathy- 
bius, as was supposed, retired to the limbo 
of things that never were; and yet it would 
have been a quite harmless thing. And so, 
if the character and mode of working of 
the ultimate molecules of nef¥ous matter 
were discovered, this would make no dif- 
ference in the theistic argument, and none 
in the argument for the reality of the mind 
and soul of man. Press the chain of 
sequences as far back as you choose, and 
God stands behind all. Religion has ab- 
solutely nothing to fear from science; men 
of science have no interest in maintaining 
anything but the truth and are themselves 
the first to reject scientific error. 

The Oriental Church Magozine gives us 
several interesting sketches of Russian life, 
and English rule in Cyprus and Asia, the 
ritual in the administering of the Holy 
Chrism in the Greek Church after bap- 
tism, and a notice of Macarius, Metropol- 
itan of Moscow. We should be glad if 
the magazine would furnish its readers 
with a short account of Macarius’s theolog- 
ical position, as given in his writings on 
dogmatic theology. 





From the Board of Publication of the Re- 
formed Church in America, New York, we have 
a Commentary on the Catholic Epistles, by Dr. 
John T. Demarest, a pleasing illustration of 
the growing interest in bibical exegesis among 
American scholars. The commentary is crit- 
ical and theological, yet quite within the com- 
prehension of the general reader; and it has 
the recommendation of dealing faithfully with 
hard passages, as well aseasyones. The gram- 
matical remarks are simple and clear, but 
sometimes not quite accurate. For example, 
I Pet. i, 14, the “as” (<¢) is called a “ logical "” 
particle, thoughit is here, as always, simply a 
particle of comparison, one of twocorrelatives. 
There are also useful remarks on the Greek 
text; but the author does not fully enough 
state his reasons for adopting certain readings. 
Writers of popular and other commentaries 
may be of great service to their readers by giv- 
ing brief, clear discussions of textual points, 
describing the value of the various authorities 
cited and summing up the evidence in a sim- 
ple and distinct way. The exegetical remarks 
are well conceived and seem to us to be in 
general correct. On one or two important 
passages, however, we cannot agree with Dr. 
Demarest. In I Pet. iii, 18—20 he holds that 
Christ as the Eternal Word or Angel Jehovah, 
manifested himself to Noah, and through him 
as his prophet preached to the spirits in Tarta- 
rus. This interpretation is not warranted by text 
and context, which clearly make Christ’s 
preaching to the imprisoned spirits independ- 
ent of Noah; and it can only be understood to 
mean that after his death he descended to 
Sheol, or Hades, and there announced the Gos- 
pel to its denizens. And we would add, with 
genuine respect for Dr. Demarest’s devout 
spirit and good work, that in his exposition of 
this passage we find a disposition not so much 
to put himself en rapport with the writer and 
his times, and work out the meaning with un- 
flinching exegetical firmness, as to inquire 
what the writer’s meaning ought to be in or- 
der to bring it into accord with the supposed 
teaching of other parts of the New Testament, 
a disposition fatal to exegetical accuracy. Our 
author renders the difficult passage II Pet. 
i, 19, “‘And [so] we have more sure the pro- 
phetic word,” where the insertion of “‘so”’ is 
not allowed by the connection. We do not 
find that he contributes anything to the under- 
standing of the relation between the Pauline 
and Jacobine views of faith, a question that 
must undoubtedly be studied in the light of 
the contemporary history. We cannot accord 
much value to the introductions, They are 
somewhat unscientific statements of the super- 
ficial facts of the questions involved. In treat- 
ing of the position of First Peter in the Ancient 
Church, it should be stated that it is omitted 
in the Muratorian Fragment, and also probably 
by Theodore of Mopsuestia. Our author’s dis- 
cussion of the canonicity of Second Peter is 
markedly apologetic, dwelling on one set of 
facts and omitting the other, and lacking in a 
full treatment of the internal grounds. So also 
he decides, almost without citing evidence, 
that the relation between Second: Peter and 
Jude is simply that Jude quotes Peter. A 
careful comparison between the parallel pas- 
sages in the two would be of use to the reader 
and would help to solve the problem, which Dr. 
Demarest dismisses with the remark that Jude 
acknowledges his obligation to Peter by the 
way in which he cites II Pet. iii, 2, 8, as if 
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were certain that Jude 17 is a reference to that 
passage in Second Peter. But, while our 
author has not made any addition to the criti- 
cal knowledge of these books, he has collect- 
ed material that will be serviceable to the pas- 
tor and the Sunday-school-teacher, to whom 
we can accordingly commend it. 


..Communism and Soctalism (Scribner's 
Sons, New York), by ex-President Woolsey, is 
for the most part a republication of the series of 
articles which recently appeared in the columns 
of THE INDEPENDENT. We supposed at the time 
that the articles would ultimately take the 
book form, and cannot doubt that the public 
will welcome them in this form as an import- 
ant contribution to the literature of this sub- 
ject. Whatever ex-President Woolsey does, 
he does exceedingly ably and well. His plan 
was not to go into an extended history of the 
details of Socialism, or give an elaborate ex- 
position of the economical principles of modern 
Socialism; but rather to write a series of articles 
on the subject which the people would read, 
and from which they would gather the drift 
and purposes of the socialists and see the evils 
naturally attendant upon the adoption of their 
ideas. In this respect his treatise is an admir- 
able success. Socialism, whether as a govern- 
mental or an economical theory, or both com- 
bined, would set the world back, and not ahead. 
Its denial of the doctrine of private property is 
a fundamental heresy, not only contrary to the 
instincts of human nature, but adapted in 
practice to increase, rather than decrease, the 
evils of society. When a remedy would pro- 
duce more evils than {it would cure, common 
sense says that it is best not to take the 
remedy. 


.. The low prices at which novels are now 
eold have sugcested to Messrs. 1. K. Funk & 
Co., of this city. the feasibility of publishing a 
series of other valuable worksin a form that 
will make them generally accessible—to issue a 
“Standard Series.” The first number of this 
series contains Spurgeon’s John Ploughman’s 
Talk, well known for its homely wisdom, and 
Carlyle’s address on the Choice of Books, full 
of the sage’s juiciness. We commend this 
enterprise to the reading public and wish 
Messrs. Funk & Co. success. 


.. President Hurst’s address before the 
Evangelical Alliance In Basle has been print- 
ed by Phillips & Hunt. Thesubject, Christian 
Union, is ably and sensibly treated. There is 
so munch ‘gush’ often tn addresses on this 
question that it isa pleasure to read a careful, 
thoughtful, and practical paper, Hke Dr. 
Hurst’s. 
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exceedingly your idea Sot publishing cheap editions of 

standard work: 
From Bishop ‘sim on, D.D., LL.D.: “ Your object ta 

highly commendable,” etc 


. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 
21 and 23 Barclay St., New York. 


‘Recent Publications 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Helps for the Study of the Berean 
Lessons. 


LESSON COMMENTARY ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LES- 
SONS FOR 1880. 


REV. JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D., and REV. J. L. 
HURLBOT, M. A. 





A compendium of the best and richest thoughts on 
the International Sunday-school Lessons compiled 
from the great libraries—a commentary in itself of 
the most valuable character. This is not a substitute 
for the Sunday-school Journal, but is designed to ac- 
company it. Noteacher should be without both of 


BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
BISHOP RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER. 
DIR occcnccccecnss cvetSencnsetacocvescesesnses -$1 25 
THE ATONEMENT IN CHRIST. 
JOHN MILEY, D. D. 


STUDIES IN THEISM. 
BORDEN P. BOWNE. 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARY S80O- 
CIETY OF THE M. E. CHURCH 
J. M. REID, D. D. 


I Be txccccensisantasenn . $8 00 


Either of the above sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


An Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine illustrations. Price, free 
by mati, 15 cents. 

“To those who wish to gather afotr, clear, and not 

'e conception of the art of engraving and 

its great eo. the perusal of this article will prove 

very satiafact e paper is remarkably clear 
compend 





foun. "*— INSURANCE TIMES, 


Also, just published, price 10 cents, a new edition of 
the late Charles Sumner’s Essay, “The Best Portraits 
in Engraving.” 

FREDERICK KEPPEL, 28 Broadway, N. XN. x 


ECLECTIC PENS. — 


If you. want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 
No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 
Sample Card, by Mail, 10 cts. 
Sample Gross, by Mail, $1.00. 
Braaq & (5 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Postage prepaid by 4 — - ag to ane! Subscriber 


vy SW EELY. 
HARPER’S IAGAZIE, Ce RP ETS WEEKLY, anil 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one dress, for one year, 





Antwerp, . Cincinnati 





10; or two for $7. Postage prepess by the Pub- 
‘8 CATALOG will be sent by 
mailon pocetet of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





A VALUABLE WORK. 


READER'S HAND-BOOK 


OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, 
FACTS, AND STORIES. 


WITH TWO APPENDICES. 
By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., 


Author of “Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “a 
Guide to Science,” etc. 


Crown Sve. 1184 pages. Half Merecco, 
$3.50. Sheep, $4. Half Calf, $5. 


This volume will be found of ¢ use to explain 
illustrations — Lage to ish illustrations 
for autbors, and to refresh the 


memory which as partly oF who yt otten a play, 
bn and others 'w ho 





sh to ea “tale to amuse children ; to fur- 
nish Lt ~ wy conversation fn social 
while away a ull he half-hour or winter's evening. In- 
terleaved, would form the nucieus of a capital 
oommon.-p! 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by oy 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
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ASTONISHING PRICES. 


We have on hand for sale the following named fine 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A. 
R.. Ritchie) and Publications, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any eddress upou receipt of the price named, 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST KEADING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 


BOMBS... ..ccccvcccccsccccovcscoccccoccveccece $2 00 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 

and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 

the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 

TRAP R GOR. 00 0cccccccscccccccccccesesscccceses 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Size, 26x40................. 200 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S.GRANT. Size, 

Ic ceinanwisevecscasenscatseneusedeesneee 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON, 

a, Bin ne ccc eseccscccesessescses< 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x20.. a 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20. 100 


All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are print- 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
peater. Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 
Pe Rawicceccansedeccbsnctstcannevacsnccesers 

(Former price, $1.50.) 


This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AND TUE MEN.” 
Roundin Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 

It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation ” and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
lishers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 
again. 

Orders should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. | 


CHURCHES CONTEMPLATING 
A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 
SHOULD WAIT FOR THE 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


which will be the most important work for choral 
and congregational publéhea t ever issued, 
hed by 


_A. s. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK, 
CLE AAC ready) ot 
5,000 Choice Books at 30 
low Pee ee 
Send postal for the best Catalo 
Books ever issu 
LAURIAT, 801 * 
Old South, Boston, M 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


100 











Ba: ns 
ie 0 ‘good 
Vashington 8t., opp. 











THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, 


FOR 
Clergymen, Physicians, 


Lawyers, 
Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, 
and all who read books. 


It is made of iron, Doaeiny ornamented. It ir 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 
most com book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Revolving Book-Case made. It can never 
warp, shrink, or eet out of order. Send for cir- 
cular. Send 25 cents for our New ILLvstRaTep 
CaTaLooug, with over 800 illustrations of Educa. 
tional and useful articles. 


BAKER, PRATT & Co., 
School and Dealers in everything in the 
ee Stationery f tionkd ™ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand i Sto, New York. 








$6657" tn, Jour own town. Term go ournt, 


= i 





bs 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
FRANCIS. & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manuiacturers of 
atent Spring-back Account Bo oke. 


All kinds of first-class Siattonery, Ww iting | Paper, Desk 
Portfolios, Scrap-Books, E Tiarles, 
Pocket’ Cutlery, Cards, 


We kee 
prices. 





1x 
eee Ww alles, 


c., ete. 
everything in Our line and sell at owest 
rders solicited. CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD CARDS 


fee Sunday and Day-schools and Kindergartens. Over 

.000 kinds and designs. ices to suit the times, 
k ‘legant new and appropriate designs of Schoo! and 
Society Diplomas, Price-lists and samples of kd 
ucatioual Cards free to any teachers or agente sending 
us thelr address. J. H. BUFFORD SONS, Manufactur 
ing Publishers, 114 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Es' 

shed 1830 





62 Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
name in Gold, 10c. ‘Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


a Yt 
EDUCATION. 
FStAse ISHED 1868. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER'S 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court St., neardl ity Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Rooms. 
Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 








music. A firm foundation laid for os ‘ginners. Style 
and finish given advanced piayers. For varticulars, 
address the Director, HENRY MOLLENHAUER. 








PEANSY LVANIA MIL ITARY AC ADE- 
CHESTER, Pa., reopens January 7th. Civil 


2 1, Chemistry, Classics, and English. De- 


grees conferred. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 
The Cincinnati | Wesleyan Female Cc ollege.— 
i —~ Languages, Sctence, Painting, Wood-carv- 


ng, and d Mu = Semesters begin Sept. 2ith, Feb. 6th. 
Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


‘MUSIC | PUBLICATIONS. 


You cannot make a ‘mistake if you 
order ‘* THE SOVEREIGN,’* by H. R. 
Palmer, for your Singing Class. ** THE 
SOVEREIGN”? is being adopted by 
wideseawake Teachers all over the land, 





Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cts.3 by 
express for $7.50 per dozen. 





The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. Seward, 
is a valuable collection of Glees, Part 
Songs, Male Quartets, etc., useful for 
Musical Societies, Singing Classes, Glee 
Clubs, and all lovers of Song. 
only $9.00 per doz. 
receipt of 61. 


BIGLOW 


76 East Nivoth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


192 pages; 
Sent postpaid on 





MAIN, 


. eueneen Street, 
CHICAGO, 


‘Novello’s Music Primers, 





1. Kaudimeuts of Music, Cummings 50c. 
2. Art of Piano-forte Playing. Paver $1 06 
3. The Organ, Stainer. 1 00 
4. Singing. Randegger. 2 00 
5. Masical Forms. Pauer. 1 06 
6. Harmony, Stainer. 106 
7. Instrumentation, Prout. 1 06 
8. Violin. Tours. 1 06 

y popular books in England, and rapidly becom- 
pm so in this country. They are not properly Prim 
ers, but Instruction jooks, ¥: ith practical treatises on 
the instruments and abundant picture and musical 
illustrations, a history of the organ,etc, Valuable 
books for r any one interested In music, 

7” PRE (30 cts.) o nexcelled as 
WHIT E ROBES. Sunday-school Song Book, 


(35 cts.) 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. excited ° 


Temperance Song Book. 


x 
A ME R ICA N ($1.25, or ne! Gosen. ) A 
ough Anthems of fine 
quality to “provide A N T H K one per Sunday 
tor two years. Comptled by ny N. JouNSON, 


J.H. Tenney, and A. J. AB BO DK. 


Any book matilea, post. fre Pe, ‘for the retail price. 


The Weekly MU SIC AL RECORD gives nearly 
30 pages of good music per month, $2 per year, 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
_843 Broadway, New York, _ 


“MUSICAL CURRICULUM” 


by GEO. F. ROOT, 


Leads all Improvements in the Art 
of Music Teaching. 


It goes to work on the plan that or should not 
be made to pursue their studies in t dious, me 
hentia al methods, which, while making the finge ere 
supple, dwarf and warp the mental faculties. 
“MusicAL Corricutum” early opens up the Beauties 
of the theory of rausic, and gives the e pupil giim 
of the science, while it teaches the art egredual 
development of the subject ts ween ~ OW. eve 
ate something is gained, and that someth ing is cleariy 
fined and exe mplified. Whatever is of an abstract 
; ature is continually relieved by the introduction of 
pleasing exercises or songs, which, while constantly 
progressing, furnish also agreeable re tion. 


Give the “ Musical Curriculum” a 


careful examination. 
2 Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


or 80% Proadwa: way.) N. ¥ 


Ba Wreath of Praise 


NEW == wos BooK 


25,000 to Cive Away. 


Or one Copy to each Supt. sending name and loca 
tion of his School, inclosing Siz 


pose! Address ASA Mate - 

maili ur, 6. A 

— 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
Pleese mention = INDEPENDENT. 
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THE 





Religious Futeltiqence.— 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 





Iw view of the fact that the revised New 
Testament is to be published within a few 
months, the revision iaving been finished 
some time ago, an account of the origin of 
the revision movement, the names of the 
revisers, and how the work wasdone will 
be both timely and interesting, It will 
have been ten years on the sixth of May 
next since the Convocation of Canterbury 
provided for a committee of bib){cal schol- 
ars to revise the English version of 1611. 
The committee were authorized to asso- 
ciate with them representative scholars of 
other denominations, and proceed with the 
revisiow. They accordingly invited a num- 
ber of men, properly qualified, from Dis- 
senting bodies, to work with them, and 
also authorized a company of revisers to 
be formed in America. The two commit- 
tees, the English and the American, are 
each divided into two companies, the Old 
and New ‘Testament companies. The 
committees embrace at present 79 active 
members--52 English and 27 American. 
Besides these, some 22 were lost to the 
committees by death and resignation, so 
that 101 scholars havo been connected with 
the revision. The English New Testument 
Company is composed as follows: 
ee Etticorr, of Gloncester and Bristo) (chair- 


Bisnor MopERLy, of Salishury. 
Dean Bickersters, of Lichfield. 
DEAN STANLEY, of Weatmtuster. 
Dean Scort, of Rochester 
Dean BLakestry, of Lincoln. 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, of Dublin. 
Bisnor Worpeworrn, of St. Andrew's. 
Da. Joseru ANous (Baptiat), of London. 
Dr. Davip Brown (Presbyterian), of Aberdeen. 
Dr. F. J. A. Horr (Anglican), Cambridge. 
Txe Rev. W. G. Humeurey (Anglican), London, 
Canon Kewnepy, of Ely. 
AncHpEacon Ler, of Dublin 
Busnop Licatroor, of Durham. 
Dr. W. Mittican (Presbyterian), Aberdeen 
Dr. Wa. F. Mourron (Anglican), Cambridge 
Dr. SamvEL NEwTs (Congregational), London 
ARCHDEACONW PaLmER, of Oxford 
Dr. ALEXaNpER ROBERTS (Anglican), 8t. Andrew's, 
Scotland. 
PREDENDERY ScRIVENER, London 
Dr. Groros V. Surrn (Unitarian), Carmarthen. 
Dr. Cuas. J. Vavonn (Anglican), London. 
Canon Westcott, of Peterborough 
Tue Rev. J. Trowrares (Anglican), Weatimineter. 
Che followtuy are the members of the Ames 
feau Company 
Da. T. D. Wooisds (Congregativaal), New Ha\eu 
(chairman). 
Paor, J. H. THarer (Congregational), Andover, Masa 
Pror. Ezra Asror (Unitarian), Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr, J. K. Bure (Methodist), New Jersey. 
Da. THos, Cuase (Friend), Pennsylvania 
Dr. Howard Crossy (Presbyterian), New York 
Pror. TimoTny Dwiart (Congregational), New Hayea 
Dr. A. C. Kennuick (Baptist), Rochester, N. ¥ 
Bisnor Lee (Episcopal), Delaware 
Du. M. B. Rippie (Episcopal), Hartford 
Da. P. Scuarr (Presbyterian), New York. 
Dn. Cuan. Suort (Eptacopal), New York 
Dr. E. A. WasHrurRn (Episcopal), New York 
A number of scholars who were invited to 
join the Company declined, for various 
reasons. Three members—Drs. G. R. 
Crooks and W. F. Warren (Methodists) 
and Dr. H. B. Smith (Presbyterian)—re- 
signed. Prof. Hadley, of Yale, Dr. Hack- 
ett (Baptist), and Dr. Hodge (Presbyterian) 
died. 
The principles upon which the revision 
is made are as follows: 


“1. To introduce as few alterations as 
possible into the text of the authorized 
version consistently with faitiifuluess, 

“2. To limit, as far as possible, the ex 
pression of such alterations to the language 
of the authorized or earlier versions. , 

“*%. Each company to go twice over the 
portion to be revised—once provisionally 
the second time finally, a 

‘4. That the text to be adopted be that 
for which the evidence is decidedly _pre- 
ponderating, and that, when the text so 
adopted differs from that from which the 
authorized version was made, the alteration 
be indicated in the margin. 

‘5. To make or retain no change in the 
text, on the second final revision by each 
company, excepttwo-thirds of those present 
approve of the same; but on the first re- 
vision to decide by simple majorities, 

“6. In cvery case of proposed alteration 
that may have given rise to discussion, to 
defer the voting thereon till the next meet- 
ing, whensoever the same shall be required 
by one-third of those present at the meet- 
ing, such intended vote to be announced in 
the notice for the next meeting. 

‘7. To revise the headings of chapters, 
pages, paragraphs, Italics, and punctuation. 

“8. To refer, on the part of each com- 
pany, when considered desirable, to divines, 
scholars, and literary men, whether at home 
or abroad, for their opinions.” 


The Englieh and American Committees 





exchange first and second revisions, after 
which, if differences remain unharmonized, 
they are to be indicated in an appendix or 
preface. The revision is carried on pri- 
vately. The work of revision is not divid- 
ed among sub-committees, but is carried 
forward by all the members of the respect- 
ive companies, As to the changes made, 
Dr. Schaff says: ‘The revision will so 
nearly resemble the present version that 
the mass of readers and hearers will scarce- 
ly perceive the difference, while a careful 
comparison will show slight improvements 
in every chapter and almost every verse.” 
In « few instances changes may be made in 
the text, on overwhelming evidence, Italics 
may be omitted, and new headings to chap- 
ters adopted. 

The revised Bible will be published by 
the University Presses, from which com- 
pany have come the funds to defray the 
necessary expenses of the English Commit- 
tee. Neither the English nor the American 
revisers are to receive any compensation 
for their work. The expenses of the 
American Committee are provided for by 
voluntary contributions, which are man- 
aged by a committee of which Dr, Nathaa 
Bishop, of this city, is chairman. Dr. 
Schat!, from whose article we have already 
quoted from the book on ‘ Bible Revis 
ion,” published by the American Sunday- 
school Union, does not think the revision 
of the Old Testament will be finished be- 
fore 1882. There will be ample tiie, 
therefore, for the critical examination of 
the revised New Testament before the Old 
Testament is ready for the press. When 
the whole Bible is finished and printed, it 
will be for the Bible societies and churches 
to adopt it, if they shall approve it, before 
it can replace the form of the Version of 
1611, now in use. 

I 

One of the secular papers of Manchester, 
England, has gathered sume interesting and 
valuable statistics of religious denominations 
in Great Britain. It shows first that the Estab- 
lished Church has in England and Wales 2 
archbishops, 28 bishops, 4 suffragan bishops, 
20 deans, 74 archdeacons, 16,000 churches, and 
23,000 clergy, of whom one-fifth have no 
Nparochlal charge. The gross income of the 
Chucel is 340,000,000, and the Charch popula 
tow fe estimated af LSM ‘There are 
aittinys, hewever, bal fur 6,00U,00U Ihe 
Episcopal Church ta Ireland has % atch 
bishops, tv bishops, and nearly 2,0 clergy 
The Church population fs set down at less 
than three-quacters of a million. The Episco- 
pal Church fp Seotland has 7 bishops, 212 
churches, and 225 clergy. The Established 
Church of Seotland has 16 synods, 84 preshy- 
terles, 1,500 churches, and 1,639 ministers, 
and is credited with a population compiis- 
funy about half the péople of Scotland. 
The Free Church of Scotland has 14 synods, 
73 presbyteries, 1,021 congregations, and 1,026 
miulsters. It raised last year, for all purposes, 
$5,000,000. The United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland has 30 presbyteries, 544 churches, 
583 ministers, and 175,066 members. It raised 
$1,838,440 last year. The Presbyterian Church 
in England has 10 presbyteries, 278 congrega- 
tions, 267 ministers, and 58,000 members. The 
Irish Presbyterian Church has 36 presbyteries, 
635 ministers, and 599 congregations. There 
are 2,620 Congregational ministers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with about 360,000 mem- 
bers iu the British dominions. There are 
3,451 Baptist churches in Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1,879 ministers, and 276,348 members. 
The Wesleyans have in Great Britain and Ire- 
land 2,136 minicters and 403,009 members, be- 
sides 24,703 on trial for membership. The 
Methodist New Connecion has 674 ministers, 
426 chapels, and 25,760 members, with 3,857 
on probation. The Primitive Methodists have 
1,138 ministers, 4,527 chapels, and 182,877 
members. The United Methodist Free Churches 
have 368 ministers, 1,242 chapels, and 65,187 
members, besides 5,468 probationers. The Bible 
Christians report 182 ministers aud 31,000 
members. The Unitarians have 355 ministers; 
the Friends, 665 ; the Moravians, 56; the Jews, 
150 ; the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, 814. 
‘Lhe Swedenborgians have 64 societies and 

2987 members. The same paper makes the 
‘following estimate of the numbers of various 
denominations in the English-speaking world: 
Episcopalians, 18,000,000; Methodists of all 
descriptions, 16,000,000; Roman Catholics, 
13,500,000 ; Presbyterians of all descriptions, 
10,250,000 ; Baptists of descriptions, 8,000,- 
000 ; Congregationalists;¥,000,000; Unitarians, 
1,000,000; minor réligious sects, 1,500,000 ; of 
no particular religion, 8,500,000. Totals, 82,- 
750,000. 


. ., At a meeting last mouth of the Society 





for the Propagation of the Gospel, the case of 














INDEPENDENT. 


——————— 


Mr. Colley, who went to Natal, recently, to be- 
come Dean of Natal, under Bishop, Colenso, 
and received, as alleged, the good wishes of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops 
of Worcester and Exeter, was taken up and 
the following resolution adopted : 

‘* Whereas it has been alleged that a person 

in holy orders has recently gone out from En- 
gland with the intention of acting ministeri- 
ally, under the authority of Dr. Colenso, as 
bislrop within the Colony of Natal, and has 
publicly made a statement as to the sanction 
given to such intention, the Society hereby 
solemnly reaffirms the several resolutions by 
which it ceased to recognize the episcopal 
authority of Dr. J. Wise Colenso, and records 
its firm determination to uphold and maintain, 
60 far as lies in its power, the sole episcopal 
authority of Bishop Macrorie within the Colo- 
ny of Natal, as committed to him by the 
Church in South Africa.” 
An amendment, proposed by Berdmore Comp- 
ton, which virtually censured the Archbishop 
and Bishops for giving Mr. Colley encourage- 
ment, was voted down by only one majority, 
the vote being 107 to 106. The account of the 
meeting goes on to say that Dean Stanley, of 
Westminster, amidst frequent interruptions, 
passed a glowing eulogium on Bishop Colenso, 
who, he said, would long be remetnbered, when 
they were dead and buried, for his translation 
of the Scriptures and sympathy with the 
natives. 


...- lu addition to the measures to be taken 
for the endowment of the General Ihevlovical 
Seminary (Protestant Episcopal), ju this city, 
it Is proposed, as we learn from 7he Church- 
man, to remove the tnstitution from its pres- 
eut restricted and somewhat obscure location 
ou Tenth Avenue and Twentieth Street to 
ample grounds on the Eust River, above 
Seventy-sixth Street. Larger buildings are 
needed and could be erected on the new site. 
The Churchman says that, ‘‘ whether justly or 
unjustly, the General Seminary has been for 
some tiie regarded by many in the Church as 


practically a diocesan institution and con-, 


trolled mainly by one school of thought,’’ and 
‘it is thought that, if the institution be re- 
moved from its present site and from its 
present absolutely itosufticient buildings 
to a better locality, where proper build- 
ings can be erected, it will lead to a 
much better financial condition, as well as to 
an improved position of the Seminary before 
the Church at large.” 


.... Bishop MacNamara, of the Independent 
Catholie Church, tn his first meeting in Boston, 
gave a sketch of his life. He said he was the 
child of devout Koman Catholics, whe designed 
him for the priesthood, © He Was educated in 
the ** hedge schools,’’ eo that nothing repuy 
nant to Catholicism should ever be taught him 
Leaving lreland, he came to Boston, studied 
there awhile, then entered the seminary in St. 
Louis. In the seminary he read the Bible, 
Which was kept as a refereace-book, and out 
of that gut his first idea of defects in Cathol 
icism. He was ordained priest tn Brooklyn, 
where M founded and built achurch. Visit 
tiny once the chapel of the Satlors’ Home, in 
Cherry Street, he was so much impressed by 
the pious exhortations of the chaplain that he 
threw himself upon his knees among the ig- 
noraut sailors and was converted. He had 
already been censured by his ecclesiastical su- 
periors for lis liberal views, aud now begun 
his career as wn Independent Catholic. 


.... There are a number of colored churches 
using the name, holding the faith, aud follow- 
ing the practices of the Disciples of Christ. 
The Standard has devoted a coluron to news 
from these churches, which is gathered by one 
of the culored ministers. [t appears, from 
some statistics recently presented, that there 
were reported {fn this column last year 558 
confessions and baptisms ” and 107 received 
by letter. From the Baptists, 52 were re- 
eeived; from the Methodists, 78; from the 
Catholics, 1. Ten preachers came from other 
denominations. Six churches and eleven Sun- 
day-schools were organized. The editor sup- 
poses that the above figures represent not more 
than one-third of the additions to the colored 
churches during the year. 


.... What awful punishments are inflicted in 
Russia for small offenses! Auaurchbishop and 
two bishops, whose sole crime was connection 
with the sect of Old Beligvers, have been in 
confinement in a fortresS in the Province of 
Viadimir between 17 and 26 years. The arch- 
bishop has been in prison for the longer and 
one of the bishops for the shorter period. The 
Golos, of St. Petersburg, for calling attention 
to the case and venturing the supposition that 
the prisoners had been forgotten, was deprived 
by the minister of the interior of the right of 
publishing advertiéements fora month. A 
revolution ought to come—if nothing less will 
avail—to remedy such terrible abuses of power. 


..«sThe Synod of the Southern Province of 
the Moravian Charch has unanimously adopt- 
ed resofations in favor of union with the 
Northern Province, and appointed a commit- 
tee to conduct negotiations for that purpose, 
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mlosions 


Tus ladies of the different mis-ionary socic- 
ties working in @hina publish a periodical, 
called Woman's Work in China. It appears 
twice a year and contains contributions from 
many missionary ladies, most of the papers 
being fresh and very well written. In the first 
number of the third volume Mrs. Butler gives 
an account of a vacation spent at a *‘ summer 
resort’ near Ningpo, the “Island of Pootoo.” 
In a long and pleasant series of notes on the 
priests and hermits of the island, she says: 


“The priests, as a rule, are courteous and 
pleasant. Some are devout and often argue 
their cause in a spirite] manner. Some men 
who came in childhood have grown old in the 
service of the temple and have never known 
any other mode of life; others, having become 
tired of the world, or lost their property, or 
their wives and children, or their parents, have 
determined to end their days in the priesthood; 
others again, to escape the punishment of their 
crimes, have fled to this city of refuge! .. . 
Some of the priests fit up rooms in the differ- 
ent motiasteries for their own sccommodation. 
Some of these have a more or less foreign air 
about them, owing to the presence of clocks, 
mirrozs, kerosene-lamps, bottles, ete. The 
sinalie® idols are often encased in glass, and 
gla#s Windows are by no means a novelty. The 
head-préest on different occasions has ordered 
foreign erticles through Mr. Butler—such as 
Califowda biscuits, condensed milk, coffee, 
lamps, and edged tools. . . Last summer, at 
our temple, a priest cut off his finger as a work 
of merit; and another whom we met had cut. 
off two fingers. An elderly priest, who had 
endured the agony of slowly burning off two 
of his fingers, thought there was very little 
merit in cutting them off; but, in his estimation, 
they should be slowly burned off in the blaze, 
in order to gain any merit by the operation.” 


Of some of her fellow-visitors, she writes: 


“There were also three wealthy Englich- 
speaking Chinamen, British subjects, natives of 
Singapore. They lived in foreign style and 
had everything very nice; but their wives, 
who could not speak English, lived in Chinese 
style While they were at the temple the 
wives had inass said for their benefit and lived 
entirely on vegetables. The oldest man had 
received his education in America; the other 
two had been educated in Singapore. The two 
older men went with their wives to the differ- 
ent temples: but I heard that the men did not 
worship. The. youngest man had been two 
years at an English mission school, and a year 
and a half at a French mission school, at 
Singapore, and had learned to pray and read 
the Bible, and had heard enough of Christiant- 
ty to induce him to reject the false rods; but 
he had not yet become a Christion. Since com- 
ing to Shanghal,“he had not read the Bible or 
praved: but said he intended to do so aain 
for he believed in the ‘religion of Jesus.’ Fe 
attended our English service on S-bhath 
morning, and I thought he made some effort to 
be nesr enongh to hear during our evening 
pravers "’ 

AbD alticie 08 =“ Characteristica of Chinese 
Women,” by Mre. Schereshewsky, is interest- 
ing. The writer says: 


“In attempting to teach auy heathen people, 
I suppose, to possess a fair understanding of 
them is a help that the most zealous can hard- 
ly afford to despise. But those who have tried 
to study a people—especially such a nation as 
the Chinese—will soon be ready to acknowl- 
edge that this apparently easy proposition in 
theory is as difficult to carry into practice as 
any task that we shall be apt to undertake. A 
part of the difficulty liesin the people them- 
selves—as difficult to understand as any of the 
Orientals, it may be more 80; but the larger 
part of the difficnity of the task rests with our- 
selves, if I am not mistaken.”’ 

She goes on to describe the difficulties in the 
way of forming auy acquaintance with Chiuese 
women, as follows: 

“As you pass Outof your gate for.a walk, 
it may be you find your next-door neighbors 
standing at their gate, so gaudily painted that 
the faces seem almost like masks, and usual- 
ly with a child in their arms, toget the air; the 
child, one fancies, often being the excuse for 
Dting at the gate, as Chinese usage, while it 
permits, does not admire this custom of stand- 
ing at or outside of the gate. You are glad, how- 
ever, to get a glimpse of your neighbors. You 
smile bevignly upon them and inquiré effusive- 
ly: ‘Have you eaten your rice? The women 
at ouce hide the faces of the children in their 
bosoms (presumably from the ‘ evil eye’) and 
retreat precipitately. This isnot an encourag- 
ing commencement. But do not mind it. 

’ With time, however, and with the knowl- 
edge that the foreign lady has, at least, kind 
intentions, this timidity wears off. Your neigh- 
bors come in to visit you, and, perhaps, should 
there he among them any ill-bred person, you 
will almost wish for @ ‘flash’ of that very 
timidity which at first eo disconcerted you. 
You will soon find your neighbors good 
humored to excess, ready to laugh at the faint- 
est attempt at ajoke—and one’s eager attempts 
to talk in what is likely to prove very bad 
Pekingese is a joke in itself—and disclosing day 
by day more and more neighborly and friend- 
ly traits of character.”” 

She says, however, that her remarks apply 
only to the lower classes. ‘‘The Chinese lady 
has heretofore. for the most part, remained in- 
accessible.” However, she speaks of meeting 
one Chinese lady of rank in Peking, and says 
of ber: ‘‘She usually—having, it may be, sent 
a messenger to inquire whether it were con- 
venient te receive her—made her appearance 
in very elegant and tasteful attire, and at- 
tesded by a small retinue of servants and 
sometimes accompanied by one or two of her 
more enterprising female friends. She her 
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self was a very intelligent, well-bred woman. 
However unusual the furniture or other 
foreign appointments must have appeared to 
her, she betrayed neither curiosity nor surprise. 
Her range of thought.seemed very much larger 
than that of any Chinese women I had met in 
the north, ahd she conversed well and fluently 
on many subjects witich would usually be con- 
sidered quite above and beyond the range of 
the native female mind.” 


The Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 224d. 
GIVING AND PRAYING.—Marr. v1, 1-23. 








Noves.—* Take heed.’ —Be careful. “ Ve 
do not your alms before men.”’—That is, with the 
object of being seen by them. Often one must 
do his alms—that is, give his charity—before 
men or pot do it at all. The purpose is to 
prevent intentional display. “Do not 
sound a trumpet.”’—Probably this is an exag- 
gerated rhetorical expression, meant to ex- 
press the spirit of the acts of the Pharisees, as 
there is no evidence that they blew actual 
trumpets in synagogues and streets, to call 
attention, which would have made a strange 
confusion; but they were careful! to call public 
attention to their alms. “* They have their 
reward.’’—That is, glory of men. “* Inthe 
corners of the streets..—At the present time, in 
the East, the Mohammedans and the Jews 
pray in the most public places. ———‘ Vain 
repetitions,” —Repeating the same prayer many 
times, as now the Roman Catholics do. 
‘* After this manner, therefore, pray ye.’’—It is 
not meant that this is to be the regular form of 
prayer, much less to be repeated many times 
as a paternoster; but that it is a model of what 
a prayer should be. “ Our daily bread.” — 
Some think the Greek word translated ‘‘ daily”’ 
should be translated necessary; but the present 
translation is probably correct. ‘As we 
Yoryive our debtors.”"—In the same way that we 
forgive those that have offended us. A sin is 
represented under the figure of a debt due to 
God, beeause it deserves punishment, as a de- 
linqguent debtor was imprisoned or made a 
slave, in the East. * Deliver us from evil.” 
—Or, from the Evil One, Satan. The Greek 
will allow either translation. ** For Thine 
is the kingdom.”—This doxology is not found 


fu the older manuscripts and is a later addi- 
tion. 


Tnstruction.—It is no virtue to give money to 
the poor ortothe heathen. The virtue is in 
having the heart that will prompt one to give. 
A loving heart will give quite as soon when 
people are not looking as when they are. 

The love of display in giving is like the 
same love in dress or anythingelse. It proves 
a low and selfish mind for a person to be 
very anxjous to be noticed and talked about. 
We call such a person vain. 

“Hypocrites” is a harsh word; but there 
are a great many such in the world. Those 
that pray or talk in the prayer-meeting, to keep 
up their reputation for goodness ; those that 
stir about in Sunday-school matters, when 
they care nothing for the souls of their 
scholars; those scholars that do mischief on 
the sly, while looking innocent in the face; 
all who pretend to be good when they are not, 
and who care more for what they seem than 
for what they are, these are “hypocrites.” 

People who try to get folk’s good opinion 
will succeed if they try hard enough. People 
will not search a man’s motives too closely. 
But God knows, and very often other people 
can tell whether one’s goodness is real or is 
only assumed for the sake of display and 
vanity. 





























If you want to be charitable, let God know 
of it. and not men. If you want to pray, let 
Gol know it, and not men. What men think 
of you will be of no,account a hundred years 
hence. What God thinks of vou will be of in- 
finite account through all eternity. 

Secret prayeris the best prayer. There is 
no sin in praying in a public meeting for edifi- 
cation. Parl described what such meetings 
should be. But there is no prayer that does so 
much good as prayer by one’s self. s 

Everybody should have a habit, a place, and 
a time for prayer by himself. 

It is “vain repetitions’? not only when the 
heathen or the Catholics repeat their prayers 
over and over, without thinking of them; but 
when children repeat their evening or morn- 
ing prayer without thinking what it means. 
When you say “Our Father” or ‘‘ Now I lay 
me,’’ do you try to think and really to pray 
what the words say ? 

Tf you cannot make up a prayer of your 
own, at least, pray the Lord’s Prayer from your 
heart. But evervLody can ask God his own 
requests also. The Lord’s Prayer will show 
us what we ought to want God to do for us. 

The most important thing is that God’s 
Kingdom may come and his name be honored. 
This comes first in the Lord’s Prayer. We 
sho ild be more anxious for this thap for our 
own desires. 











Daily bread is enough to ask for, Our 
Lord’s Prayer contains no petition for next 
week’s bredd, or next year’s. ‘Give us this 
day” fs all. It t enough to do our day’s ditty, 
and trust God for the future, without worry- 
ing. 

Remember that, if you offer the Lord's Pray- 
er, you do not pray that your own sins may be 
forgiven unless you also forgive others. We 
can’t expect God todo for us what we are un- 
willing to do for our neighbors. If, then, you 
feel provoked with a companion, forgive him 
before you pray again. 


Hews of the Week. 





RECENT advicesfrom Afghanistan report that 
nearly 2,000 families have been exterminated 
bv the Ghilzars, and that seven of the villages 
of the latter were afterward captured by the 
Hazaras, and every soul in them slain. General 
Roberts admits that ninety-seven Afghans 
have been hanged for their implication in the 
attack on the British Residency and for at- 
tacking the escorts to the Embassy and for 
other causes. 


..The Board of Indian Commissioners 
completed the Hayt inquiry, in this city, on the 
5th inst.. and adopted unanimously the follow- 
ing: ‘ Resolved, That, in view of the facts 
developed in the report of the special com- 
mittee touching the conduct of the late Com- 


missioner, this Board approves the action of 
the Secretary of the Interior in removing Mr. 
Havt from the office of Commissioner of 


Indian Affairs.”’ 


.The Pennsylvania Republican State 
Convention met in Harrisburg, on the 4th inst., 
and appointed a full list of delegates to the 
Chicago Convention, The delegates were in- 
strueted to support General Grant for a re- 
nomination. 


..French missionaries in Mosul give a 
painful account of the ravages of famine in 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, where Christian 
Jews and Mohbammedans are all reported suffer- 
ing. 


.. A recent dispatch from Dublin says that 
the relief measures have already had a bene- 
ficial effect. A more hopeful spirit is growing 
amony the people. 


, Intelligence from St. Petersburg an- 
nounces that a new revolutionary proclamation 
is clreulated by the students of the Russian 


hich schools. e 


..A bill giving Federal Courts criminal 
jurisdiction over Indians in the Indian Terri- 


tory and on reservations is to be introduced | 


in Congress. 


..Great damage and many wrecks are re- 
ported along the track of the storm which 
passed over this city on the 3d instant. 


. It is said that the President is preparing 
a special messag®é to be submitted to Congress 
on the inter-oceanic canal matter. 


.. Favorable progress is being made with 
the surveys for the Panama Canal route which 
M. de Lesseps hag tustituted. 


. The recent report that the Crown Prince 
of Germany was charged with a mission to the 
Pope is denied. 

.. The Irish distress was the subject of « 
long debate iu the British Parliament on the 
6th instant. 

..The Queen opened the British Parlie- 
ment in person on the 5th instant. 


..An eruption of Mount Vesuvius began 
on the 7th inst. 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. except that standard rem- 
edy, Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam, It is 
acknowledge by all who have given it a trial as 
being the most reliable preparation ever used. 
It is particularly adapted to lung and throat 
affections in children. _Try one bottle. 


TAYLOR’S — 


Perfect. Emulsion of Pure Norwegian 
COD-LIVER OIL, 
Pancreatine and Lactophospate of Lime. 
AN INVALUABLE REMEDY 
for Coughs, Colds, Ceaninetes aud Gener- 
PLEASANT and PALATABLE. and RE- 
TAINED bythe WEAKEST STOMACH. 
PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 

Prepared only by 
MALLORY § H. TAYLOR, 
DISPENSING CHEMIST, 
BROADWA ‘AY, cor. 42d Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


972 & TERE, $12 9 dey aPhome sesily made, Cost. 
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1880 see page 29. 
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(Uticura 


BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS 


Speedily, Permanently, and Econemically 
Cured by the Cuticura Remedies, whea 
all other known medicines and 
methods of treatment fail. 


Scrofulous Ulcers and Sores, Abscesses, Milk Leg, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas Sores, Old Sores and Discharg- 
ing Wounds, Boils, Carbuncles, and Blood Impurities 
which ifest th lves by bursting through the 
skin and eating deep into the flesh, when treated in- 
ternally by the Curicuna RESOLVENT, and externally 
with the CuTicura and CuTicura Soap, rapidly heal 
and disappear. Salt Rhuem or Eczema, Tetter, Ring- 
worm, Psoriasis, Leprosy, Barber's Itch, and all Scaly 
and Itching Eruptions of the Skin; Scald Head, Dand- 
ruff, and all Irritating and Itching Humors of the 
Scalp, which cause the Hair to become dry, thin, and 
lifeless and result in Premature Baldness, are perma- 
nently cured by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 


SKIN DISEASE. 


A Kemarkable Letter from J. A. Tucker, 
Esq., Manufacturer of the Bay 
State Superphesphate. 





Messrs. bt mew & Porrer—Gentiemen:—!I think I 

have paid fo! dict and during 

the last twent bpm] all of — thousand dollars, 
rmanent re! 

Last May, while S taking aT a Turkish bath at 17 Beacon 





to pay him nothing. I consen' 
nearly every day for Sve weeks, Woes when the disease en- 
tirely v 


the 
and then 4 - fF} this 
replied that it was no other than 


t Gorin RA one 
every instance it has it has ow 2 Delteve Nelieve it to be 


yon TUCKER. 
13 Doane 8r., a heieamamaalll 


ate, Tas Tucker isa wih news oneoen ond bes 

ved | the many spect ies. He is a 
serve nt 7 “iiember ye ais ~— eet 
also we! own. to y Ln ‘armers as the 
— of the celebrated Bay State Superphos- 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


have done for me what hundreds of dollars spent on 
other remedies have failed to do, and I do not tate 
to recommend them as first-class articles. 
Yours truly, MARK BRANNAN. 
CARBONDALE, Pa., Dec. 20th, 1878. 





Skin and Scalp Diseases should be treated exter- 
nally with Curicura, assisted by the CuTicura Soar, 
and RrsoLvent taken internally, until cured and for 
some time afterward. Where the Humors are con- 
fined to the Blood and do not show themselves on the 
surfac«, the ResOLVENT alone will speedily drive them 
from the system. The CutTicura Remepies infallibly 
cure the most loathsome cases of Scrofulous and Skin 
and Scalp Humors, as is attested by hundreds of un- 
solicited testi jals in our p 


Prepared by Weexs & Potter, Chemists and Drug. 
gists, 360 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and for sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of CurTicura: 
small boxes, 50 cents ; large boxes, containing two and 
one-half times the quantity of small, $1. REso.vent, 
$i per bottle. CuTicuna Soap, 25 cents percake. By 
mail, 80 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 








Weary sufferer from Rheum- 

atism, Neuralgia, Weak and 
een txecrma Sore Lungs, hs and Colds, 
eak Stomach 
and Bowels, Dyspepsia, Fe- 
male Weakness, Shooting Pains through the Loins and 
Back, try these Plasters, Placed over the pit of the 
Stomach, they prevent and cure Ague Pains, Billous 
Colic, Liver Complaints, and protect the system from 
a thousand ills. 


NEW PATTERN; FOR LADIES-—RHEUM- 
TISM ELECTRIC DISK, 
Very con shape; t d pow- 
er; relieves and cures the most severe 
RHEUMATIC PAINS, Invaluable 
to either — BE ming AY ig weakness 
in the bac’ hation, Se. The Garratt 

Biectrie Sikes and its are Ls o cay 
Beating art.” Supply fn ly fine medical 


asa pad next the skin. “= $i an 
. pward. If your it cannot a 


on, send to 
ELFCTRIC DISK AND BELT 1 
No. 7 Exchange Place (Room 21), Boston, 


4 ~~ «JH—sORROBINSON’S | 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATIS™M 
* AND 
NEURALGIA. 
for all di —, arising from 
vitiated state of the ANTIDOTE STS 


Vill be sent b ah ge at, receipt o7 acy, re 
Fifty Cents. sf R. W. RO RINK wk On: 
Send for aa Ay, St., N. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


op ale i. real salt water at T 1, solation 
this ® ord Wat 
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ONE CENT. A POUND. 


on five bars HURD'S D'S AMMONIA AND BOBAS 
in three quarts boiling water ; thoroug! his 
dissolved, add three gallons cold wanee, atir welt an 
1," $ cool place for 24 hours, when you we ave 
0 to 50 pounds of PURE WHITE SOFT 


HURD’S 


AMMONIA AND BORAX SOAP 
is Beautifully White and Perfectly Pure 
Follet Fach Waris wrapped in tintoll, with Full direc. 
tions for varied uses. 

send v7 express, at our expense, on receipt 


° Curre Draft, P.-O. Order, or 
sabe Letter a TRIAL Bi x coneaiuine 25 bars, 

weighing three-quarters of a pound. 

HURD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


r 149 Reade Street, New York; 
111 South Water Street, Chicage. 





AGENTS WANTED 


in all parts of the United States and Canadas 
for the following popular subscription books: 


The Pictorial Family Bible 


Ridpath’s History of the 
United States. 


The Temperance Reform 
and its Great 
Reformers. 


| aeody: His Words, Work, 
and Workers. 
Address, for Terms to Agents, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 








REAT SUCCESS! 40,000 sol sold: 
SOR Opa wane ully popular work, 


rcs GEN. GRANT 
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U : ‘Publishers, 728 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa., or 26 1a Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 
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NOTICES 


¢?” A\\ commanications for the E4 torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscelianeous Columas cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t®@™ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Cummercial Editor, and all business 
ocummunications frum suvseribers and advertisers lo 
Tar inDPePENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ta tatended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for publicati but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

i” We do not ho!d ourselves responsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondente 

St Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ours:ivesa responsible for thelr return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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SENATOR CAMERON’S CONVEN. 
TION. ‘ 


Senatok CAMERON, of Pennsyivauia, 
last week held his convention at Harris- 
burg, and appointed his delegates to the 
National Republican Convention, to be held 
in Chicago next June, and directed these 
delegates to vote in the Chicago Conven- 
tion as a unit, and to vote first, last, and 
every time for General Grant as the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency. We 
say that Senator Cameron did all this, 
meaning that he bossed the majority of the 
Republican delegates to the state conven- 
tion held last week in Pennsylvania. The 
majority followed his lead and executed his 
will. The majority, at his bidding, ap- 
pointed a solid Grant delegation to the Chi- 
cago Convention. This was his plan and 
he worked forit. There is no doubt that 
the result is a direct victory for the Camer- 
on power among the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania. Whether it isa victory for Gen- 
eral Grant asa candidate for the Presidency 
is quite another question. 

The test vote revanled the fact that there 
were one hundred and thirteen Republicans 
in the convention who preferred Senator 
Blaine as their presidential candidate, 
against one hundred and thirty-three who 
trained with Senator Cameron and voted 
for General Grant. This isa very formid- 
able minority. Eleven votes taken from 
what wasthe majority, and added to this 
minority, would have made it the majority. 
Nothing is plainer than that the Republican 
party of Pennsylvania, notwithstanding 
the overshadowing strength of the Cam- 
eron influence, is very far from being a 
unit in favor of nominating General Grant. 
Our own impression, from a view of all the 
facts, is that a majority of Republican 
voters in that state are opposed to his nom- 
ination, and would prefer Mr. Blaine, who, 
if the delegates obey their instructions, 
will not from Pennsylvania receive a soli- 
tary vote at Chicago. 

We think exceedingly well of General 
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Grant. We have no antipathies against 
bim and have never been frightened with 
the bugbear of a third term. He has twice 
been President and his administration dur- 
ing both terms will read well in history. 
The country can well afford to be proud of 
his name and his brilllant achievements. 
It has never rendered him an honor which 
he had not richly deserved. And yet we 
have never had but one opinion as to his 


| nomination for a third term, and that opin. 


ion is this: that, unless there be a nearly 
unanimous call for it among Republican 
voters, without any engineering or manipu- 
lation on the part of politicians, without 


| any packing of conventions, or forced in- 





struction of delegates, against the views of 
respectable dissenting minorities, the nom- 
ination would be highly inexpedient, alike 
for General Grant himself and the Repub- 
lican party. We see no prospect that this 
condition is likely to be supplied. It cer 
tainly has not been suppiied in Pennsylva- 
nia. It does not exist in this state, or in 
the New England States, or, as a general 
fact, in the states to which the Republican 
purty must look for success 

This one factis, in our judgiient, cunclu 
sive a3 to what General Grant himself 
should do at the proper time; aad perhaps 
the proper time for doing it has already 
come. He cannot afford to appear before 
the country as a secker of the nomination, 


or as desirous that his speeial friends should | 


seek it for him, or as entering into a politi- 
cal contest with others to gain the end. The 
honor should come to him sud sponte, un- 
sought ou his part, by a strong and all-con- 
trolling tide of public sentiment, or not at 
all. Wesee no prospect of this. Indeed, 
the prospect is just the opposite; and, 
hence, Genera] Grant would do a wise thing 
in letting it be understood that he is not in 
any sense an aspirant for the Presidency 
and has no idea of either seeking or accept- 
ing a nomination. A few timely words 
from his pen or lips would now be very ap- 
propriate. The disclosures in Pennsylva 
via, as well as indications elsewhere, show 
that the so-called Grant ‘* boom” is not, 
with the popular mind, a success. To force 
him upon the party by the mere power of 
the ‘‘ machine” would be to put him in a 
position which he ought to have too much 
sagacity to occupy, while it would serious- 
ly endanger his success as a candidate. We 
have the strongest doubts whether in this 
attitude he would carry this state, without 
whose vote he would certainly be defeated. 
We do not know what Senator Conkling 
will attempt to do with the convention that 
meets at Utica, in this state, on the 25th of 
this month; but we advise him not torepeat 
the tactics of Senator Cameron, in Peunsyl- 
vania. We protest in advance against the 
appointment by the convention of delegates 
to Chicago, with the exception of those that 
are appointed at large. The appointment, 
with this exception, belongs to the conercs- 
sional districts, and should be thus made. 
In this way the real preferences of Repub- 
licans in the different parts of the state will 
be best ascertained and expressed. And, if 
any instructions are to be given, as gener- 
ally there should not be, let them come 
from the people in the different districts of 
the state. New York, at the very best, is a 
doubtful state; and if the Republican party 
expects to carry it next fall, it must do noth- 
ing to alienate the votes of any considerable 
section of the party. 
few thousand, perhaps but a few hundred, 
disgusted Republicans to insure a defeat. 
Defeat in this state would almost certainly 
be defeat in the Union. 
I 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY AND THE 
NEW VERSION. 


WE should be far from asking the Bible 
Society to seek a change in its charter, 
allowing it to circulate the new version of 
the English Bible, before it shall appear. 
At least the New Testament must be in the 
hands of the public before it can be 
adopted. But it is time, we think, for the 
managers of that Society to be laying their 
plans, so as not to be delayed when the time 
comes. It would be unfortunate for the 
Society to be left to run along with nothing 
to do, because its old Bibles were not 
wanted and it was restrained by its chartor 
from printing the new. 

The ablest.opponent in this country of 
revision was Bishop Coxe. He now once 


It would take but a | 
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more speaks with much emphasis in aletter | choice will have to be made between this 


to The Tribune, urging, in reply to Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT, which he calis ‘‘the most 
candid and fair of all the periodicals of the 
day which have committed themselves to 
the expected prodigy before its birth,” the 
importance of deliberation. To this we 
have no replyto make. Let the delibera- 
tion be as long as necessary. Butit is not 
too soon to begin to consider what shall be 
done if the deliberation shall prove favor- 
able; and, for this reason especially, that it 
is almost, if not quitea foregone conclusion 


that the revised version will be acceptable | 


and accepted. 

That it will be vastly more correct than 
the present version is beyond all question. 
When King James's version was made, the 
Greek text used to translate from was one 
that had been hastily and uncritically pre- 
pared from the poorer class of Greek 
manuscripts. Not a single old man- 
uscript was consulted in its preparation. 
It contained one important passage which 
is omitted in every respectable manuscript. 
Since that time we have learned the princi- 
ples of textual criticism for the New Testa- 
ment, and a trustworthy text has been pre- 
pared, which is essentially final. Then the 
study of the sacred Janguages has made 
wonderful progress, and there are many 
passages, the translation of which is now 
settled, which could not have been correct- 
ly translated by the highest scholarship of 
the seventeenth century. There are very 
considerable passages, in the Old Testament 
especially, which make almost no sense in 
our present version, which must be recov- 
ered to intelligibility by the newone. This 
cannot be otherwise. The resu!t will be to 
stop the mouths of preachers who are now 
too often compelled to retranslate the Bible 
when they read it to their congregations. 
There will be no excuse for this display of 
erudition, now so often offensive, but so 
often necessary. 

Of course, it isa conceivable thing that 
the revisers will be found to have done 
their work so injudiciously that they will 
be convicted of many and gross mistransla- 
tions. But the danger is infinitesimally 
small. So large a number of the most 
competent stholars of England have been 
eng@&cd so long and so carefully on the 
work, and so large a number of American 
scholars have then revised their revision, 
that itis quite incredible that the result shall 
not embody the best fruits of coutemporary 
scholarship. It will only be violent pre- 
judgment that will think it possible that 
the new version will not be, so far as cor- 
rectness isconcerned, 2 vast improvementon 
that now in use. Of course, there will be 
changes that wili trouble the superstitious; 
but they are not the ones, we trust, that 
manage the Bible Society now. Any one 
can easily anticipate what some of them 
must be. Of course, the verse about the 
‘three that beawrecord in Heaven” will be 
omitted, and the incident of the angels 
troubling the waters; and, we presume, the 
story of the woman taken in adultery will 
be put in brackets, and there will be some 
indication that the last twelve verses of 
Mark have inferior authority, and very 
likely ‘‘God was manifested in the flesh” 
will become ‘‘ He who was manifested,” etc. ; 
but these changes will only represent the 
general judgment of scholars and cannot 
be gainsaid, however distasteful to some. 

The only question which is in any way 
doubtfulis whether the revisers will preserve 
good old English. This really seems now 
the only point that excites the apprehen- 
sions of Bishop Coxe. He says, with much 
force: ‘‘ The experts who have given their 
lives to ancient languages, in all their minute 
peculiarities, may yet be essentially de- 
ficient in the power of feeling and nicely 
disposing our English words and idioms so 
as to render felicitously into our tongue 
the shades of sense they perceive in the 
original.” But there is not a little literary 
ability among these revisers. Their prin- 
ciples of translation are conservative and 
there is no reason to fear that the old En- 
glish idioms will be lost. 

Here is the case. A dozen years will 
have been most laboriously spent by eighty 
of the best scholars of two nations in per- 
fecting the new translation. Their work 
will certainly be final for many years, and 
probably generations. If this revision fails, 
auother will not soon be attempted. The 


| others,” 





version and the old. No private revision 
can possibly be accepted by the English. 
speaking peoples. It is incredible and 
scarce conceivable that the new shall 
not be immeasurably better than the 
old. The churacter of the  revisers 
will give it greater personal weight 
than the old possesses. We cannot but 
think that the eloquent Bishop makes an 
error in judgment when he speaks of those 
who defend the revision as ‘‘manufacturing 
public opinion,” ‘‘unchecked by considera- 
tion for the minds and consciences of 
* and ‘‘ disposed to force it upon us 
in Vatican fashion.” We only ask that 
the Bible Society shall prepare to obtain, 
just as soon as the New Testament shall 
appear, power toissue it with the old ver- 
sion if it meets, as it certainly will, the 
approval of the Christian public. 





HOW TO PROVE MISSIONS A FAIL- 
URE. 


Atracks on Christian missions are be- 
coming far less frequent than they used to 
be. Sydney Smith, when modern missions 
were in their infancy, mercilessly ridiculed 
the enterprises of Carey and others in 
India in the Edinburgh Review, and pre- 
dicted for them a certain and complete fail- 
ure, His keen wit and lively sallies made 
his articles very interesting reading; but 
they did not discourage the missionaries 
and their friends, and were, perhaps, re- 
gretied afterward by their author himself. 
The controversy was short, sharp, and de- 
cisive, leaving the friends of missions in 
possession of the field; but at intervals since 
then there have not been wanting men who 
have undertaken to show that missions to 
the heathen are a failure. It has been no 
easy task in the last twenty years, in view of 
the great results which missions have had 
to point to, for such writers to prove their 
assertions, or even to present a plausible 
case; and most of their elaborate attacks 
have been in anonyme:s form. We have 
seen but one such magazine article in the 
last two or three years, aud that was by no 
means difficult to refute. The most recent 
attempt to make the British public believe 
that their money, given to the cause, has 
been wasted, would not be worth notice 
except for its want even of plausibility; yet 
it is copied by The Index, of Boston, which 
must have thought it of some value, as it 
surrendered two columns to it. The author 
of itis W. Vawdrey, and its place of pub 
lication the London Secular Review, the or- 
gan of Secularism. 

Mr. Vawdrey asserts that Eastern mis 
sions are an egregious failure, and that the 
money collected to carry them on is 
‘‘plunder.” After some very uncompli- 
mentary references to missionaries, he pro- 
ceeds to give ‘‘three especial reasons” in 
support of his assertion, the result of twelve 
years’ residence in the Far East. 

CuarGce.—Christian missions are # fail- 
ure. 

Reasons.— First, ‘‘ because they only ip 
culcate, both to Buddhists and Mohammed- 
ans, their own religion under another 
name.” The Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity is also a Buddhist doctrine, and 
the Gospels are almost a repetition of the 
circumstances of the birth and life of 
Buddha. The Buddhists, therefore, re- 
ceive the harangues of the missionary as 
**a good joke.” So also with the Moham- 
medans. Their Koran is very like the Old 
Testament, and perhaps a little superior 
to it. 

Secondly. Christian missions are a failure 
because they ‘‘cannot contend against the 
advancing tide of learning and civilization.” 
He shows how anxious the Orientals are to 
obtain a liberal education, the result of 
which is to make them doubt the truth of 
all religions. 

Thirdly. Christian missions are a failure 
because Christians do not, practice what 
they preach. Their lives and actions do 
not show to the heathen that their religion 
is purer than Buddhism or Mohammedan- 
ism. In conclusion, Mr Vawdrey ventures 
‘to hope that to some extent I have proved 
to the satisfaction of the readers of the 
Secular Review that Christian missions are 
a ridiculous farce, as well a most ignomin. 
ious failure.” 

We do not know what sort of people thi 
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‘readers” of the Review are; but, if they 
can read Mr. Vawdrey’s article and decide 
that he has proved his case, they must be 
very weak intellectually. The conclusion 
of the article leaves the matter just where 
the beginning took it up. Not a line of 
proof is given. There is simply an assertion 
made, and then reasons are adduced to ex- 
plain the assumed fact. Is it possible that 
men of common sense should give weight 
either to the assertion or the ‘‘ reasons”? 
Can anything sillier than the first two 
‘‘reasons” be imagined? If the first 
“reason” means anything, it means that 
the Orientals reject the doctrine of the 
missionaries because it is theirown. Ifthe 
second ‘‘ reason” micans anything, it means 
that Christianity is at war with learning 
and civilization, both of which it is intro- 
ducing among the Orientals. As to the 
third reason, if he refers to nominal Chris- 
tians, and not to missionaries, there is some 
force in it. Missionaries are everywhere 
and constantly hindered by the bad morals 
exhibited by some of their countrymen. 
Perhaps Mr. Vawdrey himself was taken 
fora Christian. But natives come in time 
to distinguish between the real and the 
nominal, and there are thousands of 
natives among whom Mr. Vawdrey resided 
twelve years who could give him a great 
deal of light on the whole subject 

A man who, with such examples of mis 
sionary success before him as Madagascar, 
the Sandwich Islands, Fiji, Burmah, 
India, China, Japan, Turkey, and Sierra 
leone, undertakes to prove missions a 
failure, must have more zeal and confidence 
in an unworthy cause than are required in 
the most difficult mission enterprise. 


“4 . . 
Editorial Hotes. 

Some of the Methodist papers assume that 
we had no grounds for our criticism of the 
Committee on the Methodist Ecumenica] Con- 
ference. We had, apparently, sufficient rea- 
sons for all we said; and we reassert. that, 
while the Committee had no intention of 
drawing the color line, they managed the 
business committed to them in such a way as 
to give offense to the two African churches. 
Why should the address have been withheld 

-as it appears to have been—from these 
churches until after or about the time our first 
editorial was published? The editor of the 
Christian Recorder asserts that less than a fort- 
uight ago he talked with the senior Bishop of 
the African Zion Church, and he had not then 
ceceived any communication; cad, in regard 
to the letter from the senior Bishop of the 
African Church, which Dr. George referred to, 
he ‘‘hazards”’ the statement that the ink on 
ft was ‘‘ecarcely dry’’ when Dr. George 
quoted from it. Perhaps the colored Method- 
{sts are too sensitive; if so, there is an explana- 
tion for it, and the Committee should have 
acted a little more promptly, and thus have 
avoided giving any ground, real or fancied 
tor the feeling undoubtedly entertained by the 
Negroes of having been slighted. 








We are waiting now to see the summersuult. 
Last week a number of the Irish Catholic 
papers were attacking The Herald for its op- 
position to Mr. Parnell and its enmity to Ire- 
land. A ‘‘pro-English’’ paper and an “ un- 
worthy guide ” is what the The J'lot called it. 
But The Pilot is too gentlemanly to be abusive, 
like The Catholic Union, which cries out: 

“Instead of The Herald hurting Parueli, he 
will hurt it. Already is it branded all over the 
world as a most vituperative enemy to Irish 
rights. No Irishman should read it more,” 
Well, now The Herald has shown its regard 
for Ireland by subscribing a hundred thousand 
dollars for its starving poor, the most munifi- 
cent donation ever made to the cause. Of 
course, these papers cannot do less this week 
than exress their gratification, and their read- 
ers can see that a lack of enthusiasm for Par- 
nell does not indicate the least lack of sym- 
pathy for Ireland or for the sufferers. The 
most radical, if not most speedy, hope 
forthe amelioration of the condition of Ire- 
land is proposed in John Bright’s speech, who 
urges, what must come soon, the abolition of 
entail and a provision for the purchase, by 
the governmtnt, of estates and the sale of 
them on easy terms to tenants. 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD is sending vut a pit- 
eous plea for charity subscriptions to Gen. 
Hood’s book, “‘ Advance and Retreat,’’ on the 
score that, just before he died, he lost his for- 
tune by an unfortunate investment and left 
his family destitute. Gen. Beauregard repre- 
sents himself as being at the head of a well- 
known literary {ustitntion. While we do not 
wish to chill charity, already cold enough, the 





people ought to be taught that the “ unfortu- 
nate investment” consisted of about thirty 
thousand dollars in Louisiana state bonds, 
which Gen. Beauregard’s party repudiated, a 
few weeks before Gen. Hood’s death. We 
have not heard of anybody begging for the 
other sufferers by this knavery ; but they are, 
of course, probably Northerners or foreigners, 
The people of Louisiana owe Gen. Hood’s in- 
fant children this money, and that they beg 
other people to pay it is only an indication of 
the lack of genuine honah, sah/ in that state. 
Notice, also, that the literary institution at 
whose head is Gen. Beauregard is ‘well 
known,” indeed ; but it is an odious lottery 
enterprise. 





Tue Sand Lot administration of the munict- 
pal government of San Francisco does not 
give unbounded satisfaction to its friends. 
Before election the candidates of the Working- 
men promised to refund to the city treasury 
half their salary. After election they com- 
plain that they find no legal way of doing it, 
and are compelled to keep it all. There was 
difficulty, to begin with, in finding bondsmen, 
and those who consented to become bondsmen 
insisted on naming the department clerks, 
which fills the offices with incompetent sub- 
ordinates. Then these workingmen are the 
most persistent sort of applicants for positions 
under the men they have elected. ‘* Youare,”’ 
said one of these officers to a meeting of his 
party, the other day, ‘‘the most inconsistent 
set of men [ ever met. Your party platform 
discourages office-seeking, and yet you have 
gone down on your knees before me begging 
for appointments. Before I would lower my-. 
selfas you have done,I should rather have 
jumped into the bay. I give you fair no ice 
after to-day that no one need come to we for 
appointments.’ The city architect is proved 
{ncompetent. The city attorney has not been 
in office six weeks when he receives a splendid 
watch-chain, and diamond on the guard, as 
a ‘‘tribute of his unswerving fidelity to the 
public interests,’’ presented by “citizens,” 
who turn out to be his employés, assessed ac- 
cording to their salaries. But all this is as 
well as could be expected of a party which 
notoriously lacked intelligence and honor. 

WE suppose it would be too much to ask of 
The Tribune that it make a change in its Lon- 
don correspondent. His letters are so intelli- 
gent and readable that their journalistic ex- 
cellence must, we fear, excuse not only their 
bitterness and unfairness toward religion, but, 
at times, even their gloating over any weaken- 
ing of the restraints of social morality. We 
may, however, hope that one of these daysit 
may be enlightened to see that its short polit- 
ical notes are on about as low a level of taste 
and pure English as could be concetved. 
They are uo compliment to the good taste of 
its readers. We shall have sufficient)y flius- 
trated their flippaucy if we quote from a single 
late issue: 


‘Tilden has sounded the hew-gag for an- 
other crow bauquet.’’ 

“Won't somebody stir up Springer? No 
circus can bea success with the monkey in 
the dumps.”’ 

“The current Democratic idea of statesman- 
ship in Congress seems to be to keep the 
mouth shut and introduce as many bills as 
possible. A sausage machine is run onthe 
same principle.’’ 

“‘Jobn Kelly has trailed the tail of his coat, 
and Tilden has trod onit. Now for fun!” 


Senaron THURMAN last week reported, from 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, a bill 
for the distribution of the unappropriated 
balance of the Geneva Award. The bill revives 
the Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
clairus for the term of eighteen months, with 
power in the President to extend the term for 
a year longer, if found necessary. The impor- 
tant feature of this bill consists in the fact that, 
unlike the law enacted in 1874, which excluded 
in@hrance companies from all participation in 
the Award, except so far as their losses by the 
Confederate cruisers may have beeu greater 
than the gains from their business, it express- 
ly provides that these companies may present 
their claims to the Court, and receive their 
share from the Award for whatever losses are 
shown. This is a measure of tardy justice, 
yet better late than never. It is a matter of 
fact that the Government of the United States 
presented these losses to the Geneva Tribunal 
and that they were computed by the Tribunal 
in making up the aggregate amount to be paid 
by Great Britain. The Government received 
the fund as a trustee for the parties for the 
payment of whose losses it was awarded, and 
its single*duty has been and still is to pay the 
losses suffered by these parties. The bill re- 
cently introduced into the Senate proposes to 
do this in respect to insurance companies, 
whose rights have been most shamefully ig- 
nored by the previous action of Congress. It 
is to be hoped that a sense of simple justice 
will prevail at last. 





Ex-Secretary McCuLiocg, at the conrpli. 
mentary dinner given to Mr. George Sheppard 








by Mr. George Jones, the proprietor of the 
New York Times, said: 

“T advise you, gentlemen, never to think of 

retiring from active life. More than twenty 
years ago I had determined to retire, and was 
finally about to execute the pur , when 
Mr. Chase sent for me to come to Washington 
to organize the National Currency Bureau. I 
went, expecting to remain but a short period; 
and yet since then! have had more import- 
ant duties to perform and have had harder 
work, and, on the whole, more enjoyment of 
life than ever before; and now I understand 
that it is wiser to keep on in activity. Let me 
once more impress upon you the counsel: 
Never think of retiring from the sphere of 
energetic work.”’ 
This most excellent advice must by some men 
be practiced as long as they live and retain the 
power of action, for the simple reason that 
they have nothing to retire upon, and, hence, 
must work, or starve, or be objects of charity. 
Others can retire from active business and 
yet not starve. They have enough accumulat- 
ed capital comfortably to provide for their 
own wants and the wants of all their depend- 
ents; and sometimes they get the idea into 
their heads that it would be good for them to 
quit business and spend the remainder of life 
in an easy way. They almost always find this 
idea, when reduced to practice, totally false as 
it respects their own bappiness; and as it 
respects their significance, importance, and 
usefulness among men, they commit a species 
of deliberate suicide. The moment they re- 
tire they cease to be what they were when act- 
ively engaged. They throw away a large part 
of the power which they have been yearain 
accumulating. Life is short enough without 
being thus abridged. 

THE Supreme Court of the United States 
last week witnessed, as it also presented, a 
most suggestive spectacle. There stood be- 
fore the Court the Hon. Joel Parker, the life- 
long Democrat, who has been for years a 
standing Democratic candidate for the Pres- 
idency, being always on hand at short notice, 
and who ten years ago denounced the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and believed that this 
Government is ‘‘the White Man’s Govern- 
ment,’ with which Negroes have nothing to 


*do. This same Mr. Parker was about to be 


admitted to practice in the highest court of 
the land. Mrs. Belva Lockwood, who already 
enjoyed this honor, arose and moved that Mr. 
Samuel R. Lowrey, a colored lawyer from the 
South, be also admitted. Her motion was 
granted ; and then Mr. Parker, the white man 
and the Democrat, and Mr. Lowrey, the 
Negro, who had no business to be a lawyer or 
anything else but a ‘‘ Nigver,”’ stood side by 
side, laid their hands on the same Bible, and 
were sworn in under the same administration 
of the oath. There sat the grave Justices of 
the Supreme Court, eye- witnesses of and giv 
ing their sauction to what, if it had happened 
twenty years ago, would doubtless have given 
Mr. Parker a very severe shock. We donot 
understand that bis perves were ut ali dis- 
turbed or that he lost any sleep the next 
night. He went through the ordeal with 
admirable self-composure. ff any one twenty 
years ago had ventured to predict such a scene, 
he would have been deemed the most visionary 
of prophets. There is no doubt that the 
world moves, or that the Hon. Joel Parker has 
moved with it; and even Mr. Lowrey seems 
to have moved. Mrs. Lockwood certainly has 
moved, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States has been moved. 

...-It looks like a foregone conclusion that 
Amherst College is to take a very considerable 
labor on its hands in the adoption of the Agri- 
cultural College as one of its departments. 
The state is evidently weary of giving every 
year a subvention to the Agricultural College, 
and is determined to relieve itself of respousi- 
bility for it. The old college does not want 
the new; but, as President Seelye said in the 
town meeting, last week, it has never been in 
the habit of sbirking its responsibilities, and 
would, doubtless, sdopt the younger institu- 
tion rather than have it moved to some other 
place. We trust that the state, in giving away 
its daughter, will deal handsomely by her; and 
we are sure that she could not be put under 
better protection than that which would be 
afforded by President Seelye and those asso- 
ciated with him. The Agricultural College has 
had, we remember, reason enough to be grate- 
ful for the services which have been rendered 
to it by officers of the other institution. 


....The Sunday-school lesson which we 
comment on this week has something to say 
about “‘ hypocrites.’ A Northampton (Mass. ) 
correspondent of The Springfield Republican 
tells this story : 

‘* 4 man from a neighboring village, wealthy 
and well known as a generous giver to various 
institutions, and yet close fisted and penurious 
withal, was having a little job done in a 
shop, and as he came for the work an Irish- 
man who had worked for him said to the men 
‘See me buy his soul for two cents,’ at the 


same time laying a two-cent ane upon the 
bench where the work was. The 





tleman 
seeing the money, after hastily about 
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the room to see that no one was looking, 
icked up the money and put it in his pocket. 
en he came to pay for his repairs, he was 
charged twenty-seven cents. As he had gen- 
erally paid but twenty-five cents for the same 
work, he inquired what the extra two cents 
was for, and after some urging he was gent]: 
informed that it was to pay for the two cents 
he had picked up. He quickly left the shop.” 


...-Col. Ingersoll says that Joseph Cook lies 
when he charges him with being in favor of 
obscene literature. If we remember, Joseph 











ieCook made his statements on the authority of 


Francis E. Abbot, president, until lately, of 
all the Liberal Leagues. His excellent fellow 
infidel, Abbot, is the man for the angry Colo- 
nel to tackle, and Mr. Abbot will accommodate 
him with all the fight he wants. In the same 
lecture Col. Ingersoll said that ‘‘there were 
lots of clergymen willing to die just to see 
him in Hell.’”’ Let him balance those against 
those who would be willing to die to see him 
out of Hell, and then let him strike the bal- 
ance in favor of the Church. He concluded: 
“What religion is wanted let each make for 
himself, for in this intellectual republic one fs 
amajority. In politics bow to the majority,” 
and he bowed to his audience. One a majori- 
ty? Thatis pure nonsense. It is only ‘‘ oue, 
with God,’’ that makes a majority. 

...°** Why is it that the Hraminer and 
Chronicle is not more loved by other Baptist 
journals?’—New York INDEPENDENT. One 
reason is that Dr. Bright will not let us love 
him. He bears himself ina scornful manner 
toward us, as if his paper were really ‘the best 
and by many thousands the most widely cir- 
culated Baptist newspaper in the world.’ It 
was all that once; but it will never be again, 
we think.”’— Religious Herald. 


Will our Richmond friend bear with us when 
we suggest that it will itself help mutual kind 
liness by confining its rebuketo The Hraminer, 
and not dragging in the name of its editor 
unnecessarily ? 

.... The Christian at Work says: “No dis- 
coveries of science and no scholarship of 
exegetists will ever invalidate the claims of 
the Bible as a revelation of God to fallen, ein 
ful man, teaching him his duty and destiny.”’ 
That is true. Say it, and say it again. And 
then add, with equal emphasis, that no 
exegesis and no theology will ever inval- 
{date one iota of what God teaches us 
through his Book of Nature. Both Books 
are true; both are sacred; and both muet 
be diligently, reverently, and truetfully 
studied. 

....The Christian Leader wants to know 
what we mean by contrasting ‘salvation 
here’? and the ‘‘coming salvation.” ‘ Are 
there two salvations ?’’ it asks. There are in- 
numerable grades and sorts of salvation—per- 
fect and imperfect, from sin, from suffering, 
from eternal punishment. We presume we 
meant, by the one, salvation from the over 
mastering dominion of sin in this world, and, 
by the other, salvation from eternal sin and 
misery. 

..- Quite a little excitement has been made 
by the acknowledgment of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime in this city (Dr. 
Crosby’s) that its agents have used detectives 
who have watched and followed the patrons 
of notoriously bad places, and used theli 
knowledge in suppressing these haunts. If 
this ‘‘spy system ”’ is bad, it is, nevertheless 
honor itself in comparison with the badness of 
those who support such sinks of vice aud 
abuse the detectives. 

....Political bosses—like Senutor Cameroun 
among the Republicans of Pennsylvania, Sen- 
ator Conkling among the Republicans in New 
York State, and John Kelley among the Dem- 
ocrats in this city—may be a sort of necessity 
in party politics; yet in many respects they 
are nuisances and withal the sources of no 
small amount of corruption. Such bosses are 
always animated by an absorbing and intens¢ 
selfishness. 

....-The Boston Pilot, referring to the plot 
of the Maive Fusionists, says: ‘‘ We alms! 
rejoice that it was attempted, since its def: a% 
cannot but be most beneficial in showing to 
political rascals how dangerous it is to trifle 
with the will of the people, their masters.” 
Weare glad that the Pilot did not actually re 
joice, since this would have been bad morality. 


....The general comment of the newspupers 
is that Senator Cameron made a great politica! 
mistake in forcing his Grant programme 
through the Harrisburg convention, last week, 
unless his purpose was to afford General Grant 
a convenient opportunity to withdraw his 
name entirely from the canvass. If this were 
the object, then he succeeded most admirably. 


_..-A Democratic Bourbon organ calls the 


| Fusionists of Maine ‘a scurvy lot,’’ and 


another rails at them because they “‘allowed 
the Republicans to outgeneral them.” They 
might have won if they had not been “‘a set 
of natural-born fools.’ Their rascality, it 
seemé, 18 no offense. The only offense is that 
they did not succeed. 

.... Mr. George, the sengtor-elect from Mis- 
sissippi, is said to be an “ old-fashioned hard 
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money Democrat, fully up to Senator Bayard’s 
etandard.”’ The bard-money part of his De- 
mocracy is an article just now very mucb 
needed in the Democratic party. If we must 
have Democrats, give us those of the hard- 
money type. 


--+-The gift of one-hundred thousand dol- 
lars by Mr. Bennett, the proprietor of the New 
York Herald, tor the relief of Ireland is cer- 
tainly a most munificent donation. We hope 
that it will stimulate the benevolence of uthers 
who, like Mr. Bennett, have large fortunes to 
draw upon. 


. » Mr. Williams, the colored member of 
the Ohio legislature, has introduced a bill 
which repeals the law forbidding the iuter- 
marriage of whites aud blacks, There should 
be no law on the subject other than that made 
by the choice of the contracting parties. 


-In regard to the rumor that he was 
about to get married, Mr. ‘Tilden, who is a 
bachelor of nearly seventy years, says: ‘‘ The 
authors of the rumor acted upon the maxim of 
equity jurisprudence that what ought to have 
been done hae in fact been done.” 


-+«-The colored people too must conquer 
their wicked prejudice of color. Mrs. Rigney, 
a white lady of Springfield, Mass., has lately 
married a colored Baptist preacher, named 
Raymond, and his congregation, ic is said, 
ostracise and will dismiss hfin. 


.-. The bill in regard to the right of women 
to hold school-oftices in this state bas been so 
amended as to give them the right to vote alsu 
for school-offices. The bill, if passed, will 
make the law similar to that of Massachusetts 
on this subject. 


.+-A Brooklyn jury, under the (fvil 
Damage Law of this state, last week gave the 
wife of a drunken husband a verdict of twenty 
five hundred dollars against the owner of u 
building rented as a rumshop 
right. 


Served him 


--+-Mr. Sawyer, the Fusivnist secretary of 
state in Maine, finding that the sherif hada 
warrant for his arrest, took couusel of his 
prudence, aud concluded to give up the state 
seal, which he had stolen, rather than vo to 
jail. 


..«-There is little danger that Senatur 
Bayard will be the Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency. The serious objection to him 
is that he is altogether too good a man fur the 
Democratic party to nominate. 





Publisher's Department, 


SovTHING AND LLKALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known oomale Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is au old and tried triend 
and always proves true 

a : 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


MANHATTAN Live INSURANCB ComPany 


The Maubattan Life Insurance Company, of | 


New York, whose statement is also published 
ju this issue, is now thirty years old. The 
business of the past year shows au iucowe of 
nearly two million dujlars and disbursements of 
a million and a half. Dividends and returned 
—— of about half a milliog duliars have 
een paid; while death claim®} matured en 
dowments, and annuities amount to over &S00,- 
000. The assets foot up to $10,049,156.52 and 
the surplus is $1,840,650). The board of 
directors include the nawes of men well 
kuown not only iu this city, but throughout 
the country. The officers of the Manhattan 
are: Henry Stokes, president; C. Y. Wemple, 
vice-president ; and_J. L. Halsey, secretary. 


Pueenix Mutua Lire Company, Or Hanrrorp, 

The excellent ecndition of the Phenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company is shown very 
clearly in the admirable statement published, 
There has been during the past year an in- 
crease of over $175,000 in the total assets, and 
the clear surplus, over all liabilities, computed 
on a basis of 4 per cent, reserve, is inereased 
to $408,055.08, and bya 44 per cent. calculation 
the surplus exceeds one million of dollars. It 
is a wholesome statement throughout, and 
emphasizes forcibly the judicious and able 
direction which has distinguished the Com- 
pany under its present management. The 
officers are Aaron C. Goodman, president; 
Jonathan B. Bunce, vice-president : and dohn 
M. Holeombe, secretary. 


New York Lire Insurance Company. 

We would call special attention to the state- 
ment of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which we will speak more particularly 
next week. 


Tue St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway, New York, 
so long the leading Hotel of the great city, 
fully maintainsits high standard of excellence, 
and incomfort and luxury bas no superior in 
this country or in Europe. Its location for 
healthfulness and for the convenience of 
travelers is the very best. On account of its 
thorough good order, safety, and superior 
rooms, itis specially adapted for families and 
for ladies traveling without escortéSvho are 
treated with every respect and consideration. 
a ye wee pote his a resides in the 

otel, giving to it his constant personal super- 
vieion. The result fe thatthe St, ‘Ni@holas 
is in every respect the model hotel 











We regret exceedingly the delay experienced 
by many of our subscribers in receiving the 
Dictionaries ordered by them, and thank them 
for the patience with which they have waited. 
We urged our friends to send in their orders 
early, in order to avoid the great rush during 
the last days of December ; but many delayed, 


} and the consequence is, Messrs. Lippincott & 


Company have fallen greatly behind in ship- 


ping the Dictionaries. We have just received 


from them the following letter, which will 
satisfy our friends that everything is being 


done for them possible : 


* PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 25th, 1880, 
‘In reply to your’s of yesterday, we would 
say that we are doiug all we possibly can 
to fill your orders for Worcester’s Dictiovary. 
We have sent a postal-card to all the persons 
whose names you forwarded to us, assuring 
them that their copies will be supplied in the 


shortest possible time. We arenow delivering 


to your subscribers about fifty copies per day, 
and atthis rate we willrequire some five weeks 
yet to astisfy every demand from you. The 
fault is not yours that this work has pot been 
done sooner, and would not have been ours 
had we anticipated such a deluge of orders. 

** Yours, very truly, 


“J. B. Livrvincorr & Co.” 


The above was inserted in our last week’s 
issue, but through an error of the printer the 
date of Messrs. Lippincott & Co.’s letter was 
changed from January 2th to January 8th 
It should read, as it now dees, January 28th. 
Our latest advices are that all orders for Dic- 
thonaries received by us up to and including 
December 1th have been tiled. 

We moot heartily thank vur subscribers for 
the patience they have displayed toward us, 
and we ask their indulgence a little longer, 
promising that everyone whose order bas been 
received by us shall be much more than recom- 


pensed when they receive the Dictlouary. 
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Wr call attention to, the modest card, in 
ubother column, of the Eluira Surgical Tnsti- 
tute, a private bospital for persons afflicted 
with eve diseases When upou #@ recent busi- 
bess Visit to Eltwiea, N. ¥., we had oecustun to 
call ut this establishtmeut, and found it tobe a 
beautifully situated and elegantly appointed 
hospital, uuder the eare of Dr Up de Graff, 
Whose reputation a8 an oculist is second to 
nowe in our state. The Institute contains 
elevautdy furnished apartments for the accom- 
modatfn of vatients of the better class, and 
were vecupled by persons from all parts of the 
country, 


cP 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 

Yun catalogues of the various seedsmen are 
beginning to make their anpual appearance. 
Among those already received we notice that 
ot Alfred Bridgeman, 816 Broadway, as being 
partionlarly comprehensive aud attractive. 
As the tthe-paue Sets forth, it fsa descriptive 
catalogue of all standard vegetable, grase, 
herb, and flower seeds, garden tools, and hor- 
ticultural books. It fs a well-priuted and 
illustrated pamphlet of fifty pages and may 
be had free op application. 


Every housekeeper knows the merits of the 
celebrated Diamond Hams, manufactured by 
D. Davis, Jr, & Co., of Cineinnati,O. For 
nearly forty years these hams have been sold 
avd the annual sales are con-tantly increasing. 
These hams are prepared with the greatest 
care and have an excellent flavor. They keep 
well—even as long as sixor-even vears. They 
are now sold in the different countries of Ku 
rope, as well as throughout the United States. 
Ask your grocer for Diainond Hams. Ask also 
for circular regarding these hams. 

— rr 
REMOVAL 

Tue Ives Patent Lamp Co.. whe are well 
known to our readers, both from the appear- 
anee of their advertisement in our columns 
and from the exce'lence of their goods, have 
recently moved to their new and eommodious 
Store, 33 Barclay St. ani 28 Park Place, where 
they will be pleased to see their friends, old 
and new. See advertisement. 


A 

CHRISTMAS! !!—Tar Great Howrmpay 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich faney boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. SterHen F. 
Wurman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





Sr. Nicnonas Hore, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness. table 
and attendance unsurpassed. central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





ARE vou going to Europe this year? Then 
write for pampplet containing maps, routes, 
and full inforg™tion. to Thomas Cook & Son, 
261 Broadway, New York. 





Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 


18. Fine Custom Work s specialty. 











about fifty miles South of Salt Lake City, an 
runs thence southwesterly up the Spanish 
Fork Canyon about sixty miles to Pleasant 
Valley, where the coal and timber lands be- 
longing te the Company are located. The coal 
from the fields is pronounced the best that 
has yet been discovered west of the Rocky 
Mountains and the supply is practically inex- 
haustible. It is the only coal in those régions 
which will make coke. By contract with the 
Union Pacific Raflroad this Company has the 
exclusive sale of coal south of Salt Lake City, 
thereby securing freedom from competition 
aud toaking certain a large revenue from this 
source, There are extensive metallurgical 
works at Sandy, thirteen miles south of Salt 
Lake City, and other works abound in the 
region, which makes @ very large demand for 
for coaland coke. The profits from the coke 
aud coal traffic are large. Coal that can be 
mined and loaded on the cars for 50 cents per 
ton the Company are now selling at Provo for 
&§ per ton, and the demand is largerthan can 
be supplied. Coke that costs at the mine $3 
perton fs selling at Sandy for $24 per ton. 
Lumber that costs to manufacture in the Val- 
ley from $8 to $9 per thousand feet is selling 
at Salt Lake City at $22 to $40 per thonsand. 
The estimated receipts of the Utah and 
Pleasant Valley Railroad Company for 1880 are 
as follows: 
15.000 tons coal, at @6 per ton 


20,000 tons coke, at $20.......... 
ee een 





IOGS GET, o6.ncccscceccoscvncccccsesesees 
Estimated expenses: 
Mining coal, making coke, and operating road. 190,000 


Pe Ri scscsncccunccsdiatassaas jnmninentn $400,000 


The bonded debt of the Company consists of 
nine hundred gold bonds of $1,000 each, due in 
1903, bearing interest at 7 per cent., gold, pay- 
able semi-annually, in May and November, in 
New York. These bonds are secured by a 
mortgage which covers the railway and its 
franchises, and alsothe coal and lumber lands 
owned by the Company. The trustees under 
the mortgage are H. P? DeGraaf, president of 
the Bowery National Bank. in this city, and 
Theodore Wilkina, No. 67 Bowery. The 
Comuuny has no debt except that expressed in 
these honds. Over six hundred of these bonds 
have already been sold. The remainder of the 
issue {s for sale in this city by Messrs. Sheldon 
& Wadsworth, No. 10 Wall Street, and J. U. 
Orvis & Co., No. 30 Pine Street, at 90 and in- 
terest.—Commercial Advertiser, - 





Tae Great EXCELLENCE or Cocoa aud its 
various preparations as a beverage, not ouly for 
invalide or persons in delicate health, but also 
for the robust and those engaged in laborious 
vceupations, is almost universally conceded; 
aud the public is now only interested to know 
which to select of the different makes offered 
for their approval. ‘Those purchasing the 
goods of Walter Baker & Co. cannot go astray. 
For acentury thie prominent house has ad- 
hered to the principle on which it was started— 
to make only the best; and its success is only 
commensurate with its constant efforts to lead 
in adopting all new and yaluable improve- 
meuots in macbinery or process of manufacture. 
fheir long series of first premiums in the 
various world’s exhibitions, ending with the 
gold medal at Paris,in 1878, is a record of 
which Americans generally may be proud, as 
well as the old firm which has gained such an 
honorable position tn a leading industry. 

cI 

‘Tae New York World speaks thus of the 
Schoninger Orgau Company,of New Haven: 
‘They are now turning out 400 instruments a 
month, and have the proud privilege of know- 
ing that theira ia considered by competent 
judges the best organ for the money found in 
the world. In the most highly refined and 
thorough musical circles ip America—those of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia—these 
instruments are appreciated and in constant 
requisition, and professional musicians are 
constant and loud in their praise. This house 
employs over 250 experienced hands, and such 
a thing as an organ deficient in tone, faulty in 
make, or wanting in power is yet to be found 
as having emanated from this factory. 





HOW TO INCREASE YOUR ESTATE 


Wate in health and prosperity, prepare for 
wdversity. A person thirty years of age can, 
by the payment of £113.50 annually to the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, cf 
Cincinnati, for about twenty-six years, secure 
for himself in cash at the end of that time 
$5,000, or, in case of death prior to that tim 
the full amount of $5,000 would be paid to hfs 
estate. In case of inability to meet the pay- 
ments when due after three have been made, 
the protection in case of death would continue 
in full force so long as the value of past pay- 
ments would meet the future payments. This 
only requires about $2 per week. 





Tae Funny VoxKEs invoke their blessings 
for favors received : 

‘* Messrs. CHAMPLIN & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

** Gentleonen :—In common with others who 
have expressed their appreciation of your 
* Liquid Pearl,’ we also feel a pleasure to add 
our testimonials of its superior merits as a cos- 
metic for th€ complexion. We have used it 
with entire satisfaction. With compliments 
and thanks of Jesstz Vokes, Victorta VoxeEs, 
Rostra VOKES.”’ 





BETTER Trwes.—The business revival and 
new era of prosperity which has meas 
are in keeping with the increased health a 
happiness all over the land resulting from the 
introduction of Warner’s Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure. 


WwW you visit or N ye City, save Baz- 
gure, Fapresane. and Carrince fre. and stop at 

° o opposite Grand Cen- 
tral De 4, 850 elerant ‘rooms ty to #1 and up- 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurant su with 
Stages 3d 
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HOMES IN THE WEST. 


Durie the past two or three years thousands 
have been leaving the cities of the East and 
West, and have secured large farms in the 
West or Northwest. Choice lands in Minnesota 
and Dakota have found a ready market, yet 
thousands of acres of good lands remain uD- 
occupied in this section of the country. Along 
the line of the Winona and St. Peter Railroad, 
in Southern Minnesota and Eastern Dakota, 
are over a million acres of lands which are now 
being olfered for sale on long credit, with alow 
rate of interest, and at prices rangiug from 
$2 to $6 per acre. 

These lands lie on each side of and adjacent 
to the Winona aud St. Peter Railroad, for the 
construction of which they were granted by 
the United States. The title vests in fee simple 
inthe Company. No wortgages or other ip- 
cumbrances have ever been placed upon the 
property, and special attention is directed to 
this fact. It is the object of the Company to so 
fix prices and terms that purchasers will be en- 
abled to make all puyments subsequent to the 
first installment from the proceeds of crops pro- 
duced. The climate of Minnesota and Dakota 
is justly celebrated for its invigorating qualities 
and general healthfulness, The pure, dry et 
mosphere of this region both prevents the con 
traction and arrests the progress of many dis- 
eases common to other less favored sections. 

These lands are for the most part high roli- 
ing prairies, with occasional belts or strips of 
timber. Almost numberless lakes and streams 
give variety and beauty to the landscape. The 
soil is deep and rich, consisting of a dark, sandy 
loam, With a yellowish clay subsoil, is moist, 
friable, and exceedingly productive. In addi- 
tion to the supply afforded by the lakes and 
streams referred to, water which is clear, colds 
and pure can be found in abundance anywhere 
in this region at a depth varying from 16 to 40 
feet. Allthe varied agricultural products of 
the Great West can be successfully cultivated 
here. In the item of wheat cultivation this 
this section is not surpassed by any country in 
the world, either inthe abundance or the qual- 
ity of the crop. The practically unlimited 
pasturage, which may be had here free of cost, 
renders this a most desirable locality for the, 
raising of cattle and sheep. Blue-joint hay, 
equal,if not superior, to the best quality of 
timothy hay, may be had in any quantity for 
the cost of cutting, curing, ete. Many of the 
diseases usually affecting herds and flocks are 
here unknown, and dairy farming can nowhere 
find more favorable conditions for its success- 
ful prosecution. The country is also adapted 
to the raising of all kinds of garden vegetables. 
Lumber for building purposes is obtained in 
abundance from the lumber districts in Norih- 
ern Minnesota and Northwestern Wisconsin. 
The facilities for transportation are so exten- 
sive and the rates of freight are so low that 
the price at which lumber is sold, even as far 
West as the western limits of the Winona and 
St. Peter Land Grant, is less than in many dis- 
tricts much nearer to the sources of supply. 
Settlers may rely on the co-operation of the 
RaiJroad Company to keep the prices low and 
the supply abundant. No fences are needed in 
Minnesota or Dakota. All live stock is required 
by law to be constantly in the care of a herds- 
man or to be kept in inclosures. Both wood 
and coal are easily and cheaply obtained. The 
magnificent body of timber known as the “ Big 
Woods” affords a supply of fuel which is 
practically inexhaustible. The eoal-ficlds of 
lowa are tapped by the various lines of rail- 
road connecting with the Winona and &t 
Peter system, and the re-ult is that both wood 
and coal are afforded throughout this section 
at prices as low as the averave rate paid for 
the same articles in Iowa or INincis. The most 
liberal rates of fare will be given, and the 
money thus expended will be allowed to pur- 
chasers of land. 

Manrv interesting facts, besides those above 
enumerated, can be gathered from a little 
pamphlet descriptive of this territory, and ob- 
tained free by addressing Charles F. Simmons, 
Land Commissioner, General Offices of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Compeny, 
Chicago, M. 





INDIGESTION, DysPEPsiIA, nervous prostration, 
avd all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZzED BeEEr Tonto, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, foree-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
9us prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
nlaints. Caswe tt, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold be «'l denegists. 


GUILTY OF WEONG. 

Some people have a fashion of confusing 
excellent remedies with the large mass of 
“patent medicines,” and in this they are 
guilty of a wrong. There are some advertised 
remedies fully worth all that isasked for them; 
and one at least we know of—Hop Bitters. The 
writer has bad oceasion to use thé Bitters {n 
just such a climate as we have most of the year 
in Bay City, and has always found them to be 
first-class and reliable, doing all that is claimed 
for them.—Tribune. 








Miiwav’s Evrxm oF CaLisaYA BARK has 
maintained its pre-eminence as the most acree- 
able and efficient tonic, appetizer, eng pre- 
ventive of ague in use for half a centur¥. As 
it is the original one, it must not be confound- 
ed with the numerous preparations offered 
under. the name of Elixirs of Cglisaya and 
whieb ere not rightfully entitled at name, 
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” gHOW THIS TO YOUR DOCTO 
OLEVELAND, NovEMBER Ist, 1 
Fditora ** Wachter am Erie,” Cleveland, Ohio: 

Gentle:xen :—Allow me, as an old reader of 
your valu 1ed jourval, herewith to send you a 
few lines, which please insert in your next 
issue. I will vouch fcr their truth, and know 
that by their publication a great deal of good 
will be accomplished. Having been a reader 
of your paper for many years, I hope you will 
kindly grant my request. 

For twelve yearsI had suffered, from time 
to time, terribly with rheumatism, to such an 
extent that 1 was unable to move about and 
lost the use of mylimbs. I tried everything 
recommended to effect a cure, consulted some 
of the most prominent physicians and expend- 
ed large sums of money, hoping to find relief; 
but without any success. (lancing over the 
columns of the ** Wachter,’ I read about the 
Sr. Jacop’s Om and the Many cures this 
remedy hadeffected, Having been disappoint- 
ed so many times, I lost all faith in any 
remedy, the Sr. Jacos’s Ow included, until I 
saw one day that it had cured a well-known 
citizen, with whom I am acquainted. Other 
parties fully endorsed the value and wonder- 
ful power of the Ort, telling me that it had 
cured them of different ailments in a very short 
time. This brought me to a conelusion. I said 
to mvself: ‘‘ Schweizer, fifty cents won’t break 
you.” So TIT went to my druggist, Mr. Bock, 
boucht a bottle of the Or, and must now eon- 
fess that the result was truly wonderful, I 
usedit every two hours, and found relief im- 
mediately upon the firtt application, and the 
pain ceased entirely after afew more applica- 
tions. Fearing a new attack, I remained in 
hed, and continued to use the remedy every 
three hours. All pain having left me, T arose 
from my bed and walked down-staire, witheut 
apv trouble 

Since that time IT have been able to follow 
mv occupation, and feel no pains or inconven- 
fence. however disagreeable the chances of the 
weather may be. Having thoroughly tested 
the St. Jacon’s Orn. 1 ean conscientiously 
recommend it to all afflicted with rheumatism. 
Fifty cents is 2 emall expense, when the sery- 
ices for eo trifling en outlay are considered. If 
T was one thonsand miles away from all human 
hohitation, 7 should nevertheless. procure this 
remedy and keep it slwavs in my house, 

Loris SOHWEIZER, 
Cor. Mervin and Center Sts. ¢ leveland, 0, 


“BUSINESS NOTICES. 


~ BATCHELOR’S HAIR. DYE. — 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


BRONCHINE. 
The accepted remedy for 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 
THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT SRDEIP ENA DEE TO THE HOUSE- 








a REMEDY TO BE RELIED UPON could com- 
oun such nee er ar ae have been furnished by our 


most prominent citize 
RELIEF VEGETABLE ANTEBILIOUS PILLS 
will cure DYSPEPSIA and remove -— and give 


ealtby auction to the LIV 
For sale by all Druggisia and 


RELIEF MANUFACTURING Co.,, 
46 Beaver Street. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH ahnti 


1S ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no Terra Alba, Alum, Corn Starch, Rice Flour, 
Wheat Flour, or filling of any kind. Most Bakixa 
PowDeERs contain from 40 to 5 PER CENT. OF FILLING, 
generally corn starch, rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
of the other above-mentioned impurities, making one 
pound of this Powder equalte neurly tivo pounds of 
almost any air kind in the market! Most Bakine 
POWDERS, IN ADDITION TO BEING ADU LTERATED, AKER PIT 
vr Suoat b toorcamny so pony you do _ ma — h over 
welve or rteen ounces for @ woun he Amount 
of the Purchase will be Forfeited to any dealer 
finding my Powder Shert Weight, er any iene 
Bh ity in it whatever. Manufactured by GEORGE 
HANFORD, Syracuse, N. ¥ oe sale by PARK 
& TILFORD. Broadway and 2ist Stre ‘treet. — 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 


been successfully conducted by CANTRELI. for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade {< respectfully solicited. 
from the country will have the best attention. 


EYE DISEASES, 


THE ELMIRA SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 
a Private Ophthalmic Hospital 
for Patients of the Better Class, 


Address 
THAD. S. UP DE GRAFF, M. D., 
ELMIRA, WV. Y. 
~~ FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL TRE ES] 
URGE, STOCK. LOW RATES 


nF nh tay lous WANTED, 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lociiport, N. Y. 


NO 
‘Tongue Réros ieee 
warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98. 


Newspapereest Free. 
Now Jersey, 


te oa 
“Aétress Danio! F. Beatty, Washington, 



























GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CoO. 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates, 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers, 


10 
Spruce St., 
NW. Y. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and will 
be mailed free to allapplicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


besides all the desirable novelties of last season and 
nearly everything else in my Hue of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


__ 976 BI BROADWAY, 3 NEW V YORK. 


- SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT. POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEV RES and DRESDEN, 
With a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from #& Connoisseur bow in Europe. 





V4! Brondw “ay. 





TRAVEL. 
© TOURJEE'S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


IN THE 


OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAK—1880. 
Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursiongghrough ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND. BELGIUM, GER- 
MANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWITZER- 
LAND, FRANCE, ete.—All the capitals, leading 
art centers, aud taost picturesque places to be visited. 
LQNDON, PARIS, BERLIN, VIENNA, 
ROME, etc.—The Scottish, Italian, and Swixs Lakes. 
—The Adriatic Sea.—The Hich Alps.—Several of the 
Chief Alpine Passes to be crossed. 


The Eastern Tours totake place in the Auiunwn and | 


to include all points of THE GREATEST BIPLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 


Special Trips in connection with the GREAT SUN- | 


DAY-SCHOOL CELEBRATION IN LON- 
DON andthe HANDEL FESTIVAL AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE,—Chance 
PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAL, 

Eight Different Satling Dates.—-COMPANY SE- 
LECT.-NUMBERKS IN SECTIONS LIM- 
ITED.—Free Carrisge Drives tn all Principal Cities. 
ALL TRAVEL. HOTELS, etc., FIRST- 
CLASS.—Special Concerts.—Additional Advantages 
and More Extended Routes, making the Excursions 
the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced 

PRICES FROM 8285 TO 8660. 

A 48page pamphlet, giving full purticulars, sent 
free. Address 


E. TOURJEE, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


CUNARD | LINE. 


With the view of dininnking the chances of col 
the steamers of this line take a specified course 








tofgiine espa paisoge tro : 
outw; passa m Queenstown to New 
or Boston ing the rid of 50 at 43 iatt 


tude, of nothing to the north of 42. or 
homew: passaeye 6 moerid: 0 
60 at 42 of nothing ta the north of 43° 








THE PNDEPEND BBP. 


Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Frids Friday, Feb. 9th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......14 @18 
Santos, Choice to Best....... eee 16 (@20 
BINS inacnscceroamn see ccvcveeee -” (@28 
| | Se ikea secceseead (@2} 
ID 5 <as'n do tune canoes yee te. 5b @18 
ae eae eee invita 
TEA. 
NS 5s nb cin opeearses das cain 30 (@50 
Young Hyaom,.......cccce ccccccccece 25 (@so 
Engiteh Breakfast... ..sccoccecceses 30 (75 
Uncolored Japan.........cccceseeces 2 (@55 
CE Ee rere eee 22 @i 
SUGAR, 
Kaw.—Fair to prime Cuba...... — ee | OO 
Tanp.—Cut Loaf.......ccsccccseceee 9@ 
Crushed .........eseeeeeeees 9 9} 
PI Sccisices cxsbases M30 10g 
GRANULATED. ... 2.2005 ee seecscveces OR 9 
Wnrirte.—Standard A, Grocers’....... WA@ Of 
Steam Refined A.......... ki@ 9 
Bt Ciccstccssccevcce eos BRGA 382 
VRBLLOW.—Coffee C.......ccccceee . Si@ 8% 
Other grades..... eo 
MOLASSES. 
CUBA, Grocery Grades ......-.....00. nominal. 
Boiling Grades ............. -28° (430 
New Oni. EANS, New Crop, Fancy....— (58 
” Good R “46 db 
FISH.—We quote George’s @od $5.50 


and Bank $4.50. No Box Herring have 
been received. From store fair sales are 
making at 20@22 centsfor medium and 17 
@18 for large. Labrador and Shore Split 
Herring at $6.25 for the former and $5.50@ 
5.75 for the latter. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phonix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.25$1.30; Washington's, $1.20@$1.25; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, and Marshall's, 
$1.20@$1 25; Virden’s, $1.15@$1.20; other 
brands, $1.10@$1.15. Liverpool Ground, 
65@75 cents; Mediterranean, 20@25 per 
bush. ; Inagua,35; Lisbon, 22; Cadiz, 25; and 
Raggedlsland, 35; all less 24 per cent. cash, 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 5§@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, 
eet Dees co <cencss eeeee $8 30 @ $5 
ears 380@ 445 
BGaperine..... vo ccce cccccccooes 480 @ 5 2 
State Extra Brands.......:... 580m 5 4h 
State Fancy Brands........... 500 @ 4 75 
Western Spring g Wheat Extras 5 30 @ 5 45 
Miunesota Clear.......... 87 wm 6 A 
Minnesota Straight............ 610 7 55 
Minnesota Paients En ee 675 (@ 8 30 
Winter Wheat Seconds...... 685 «@ 6 00 


Good tu Choice 8. W. Extras. 5 90 @ 6 Oo 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,and Mich. 6 30 @ 655 
Ohio, fnd., and Ill, Supertine.. ar hy 2 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 585 @ 6 00 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 6304 6 to 





to witness tie | 


Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 670 @ 7 00 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 6304) ODD 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 670 @ 710 
eee 706O@ 790 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 6390 @ 655 
Winter Wheat, Pateynta....... 640 @ B&O 
White Wheat. Michifan...... 6R@ 6M 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 620 @ 650 
City Mills, for Europe........ 525 @ 5 40 
SOUTITERN FLOUR. 
i es alee econ eanenes $3 85 @ $4 40 
Balt.. ‘Ale x., and George town. 4909 @ 690 
SIR i Kserca foi paler 600@ 770 
RYE FLOUR 
Cte. co vcncadresr' 60eeucene $4 60 «& $5 00 
Peet « «<0.00:0000000000% 450@ 470 
CORN MEAI 
Wastatll....oo vceccsecessccessse $2 ( $3 00 
Brandywine .........eeeee eens 330 @ 335 
Prine Medal .:..6 ccccvcvcescee —-— @ 300 
WHEAT 
1 White ...... cco eesevcccees .. $1 35 @ $1 45 
eS, POC ECC TCT 143 @ 147 
| Rei Winter... REAR 137 @ 147 
| Milwaukee, Spring......... . 131 @ 138 
Spring .....0---- ees ©; | ef 
| a 
CORN, 
Mimed....cccccccccces: secceece 0 (a— 614 
| Ungraded. ......cccccccsccccees — hr — 5D 
VEROW .00: 0000 needa kaa — 0 @— 62 
WES cccccesvecesce ce a alate — 65 @— 6 
OATS 
| cadens <ockekenenetenee — 474@— 51 
Sc ci dvieennenbeseeeene — 48 «4— 49 
} Mow Vos... 0000+: seevseces — 47 @— 483 
gk Sere ee —4I7@ 53 








L ‘ 
Western, per 100 Ibs.............87 65 @ 7 75 
 ciadenxecesa Makaduenenee 7 50° @ 7 79 
<<... vidoes aaa 8 00 @ 8 20 

WOOL. 

American X to XXX... .cccccccce eeeene 43@55 
EY a Wivdnveevaiessbucnceeseakes ... 80@57 
CaMTORMEs. .ccccescecceseccccs eetoccesees 18.440 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........23 @35 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..24 @27 
Det: DONE, CRE, knccncsneancntnen 18 (@20 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 28 @35 


Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......22 a" 
Western, Factory, fair to good........16 @21 


CHEESE. 


State, Factory, fancy....... baiceseeeas 1N@ 15 

State, Factory, good totine........ «+213 14g 
State. ae aQ— 

Western, Factory, choice............0. 144@ 14' 

Western, Factory, fairto prime...... 12 @1 


EGGS 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 20 @21 


State and Pennsylvania..............- 18 @19 
Western and Canadiau............... 18 G17 
POTATOES. " 
PR ccesee. 00000000 seerkbheeoete $1 75 @2 00 
Peerless..... neheene™ $ecene coos 1 BH @1 BO 
ES BNO inks cdcomcecsravew sexe 1 50 (@1 7 


Apples, Spitzenbergs, per bbl.... 3 00 @ 3 62 
Apples, Baldwins, choice, per bbl 2 25 (@ 2 7% 
Apples, Greenings............++. 2 60 @ 2 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to good, 

CE DENN si cctsentgnascnsaceurs 2 00 @ 2B 
Cranberries, Jersey, faney. .-- 330 @ 2 % 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 

Sg eae 8 @ 9 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, coinmon 

to good, per bb] ............ 7 @ 750 

FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State............-+4+- 64 @&8 
Apples, WesterD...........-eecceccees 7 @ i 
Apples,Southern...........scccscqeees 6 @10 
Peaches, Peeled........c.cce.ccere .--10 @20 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........eeeeeee 54 @® 
NIN ccswons 64eeeseeeer weeded 9 @10 
PR aipctkccsvcrobesanatecqseeunaen 15 @i6 

SEE Ds. : 
@lover Western....... — 8@— % 
Clover, New York St +a bee — M@— 10 
Timothy Cane carat .# bush. 2 75 @ 3 00 
Canary, Smyrna.........ccesccee 200 @— — 
ES RS 26 @— — 
Canary, ——- Le eiaieivnean ait 230 w— — 
Canary, Dutch. oe 10 @— — 
Hemp, Foreign..........eeeeee 112 5 @ 1 80 
Flaxseed, American, Rongh..... 1 90 @ 22% 
Linseed, Calcutta...... # 56 Ibs. 2 3874@—- — 
mm 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 

Per Ton, 


Guano, Pe ruy *p,rectilied 4. Up c. 69 00 @70 OF 
ni 3.40 ** 51 00 @52 00 
Standard or Gus apape 
2,240 Ihe.)..00.. ..53 00 @4 00 
Lis te r Bros. Standard § Sup r rphos- 
phate of | a 
Lister Bros 


cme 


37 00 (40 00 
Dissolved Bone.32 00 (435 00 


a. Flour Mh 00 (39 00 





“s Bone Meal.......- 4 00 (736 50 
6s Ground Bone.......51 00 33 50 
ae €rescent Bone......27 50 @30 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (in lots leas 
than car-load..........-. 50 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (car-load Mots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.. is 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, averag Bs la gd 28 00 30 00 
dissolved, bigh grade...... 26 00 (#28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kaintt..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 7 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
7 AE Rat TS 1 64a— — 


Sulplifite of Ammonia, aed 100Ibs. 4 00 « 4 124 
Dried Blood, per unit. om — @©2 3% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 

Dust Fertilizer............+- 35 00 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.. 


85 Broad Street, 

Consek SouTH WILLIAM STREET, New Yors. 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 

AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Cash advances made on arrival of property here 
and account of sales rendered promptly rk goods 
and address letters 


__ DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 8 Broad St., N.1 Y. 


a 


EATAMERIGA 


P. O. Box 4235, 
Stores, Hotels. 
Restaurants, Club 
consumers will find 
t terms. 4 
eer NO 
HUMBUG. 
NDIGO BL U Ez. 


tosend Postal Card 
dress, and get the 
BA Low's s R 
¥ AS and most La measure, 
os o's ae Tr iu rROF kh, P roy rieto 


‘23% North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers Materials, 


Types. “Strong Silat” Cabinets, Chases, 
ks for vers, 
Printing ee ils etiakioee 
VANDEK BURGH, WELLS & CO.. 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
I 


For New Terms for 






















———— 











BEANS AND PEAS 
En cto cnuenvhean eaaeel ——@1 55 
Marrow5S......ccccccoccess soaines 170@175 
TA cmicnen pie dndeeneint bancennse 170 @1 7 
White Kidney......... ‘oiieikin ona 18 @— — 
Rad TIGRCF ....- veccccccccevecees 165 @ 170 
58s 20a ata tabaaaeael 175 @ 180 
Leesan 
Mess, New $12 50 (4813 00 
Extra Prime. eee ---- 1025 @ 10 50 
UN ..cncrcevnaness etcnrewd - 12 7% @ 13 
BACON 
Western...----. -ee-seescneeee - BF.00 @87 65 
GOP. Facscoseuerandweereaeuacnsy Oe 7 30 
- CUT MEATS. " 
Smoked Hames . cacvecaviosteg AE 1 
Smoked Shoulda .............. —6 7 
8m eee -7 8 


1880 see page 29. 
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Financial, 
THE NEXT GOVEREMENT LOAN. 


(By Special Dispatch to Taw Inperenvent.) 





Wasuinoton, D. ©., Feb. 9th. — After 
most careful investigation and consultation 
with reliable parties, I am convinced that 
Congress will not make provision for any 
further loan at so high a rate as four per 
cent, Itis believed that it will be perfectly 
easy to secure a sufficient loan at a lower 
rate to refund all the United States debt 
not yet refunded. The new loan will bear 
interest, beyond question, at from three 
and a half to three and sixty-five-hun- 
dredths per cent. H. C. B. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS. —During the week under re- 
view the distribution of manufactures and 
general merchandise has been of fair pro- 
portions, and values have been firm, with- 
out much change 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports for the week amounted to $8,469,472, 
of which $5,341,149 was merchandise and 
the remainder dry goods, 

The exports of domestic produce from 
this port for the past week amount to $6,- 
$22,878, against $7,602,133 for the corre 
sponding week of 1879. The following 
table shows the exports (exclusive of specie) 
from the port of New York for the week 
ending Feb. 3d, 1880, compared with the 
statement of the two previous years: 

1880. 1879 1878. 


For the week 66,522,878 $7,002,188 $6,424,289 
Prev'ly reported.. 28,387,528 10,759,072 24,475,621 





Since Jan, lst $20,660,400 $27,485,205 $30,590,860 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS. — 
VERBAL Promise.—A verbal promise to 
pay the debt of another is within the Stat- 
ute of Frauds, and is void if made to the 
creditor, but not if made to the debtor.— 
Pratt vs. Bates, Sup. Ct., Mich 

AGENvY.—If a son is suffered to act as a 
general agent for his father, both in buying 
and selling articles in his father’s line of 
business, the public will be justified in 
assuming that the son possessed all the 
powers of a general agent in buving and 
selling, and the father will be liable for 
goods ordered by the son in his father’s 
name, suited to his business, though the 
son uses them himself. —Thurber o«, Ander- 
son, Sup. Ct., Tl. 

Promissory Nove.-—[n the absence of 
fraud, the maker of an accommodation note 
cannot set up want of consideration as a 
defense against a holder, — notice to 
whom it has been pledged as collateral 
accurity for antecedent debt by the payee, 
for whose accommodation it wus made. — 
Twining vs. Hunt, Philadelphia Ct. Com. 
Pleas. 

PLEDGE OF COMMERCIAL PAPER.—-While 
a party holding goods or personal chattels 
in pledge may sell them to pay the debts 
after maturity, a pledgee of commercial 
paper, in the absence of a special contract, 
has no richt to sell such securities: but must 
‘ollect them, and, after paving his own 
debis, he must account to the pledgor for 
the balance.—Union Trust Co. vs. Rigdon, 
Sup. Ct. Til. 

The Chemical National Bank sued J. 
Kohner, asadministratorof Joseph Kohner, 
upon notes aggregating $15,000, executed 
by Griffith & Prentiss, in 1872, and endorsed 
bv Joseph Kohner. The cashier of the 
Chemical Bank in 1873 accented in writing 
P proposition by Griffith & Prentiss to com 
promise the indebtedness. The hank re- 
fused to ratify this acceptance, The Gen 
eral Term of the Court of Common Pleas 
last week reversed a judgmentin favor of 
the defendant, Judge Larremore, who 
wrote the opinion concurred in by Chief 
Justice Daly and Judge Van Brunt, holding 
that the act of the cashier was not within 
his ceneral powers and there was no proof 
of such power having been delegated to 
him. 

Creex.—A check is generally desiened 
for immediate pxyment, and not forgeneral 
circulation. It is the duty of the holder to 
present it for payment as soon as he reason- 
ably may. If he does not. he keeps it at 
his own risk.—Fegley vs. M'Donald, Sup. 
Ct., Penn 

PantTNERSHr.—Where a contract pro- 
vided for a loan of money, und gave « por- 
tion of the profits to the lender as a com- 
nencation. held that the lender was not 
liable as a partner.—Richardson rs. Hewitt, 
N.Y. Ct. of Apneals. A partner mav. 
without the consent of his co-partner, 
execnte a chattel mortgage on firm pron. 
erte to secure 9 nartnerchip debt.—Wood- 
ruff re. King. Sup. Ct.. Wis. 


THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
to work easily all through the week, and 





the offerings of capital were large, with the 
rates for call loans ranging from 5 to 6 per 
cent, on stock collateral and 4 per cent. on 
Government bonds. Prime mercintile pa- 
per was in good demand and fair supply. 
We quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 5 per cent.; four months, at 5 to 54 
per cent.; and good single names, four to 
six months, at 54 to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Advices report 
British consols weak and a fraction lower, 
closing at 97 15-16 to 98 1-16. United States 
bonds were strong and higherand Amer- 
ican railway securities active and firm. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm and 
higher carly in the week; but closed dull 
on Saturday at 4.82% for 60 days and 4.85 
for demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 1-16, selling 
316@t premium; Charleston, very scarce, 
15 bid but none on market; New Orleans, 
commercial 75c. discount, bank $1 premi- 
um; St. Louis, 50c. discount; Chicago 
firm at par; and Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0 8759. We 
quote: 

Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver...... 119%q 114% 


Trade Dollars............. 





- Wi We 
Halves ana Quarters.... ry par. 
Dimes and Half Dimea O0% ~=soépaarr 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been rather tame, with 
the tone of the market somewhat weak and 
unsettled, though fluctuations were slight, 
except for some of the Southwestern and 
fancy shares. Erie common led the mar- 
ket in point of activity. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio shares were active and strong 
early in the week, but the advance was 
afterward partially lost. The elevated 
railroad shares declined 3@5 per cent., the 
latter Metropolitan. Marietta and Cincin- 
nati pref. shares were heavy and declined 
24@4% per cent., closing at a slight re- 
covery. In the final dealings the market 
was dull but steady. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 

Open- High. Low- Clos- 


tng. est. eat. ing. 
Albaoy and Susqueheanuns.... 104 104 104 











American Dist. Tel........ Tie Tike Bdig WO 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... 2 42% 42 42 
Boston Air Line, pf........ - $9 53 52 51 
Heston Land Co...... : 1itg 11% 11% - 
Muston Water Power......... lim =—10 14% «17% 
oa Southern cece Cn 653g «B75 
c.,¢c., C., and I eeeceee . 4 WE Th TAtg 
Cc hte etn Northwestern . 91 | 50% | HOLE 
Chicago and Northw’'n, pf... 105 10% 10444 104% 
Chic, Mil, and St, Paul..... 74 TO% T7735 T7% 
Chie. MIL, and Se. Paul, pf.. 1034 108% 102% 10214 
Chic, St. P., & Mion avn 51 40% 4g 
C.,K.L, and Pacific .... -150 150 140% 140% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 148 48146 
Chicago and Alton.,.......... lO7% 106 107MM 107% 
Chicago and Alton, pf.... - 120 
Chit., St. L., and N. O. cevee 4046 408¢ 8S 87 
c., C., and Ind. Con .......... V3 «24 2 wy 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 118 113% 118 112 
Canton Land........ cece eee OF 63 63 61% 
Ches. & Ohio.. svenstvs 21 23% «21 21% 
Ches. & Ohio, ist nt... pinadbniian 80 8244 80 90 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 2454 «25 24 23 
Caribou M.........ccceeeeeees 5 5 4% «24% 
Cent. Arizona M..... ....+.... 1% 13 11 114% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 856g 8634 B5ig 86 
Del. and Hudson.............+ 76 Tq «(74 748 
Dubuque and 8. C............ ~ on pee 62 

7 AGAMB.... 0.660606 

en beteeve acco * 10S3g 10734 10816 

















Han. and St. Joseph.......... 41 41 vr 

Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... Tag tl ome ptt 
Homestake Mining........... 88 28 27 a7 4 
igusven one Layee ° cove sae 7 74 74 
Tilinots Central....... cone “10g 

{nd., Cin., & Laf.. cose os — 104 
Kansas Pacific..... «se» O28 O98 M2, ure 
Keokuk ond DS BM. .ccrcccccece oy 19 19 Thi 
Keokuk anc 9 Poco ncccee ‘ Ry ang 
Louisville and Nashviie.. . 128 1s ria owe 
Lake Shore.......---- - 104% 105% 1 104 
Lake ~ uate and West 31% 34% 3 84 
Ta Plata M.... - * 7 
Little Pittaburgh.. 2s 28 29g DOR, 
Michigan Central.. 92 (ta) 897% 9014 
Morris and FEssex.. -» 1ORG 10%, 108 102 
M.. K., and Texas........ . & 4n14 4% ang 
Manhatten Ratlway..... Silty Sig 49 4g 
Metropolitan Elevated... 115 1s 110 1114 
Mobile and Ohto.. sees 23% 2216 og on 
Mar. and (tn. Ist pf.. — 12 191 
Mar. and Cin. 24 pf...... ag an 12 % TW ‘ 
Maryland Coal...........0.+0+ 24 24 24 oR 
N. V. Contral........ cecccsoce 130% 182 R90 ~§6y281%4 
WS, F, COAG. coc ccccccccccocse RIM R276 R11g RIN 
N, Y..N. H., and Hartford... 157'¢ 158° 157° yxy 
N, ¥. Blevated.......cccccsceees 123° «1298 )~—1on 12114 
Northern Pactfie.............. &4 B4ig . 88 
Northern Pacific, pf 57% BY 


Nach... Chat., and St. Loul 
New Centra Coal 


Obto and Miss............ ° RY 32 aang 

Oble and Miss., pf............ sag ean an 
Ontario MIVEFP......ccccccecee b 8 alg ge 
QeORAE NAG rccecccccccceccovess 113 oe 199 itd 
Pacific Mafl. euaeecenese § - 28 41 
SN... cccemanuncenenauene ed 183 188 Tan OTR 


Pittshured ssa Ft. Wayne... 115 116 115 115 
Phil and PReadine.. A9_ AONE OAT! 
Pullman Palace CarCo...... 1 125 114 
Ouickst'ver... 
Outekstiver, Df... -»: ge -epeesees my «RAE OAS 


“ile 
3 
2 


St. Lonta, Alt. » _ 24% 21%) 864 
et. Tonte, Alt. and T. LS pea. eAte AO 
st. Lonts and Tron 544 


ee 

















In the Court of Common Pleas at Akron, 
Qhio, on Wednesday, Judge Tibbals over- 
ruled the objections of the United States 
Rolling Stock Company and others, and 
issued an order confirming the recent sale 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road, This removes the last hindrance to 
the reorganization of the road. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
generally strong. ‘There was 8 large busi- 
ness in he Mountain preferred incomes, 
which advanced to 944 for 1sts and to 78 for 
| 2ds, on reports that the coupons will be 
paid March 1st. Ind., Bloom., and West- 
ern incomes rose to 644. Ches. and Ohio 
ists sold at 673, and currency 6s at 
423/@424. Erie consol. 2ds sold at 908@ 
90%, and Denver and Rio Grande Ists at 
104@1044. C., C., and I. C. 1sts sold up 
to 944, do. supplementary rose to 94, and 
C., C., and I. C. incomes to 48. : 
ists sold at 1052@1054, and 2ds at 67/684. 
Mobile and Ohio 1st debentures fe)! off 
from 72 to 70}, and reeovered to 714. Laf., 
Bloom., and Muncie Ists fell off from 96 to 
954, and incomes from 71 to 70. Wabash 
consol. conv. fell off from 99% to 99, and 
Gt. Western 2ds from 1036 to 103. 

STATE BONDS w —_ rather quiet. Dis- 
trict of Columbia S rose to 884, and 
Virginia consolidated, ex-matured coupons, 
to 504; Alabama, Class A, sold at 69; South 
Carolina 6s, non-fundable, fell off from 6% 
to 6; and Tennessee old from 37} to 37, do. 
new series sold at 334. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active, 
and the 4-per-cents. sold at 105%¢, the 
highest price yet made. The closing quo- 
tations were as follows: 


Asked 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, 10344 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon 103934 
United States sixes. 1851, registered 10544 


nited States 454s, 1991, 107% 
United States 414s, 1891. coupon.. 1 
United States fours, 1907, registe 105% 





United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 10536 | 1055 
United States currency sixes, 1805... 123 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 123 ~ 
United States currency sixes 1997.... 123 - 
Uuited States currency sixes, 1898.... 123 ie 
United States currency #ixes, 1800.... 12% - 


The Secretary of the Treasury has de- 
cided to purchase $11,000,009 of bonds for 
the Sinking Fund in the usual manner, bids 
to be opened on Wednesday, the 11th in- 
stant. No limit has been fixed as to the 
price to be paid for the bonds offered. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $363,972,100 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $554,700. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $808,500 National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $342,357,486; gold notes, $1,424,420. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 


New am. oceccccccccoces 





; . 872,600 

BROston. .... 000 ceeceee 285,000 
Philadeiphin eee 000 90,000 
Miscellaneous, ........000+++> 485,000 380,000 
| $2,307,000 $1,491,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase in all items except legal tenders, 
The surplus reserve is reduced $648.:!75, 
the banks now holding $3,331,450 above 
legal requirements. 

The following is the statement for the 
week in detail: 













































Ave, Am't 
ve A 
Names of Loans Amt of Net 
Banks. and Dis. ‘ Tenders, 'p 

New York.. $9,632,000 $1 $653,000 $9,628,000 
Manhattan. 6,416,900 332,700 500 214,200 

Merchants’. 7.417000 1,227,400 $28.800 235. 
6.872.000 704.000 410,000 5.570.500 
4,687,700 793,600 285.409 8.876.200 
8.225.800 1 s 275,500 5,719,800 
8,888,000 718, R30 292800 
6,520,000 1,70.700 188,000 6,627,800 
8,105,800 426.600 40.000 2.045.200 
1 614,800 264.100 142.700 = 1,190,109 
12,872,100 3,375,700 287,800 12,938,700 
r.Exch.. 3,406,200 568,500 165,900 2,711,500 
Galietin Na 4 500 421.700 188,400 2.305.190 
R'tch.& Dro. 1,325,000 805,000 52.400 1,198,700 
‘chs. &Tra. 349,000 82,000 223, 923,000 
Greenwich 932,400 16,300 254.100 976,3°0 
Lea. Manuf. 2,566,100 385,500 266.400 251,900 

Sev'nthW’ad 957,700 105,600 120.2 908 
St'teof N.Y. 2,042,500 301,900 200,00 2.055.600 
Amer. Ex... 13,906,000 2,215,000 810,000 10,593,000 
Commerce.. 18,792,300 4,481,800 783.000 10,°52,800 

Broadway.. 6.357.500 ‘685,500 413,800 4.022) 
Mercsntile. 8.755000 497,600 876,100 8,615,900 

Pacifc...... 2,134,500 589,700 22359 2352.7 

Republic 5,462,000 568,400 287,800 3,274,700 
Chatham 8,648,400 721,100 217.300 3,658,800 
People’s.... 1,314,800 125,300 72,000 1,213,900 
North Am.. 2,019,900 296,000 Bt --4 1 ee oo 
Ranover.. A , x 878,300 
nase 655, . 957.800 2.359.500 
Metropoli’n 11,299,000 2.045.000 1,340.000 11,250,000 
Citizens’ 2.00%, 870,400 185,500 2,602,490 
Nasaau..... 2,165,200 119,700 185,200 2,129,000 
Market. .... 2, 507.700 94.600 2128700 
St. Nicholas 1,865,700 9,600 346,600 1,397,000 
oe & Lea 3,545,000 626,000 815,000 8,747,000 
Corn Exch. 3,783.400 91,000 388,100 9,478.909 
Continental 4,841,100 805.400 499.300 4,807,900 
Orten 1,564,800 23,800 289,500 1,465,300 
Marine..... 8.1295,.00 805,000 18,000 3 528.000 
Pane & oe. 18,121,600 4,510,700 646,990 20:278,400 
15,170 300 «3.564.109 729.900 17,541,000 
Big. As 4-34 156.100 = 45,700 658,300 
Nerih iti aver 867,500 22,300 88,400 769,800 
1,017,000 195.100 67,300 816,700 
in Na. . 16,824,500 2,928,100 1,897,000 16,157.49 
4 " 12.000 anon 000 
811,600 5,001,509 
8°8.000 18.200.000 
$35,490 = 7,105 200 
74.500 951,200 
167,000 = 2.111.500 
200 900 

















The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compured with that 
of last week: 

Compo 






Pi iccdinassnessitenend Inc. 7, 130 OU , 
nn bene 6 Ine. ¢ "O81 oon 
Legal -tenders..... Tec. 2,148.16 
Total reserve Ine. SAS FO 
Deposits...... . S46 04. Inc. 4.°28 96 
Reserve required Inc. 11 2,0 
Be ecss eccssscnceces ; i Dec. i> 7% 
Cireulation............. 683,200 Inc. 158.804 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were 3 follows: 


Bid. As | Bid. Asked, 
America. ..... 140 oce Bee Ac's & - 
Am’can Exch. 120 Mech’ & Tr'd’s.. 90 7 
nonee 85 68 
= rehants’..... 125 - 


i 
Bute’rs & Dro’s. — 106 ere antile 
Cen _ 


tham Metropolitan, .14l 146 
Continental. ...105 New York s0ee es — 


Corn Exch’ nee. 145055 





pan Phen of N. ¥1120 — 
-_ |Tradesmen’s.... 106 ~ 
= "UmleR......0.<00 — Wi 


William B. Hatch & Co., bankers, of 25 
Pine Street, this citv, are now giving special 
attention to the purch«se and sale of the 
different classes of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway securities. 





- FINANCIAL. 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 





Ruy and «ell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information In reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or tn the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U.S. con. 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

Ga” We give special attention to orders from Banka, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Benis, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem 
oranda Concerning Government Bonds,” copics of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Cerner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


LL KINDS ON HAND A 
Bove cur ANOLD ae EXCHANGED. 
Bends ou 

[ew Substituted or Banks. 


ASA P. POTTER. President. 
EW YORK AND OS WEGO MIDLAND 
RAILROAD. 

holding the junior mortgages of this com 
pany should bear In mind that the option of convert 
ing these securities into the stock of the New Yori. 
Ontario, and Western Railroad exp res with the 21st 
day of this month. Se date they will cease to 
have any value. Parties desiring to sell or convert 
these securities may apply to 

SNYDER & KITCHEN, 


70 Cedar Street. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 














Assets, Jan. ist, 1879 (par vaiues)..... 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)..... secseee 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2, 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 


meee 





WERIBED a 000 cc cccccescsc- coccnscssecosccese $5,937,161 18 
Drrecrors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong. 
Amzi Dodd, oO. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 


F. T., Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
een, 





OFFicERs. 
Lewis C. Grover, Presiden’. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. 





For New Terms for 1880 
see page 29. 
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February 12, 18%0.] 











95 Pine Streei. New York, 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments and all 
Bonds and Stocks —_ in at ~ * * Y. Stock Exchange. 
Interest Allowed on Aly LB: Raienees- 

iAk TFOR D SECU TIES 
‘bought an and sold on commission. 


LIAM B. HATCH. 
_ Saomas H. BOUDEN. FRANE JENKINS. 
Members New York Mining Stock E: 
BROKERS AND DEALERS IN MINES END Mt __ 
SEC 4 RITIES, 
- 61 Broadway, New York. 
RED SRER E, PHENIX National BANK, 
MESSRS. GILMAN, 8 

We are now offering, in lots of 10 At are upward 

a limited number of shares of spepeuey 6 stock of THE 
MADRE SILVER MINING CO., of Nevada, at ($2) Two 
Dollars per share. This Company is incorporated 
under the law of the State of ow York, and the stock 
is full paid and unassessable. e have carefully in- 
vestigated its affairs and mt. and can confi 
dentiy recommend it as comparing favorably with 
any mining investment at the same price. The Com 
pany ‘8 prospectus will be forwarded —ee ——— 
mittacces should be made by chec ‘ost-office 
order. 
EW JERSEY MIDLAND RAILWAY CO. 
—It now appears probable that an in:mediate sale 
of the New Jersey Midland Railway —~ | be effected. 
The early dé itors of the first and second mort 
bonds, ouier the plan of the Reorganization Com 
mittee, retained the 1874 and 1875 coupons and th« 
funded interest bonds for 1874 and 1875 coupons. 

It is absolutely necessary that these coupons an« 
funded interest bonds be deposited before the sale «! 
the road. Holders will please forward them at onc+ 
to the Central Trust Company of New York, with the 
numbers of the certificates to which they belong. 

Certificates will be issued therefor, without addition- 
charge. First and second mortgage bonds, with 
past-due coupons and funded interest bonds attached 











will be received by the Central Trust Company untti 
February 10th, 1880, on page nt of 1 per cent. par 
value HARLES PARSONS, 


9 Pine Street, 
New York, February 34, 1880. 


TO INVESTORS. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. (iold Bonds ef the 
Utah and Pleasant Valley R.R. Co. 

Having sold a large pro rn of the above Railwa: - 4 

Bonds. we now offer the remainder «ut 90 and pataves 
The mortgage covers the completed road and all the 

valuable and inexhaustible Coal and I umber 
Lands owned by the Company. This coal ts pro 
nounced the best steam coal ever discovered and i is 
the onlv Coking Coal found west of the Recky 

ountains, ne Company, by contract with the 

nion Pacific Railroad Company, has the exclusive 
rale of coul south of Salt Lake City. 

We can from personal knowledge fully recommend 
these bonds to investors. 

H. P. DEGRAAF, Pres. Bowery National Bank. 

JOSEPH U. onvisk oe gO. 30 Pine St., 


SHELDO N & WA DSWORTH, 
® WALL STREET. 


TO IN 
6 have something 





‘ com 

dividends will be one e dollar per she share puch month on 
the capital stock of 

MINING COMPANY OF COLORADO ¢ ke cuit Die 


the public have a —- to ot . = tes the firs Pre 
ov a 


Exchance are placing their names down for at least 
100 shares of this stock, well knowing that the price 

be nearer $20 per s O when the stock 
takes its place among the investing securities of the 
Stock Exchange. @ would sell‘ ee for 
our friends and subscribe to “ PLATA VERDE" at $10 
pershare. Look at the difference in interest. 

Send for a pros po 
W.E. NG & MeGIBSSH, 


$ Broa 
STOCK EXCHANGE. Bl JOKERS. 


KIT CARSON 


GOLD AND SILVER MINING Co., 
OF EUREKA, NEVADA, 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Nevada. 
Capital, 1 00.000 shares. Par value $10. Shares 
unassessab. 

ay oA, TBOUAAED SHARES are offered forsale at 
TW RS PER SHARE. For full particulars 
to develo opments et ete. yee by ae, or = Trson to 


WA Seb &CO., 52 a News 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mayllower Consolidated Gold 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE GENERAL 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE, 


Capital Stock................$1,000,000. 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 


—_—-- 


pee, BE Se tee oes Gaeta 


The Mayflower _ My one of the properties of the 
y, in active operation, and 

800 feet of Tunnels, 8} 
h the entire workings a 
vi ore of unus width and —~ is 
opened Over 6,000 tons of ore have been al: ready 
— TL stcam- ape Be 
erect 
7 open up new levels at greater 
the oplaion of th of the » experts who ohare —_ 


ably worked to an pty rt and it. it is Domes 
ered one of the ~~ — and most reliable mines in 


nun an every 





pany are now offered forsale at aed share. For 
prospectus and full particulars apply 


OFFICE OF COMPANY, 
____—CidGIL BB Broadway, . New York. 


The New York, Ontario, 
Western Railway Company, 


with its connections, as secured by the large 
omoant Soe in its treasury, gives a new TRUNK 

En 4 between tidewater and the great lakes, 
but with the WHOLE WEST. , together with the 
fact that its Securities age about to’ be placed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, makes it a desirable pur 
chase. Send in your orders early to 


WM. O. McDOWELL, Banker, ‘ 
___ Beem 11, Ne. 17 Cortlandt St, N. ¥ 


_ THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS, 
CAPITAL........ $200,000. 














m has bo ht the business of the 
a KAN |AS S MISSOURI AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Pan AGENCY,” and is fully or 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE J8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. © 
KUHN,LOEB & CO. 


HAVE FOR SALE A NUMBER OF 


CHOICE INVESTMENT BONDS, 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF WHICH CAN BE 
HAD UPON APPLICATION AT THEIR 


OFFICE, NO. $1 NASSAU ST. 
THE 


Sonora, Consolidated Mining Ct, 


OF BODIE eal: CAL. 
12,000 Shates offered at $1.25 per Share 
(for limited time only). 

OFFICE OF COMPANY, 43 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 

Capital Stock, - - $1,250,000. 


Office No. 54 Broad St., New York. 


H.C. BIDWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Secretary. 























211 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


26 Chapel Street, LAverpost. 











EDWARD BATES DORSEY..Mining Eng’r. 
I. C. BABCOCK..Treas. Adams Express Co. 


WM. H. GUION..{ of, Williame & Gi 


WM. PITT SHEARMAN, | "inte Treasurer: 
CHAS. M. FRY, Pres. Bank ot New York. 





JONATHAN ODELL..... .........0006-: Banker. 
D. 8. APPLETON, { &f D- Appleton & Co. 
ULYSSES &. GRANT, Jr..........---- Lawyer. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, | PEes., St. Nicholas 


JAS. P. ROBINSON, Consult’g Engin’r, N. Y. 


GEO. W. WARREN, }™- ofan } eee 


C. a. WHITTIER, 26, She Beene 
JAS&. D. FISH, Pres. Marine te aa Bank. 


H. HAVEMEYER, 5°! Ba Go. en Eastwick 


ing properties offered to the  abile shall have t 
most thorough inv er 


The names of the officers C$. 


ample supply of water and a complete sys' 


increased under the present 
re the reports on this property 
re eer can be re; main’ 


the tailin, oan have heretofore been wasted. 
For further information apply at the office of 





AVE., corner 14th S$ items rest commencing 
from the first of each m 


Assets, $4,064,99 9 46. oan Eo Re B.907 8 82. 





Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Secretary. 





IMPORTANT FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


THE ~ 


UNITED STATES MINING TAVESTMENT CO. 


61 Broadway, New York. 


~ 21 








BROWN BROTHERS & CoO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baitimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPE. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTMIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafte drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 


86 State St., 
Boston. 





TO TRAVElERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or satisfactory guaranty of 
repayment : in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use tn 
any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Court, Saneeees London, 





PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, 
EDWARD BATES DORSEY. S. 44 WHEELWRIGHT. 
TREASURER, COUNSEL, 
H. B. LAIDLAW. COUDERT BROS. 
DIRECTORS. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, { Vicg-Pres't Home 


WM. L. JENKINS, Jr.,{ LGM. B. Nichols 


GEO. B. WEST........ Commission Merchant. 
THOMAS MANNING................0000: Broker. 


HENRY W. FORD, } Free. National Bank 


EDWARD A. FLINT, | CortHonton, Mass. 


A. FOSTER HIGGINS, | U+_5. Lloyd's Ma- 


CHAS. L. PERKINS, {Perkins & Choate, 
of Tower, Giddings & 


L. B. GREENLEAF, }é voce Bankers, 
ton, Mass, 
V.-Pres. it. Loui d Sa 
J. BAKER, j Feber ch St. Louis, Me. 


ARTHUR SEWALL, } ET°fanks Bath: Mes 





N EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, EIGHTH a 











RED ELEPHANT MINING COMPANY. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 85,000,000. IN 500,000 SHARES SHARES OF $10 EACH, NON-ASSESSABLE, 
Incerperated Under the Laws eof the State of New York. 


LOCATION OF MINES: RED ELEPHANT MOUNTAIN, ‘CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO, 
SIX MILES FROM GEORGETOWN, ONE-HALF MILE FROM LAWSON, ON THE COLORADO CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


To Rep ELernast Mintso Company, New Yorz 


Crry: 
I have just finished my examination of your consolidated pi 
consolidation of the three makes an immense 


BY PROFESSOR J. ALDEN SMITH, STATE GEOLOGIST. 


I have this day examined our ye prope tty on Red ey aye Mountain, at Lawson, and have no hesitation in commending it as one of t 


piste properties in the State ; i ase rich or re-hedice & 2 ya and continuous in lewer Workings, and, ui under capa. 


producing $50,000 toe $75.0 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES 8. 








Office: 33 BROAD STREET. 
REGISTRAR: UNION TRUST OOMPANY. 








Telegraphic Reports: 


RICHARDSON. 


Grorcetowr, Cor., January 90th, 1880. 


~ he Fe4 L apnane Mountain, at Lawson. While either one of the mines is a big property, the 


eraehe ore. 3 ya = places in the lower workings I found the ore-stgeak four feet wide, of which 


sy ounese perton. The veins are regular and continuous. The present condi 








re ground is occupied at mi 


fon of the 


arge, a8 (he Jnmense vetne of ere Ps He pee are, in my judg- 
the foot-w e pro; u 1 
much, fe Sess Se ote Goss great lobes no ae tanec be rae cee through the aa ‘oes in on he v hite Lode, which 





8. RICHARDSON, 


COLORADO, Jenuerz Sit, fe 
e best fissure 





Pe SMITH, State Geologist. 


LETTER OF PROFESSOR ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 


Rep Evsreast Momo Company, New Yore Cry: 


= :—You ask my opinion ot the Boulder Bi 


two and a small part of the I Tam unacqua! 
Visit was highly favorable to ¢ © veins 
They belong. like the veios aroun) Georgetown, to 





Soncentrated cies F aerean ears 


Broor.rs, January 19th, 1880. 
examined the first 


wide masses, though I saw some Wo tha claae in whion the ore is co 

records of the mines, is ‘set narrowness pay-zone. It was a ween t Fae Ly that they 

future us Eines i sto the arr Gan thay wale Vaan different parties ‘and worked separat a Pia meee her eas 

nected at various levels advantageously worked . The Cet ry + a As 

and en zo effect a considerable in erose mpashiy t, While it would at the same time the net proats 
y= ~~ the {m portant items of general expense. . Yours, 5 RW. _ 


This Company has been organized to meet a gonesing went, both in this country and abroad-viz., that min 
@ guaranty ot pespencinte parties that they have re “ceived the 

and examination by competent and reliable engineers, employed by them special 
Fee ae ee rae mids to Inve sors from See eclach condeae of tho inte 

re jar ends es L 

TE east te afford ample security t! 
at poe Hability or 
ital, far a actual value and subscription Morton, and ene "sevens, ete., 


¥ offered by th the Company, with its full 1 d tand dation, is the 
SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC GOLD COMPANY, 


situated in Butte County, California, and consisting of two of the best vel deposita in the country, with an 
stem of reservoirs and pe — | for working same. One of the 
propertien forming the consolidation in the be al seventy days’ work c’ 


ate that Gvidente amounting to a large percentage on the subscrip 
for a very long od. 
for fifteen years has been made with Pro’ cesor Edison, which will give a handsome return from 


,» and shoul A continue to yield for many 


what is promised will be certainty ful- 
ion y this Com- 








up $80,701, which earnings will he 


“THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT COMPANY," 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BATES DORSEY, Prezident. 


‘Parties Desirous of Dealingin 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or on on the old Banking 


House o' 
HOWES £& COMPANY. 
11 WALL STREET, we Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MAC 

This house transacts s gone ‘Stock ‘Commission 
business, with very rien: 

Interest allowed on Enea at < oer cent., payabie 
on demand. 

8T. JOSEPH AND WESTERN R. R. STOCK, 

8T. JOSEPH AND PACIFIC R.R. BONDS, 

KANSAS AND NEBRASKA R.R. BONDS, 

FLINT AND PERE MARQUETTE B.R. BONDS, 

CENTRAL B.R. OF IOWA BONDS, 

NEW YORE AND OSWEGO RB.R. SECURITIES, 

NEW JERSEY MIDLAND R.R. SECURITIES, 

WANTED BY 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


DIVIDEND N OTICES. 


w YORK, Lares > an 














HE STANDAR RD CONSOLID 


Rehster’ hey will close A, “the 6th instant, and 
open on the 13th instant. 
M. R. COOK, Vice- President. 





ARE YOU INSURED? 
FIFTY-FIBST DIVIDEND. 
Orrice RuTorrs Fire IxsvrRANce ComPary, 
No, 180 CHATHAM SQUARE, t 
puncnes oF WORTH AND Mort 8rs. 
The Board of Directors has doctenee the usual semt- 
annual dividend, payable eo 3 2d, 1 


FEI. LOWS, Prenident. 
Joszrs W. Due.iss, Secretary 





“OFricr OF THE IRVING INSURANCE Comraxy,) _ 
No. 157 Broapway, 
New York, January 15th, 1880. $ 


At A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DiI. 
rectors, held this day, a Semi-annual Dividend of 





THREE (8) PER CENT. was declared, payable on de 
mand W. &. MAGARICAL, Secretary, 


a es 
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Commercial. 
FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Tue Journal of Commerce gives the fol- 
lowing statement from official returns of 
the book value of the stocks of the differ- 
ent fire insurance companies doing business 
in the city January Ist, 1880. The com- 
panies in the aggregate show an increased 
book value of $365,000 over the figures re- 
ported six months ago, although they have 
lost $850,000 as compared with the returns 
at the beginning of last year. Several com- 
panies, it will be seen, have even made a 
handsome gain on the entire year’s business; 
but a large majority have experienced a 
loss in book value, as compared with the 
previous January, owing tothe extensive 
and disastrous conflagrations in the earlier 
months of 187%. Notwithstanding these 
losses, the business has not been unprofit- 
able and we believe that no company on 
the list has passed its semi-annual dividend, 
With this return of the hook value of the 
stock, based on the assets in the hands of 
the corporation, the sales of the respective 
in 


shares this market, brought down to 


current date, will possess increased in- 


terest. Both are based not on the actual 
par value of the stock, but on each $100 of 


such par value 
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:2 ]: fa | Fg 
1:8 $$ € :§ 
American Ex.| §200,000 5 (100194 73 151 27 0 
*American...| 400,000 6 50 2U3 63 218 OF 130 
Bowery ....... 800,000 10 25,286 85 228 98 1 1% 
Broadway. 200,000 B | 25251 az w50 vo vos 
Brooklyn.. 158,000; 10 | 17\282 70 28 se 195 
*Citizens.. 800,000; 10 | 20'267 92 a2 19 InBig 
City eevee) 210,000° 5 | 70/184 04 177 82 129 
Clinton...... | 20,000 5 (100/160 00 Ihe 10 180 
Columbia 800,000 — | 80108 70 100) 55 
Commercteal.. 200.000! 6 | SO'185 26 1m 20 110 
Com. of Alb’y) — 200,000) 4 | 25/181 09 174 06 115 
*Continental.| 1,000,000 6.85 [100.909 *4 210 x1 iRO 
dagle. sevee| 300,000 5 | 40/260 18 261 47 185 
Empire City 200,000 = 846/100 151 00 1848 we 100 
Franklin and 
Emporium 200,000 5 [100185 17 16% 22 195 
Exchange 200.010  B | 80/160 88149 50,1053¢ 
Farragut...... 200,000 74 00 180 18 160 41 125 
Firemen # | 204.000 Be) 17 142 07 188 79/100 
Firemen's Tr.) 150,000 5 | 10 197 74 150 7 110 
Greenwich 200,000 TM gr.| 25.25 46.271 Su x0 
Germania.....| 1,000,000 7 | 60 250 58 175 28 185 
Ger, Americ'n| 1,000,000 5 |100,)181 9118; Se 140 
Globe -| 200,000) 5 | 60/168 85.159 18.1153 
Glens Falla...; 200,000 5 | 10 807 67 326 61 180 
Guardian ....; 200,000) 3% 100/117 89 1M 45) 75 
Hamilton....) 150,000 7@| 15/183 02180 Da! 105 
Hanover......| 500.000) 6 | 50'234 98,997 12 140 
Hoffman. ....) — 200,000 5S | 50.130 42127 26. 91 
Home.........| 3,000,000 5 |100.145 44 144 02 120 
Hope.......... 150.000) — | 25 110 04/102 79 AS 
Howard. .. Doo ooo S (127 O8 Jo" Bn Mit 
Imp. & Trad.) 200.000) 6 | 50/155 91/139 46,108 
Irving... 200,000| 8 100/116 18/108 24) 7514 
*Jefferson... | 200,010) 5 90/257 00/215 3° 14° 
Knick’bocker| 280000) = | 40/109 91/101 76; 70 
Kings County) 160,000) 10 | g0\239 aloes A7 174 
Lafayette 1%),000/ 5 | 50l204 18° 94.120 
bese 10,000) B / 100/158 7RI14s 4/105 
in snc.cens 150.000, 5 25/186 95/120 62, 90 
pons Island On 5 | 50/240 97/226 16.1: 
ard.. 80,000] 4 | 25/124 56/114 40) Siig 
anhattan 250,000 5 [100/101 42/156 87/106 
Manfs'& B'irs) 200,00 6 |100)201 14/191 45 135 
echanics’...| 150,000) 7 | 50/994 87/200 On 1H 
Mech, & Trad.) 200,140 6 | 25/240 81/219 03,140 
ereantile,...) 200.000 5S | COl125 69\118 41, 36 
erchanta’...| 200,000 & | 50,208 49 179 88.198 
tauk..... 200,000) 6 | 50,157 65/154 97 118 
Nassau.. 20,000' 7 | 50 187 04.173 50160 
National...... 200,000 5 | 87\162 16/150 70,107 
N. ¥. Equita 210,000 5 | 85,254 41 2590 46 170 
New York 200,000 5 |100'180 00:165 00 114 
N. ¥. City $00,000' — 1|100)118 95/100 58) 40 
N.Y. & 200,000, — 1100\119 44/110 43) 7 
\ 6 191 00/203 49 125 
4 | 25/182 20/190 90)1113% 
10 | 25/313 06.200 53/202 
6 {100/151 98\144 SH\118 
‘ 6 | 50/171 46/160 16/115 
Peter Cooper f 10 | 20/233 64 226 49/201 
*henix....... 1,000,000 5 50/175 83)146 70/121 
lief... 200,000) 5. | 50/190 60/121 78. 86 
rapablie A 100/133 27/108 90) 70 
gers 202 60/187 67 
Standard... 23 | 50/187 60\184 Bilis 
Ts amessccs 5 |100/157 11/124 32/104 
St. N | & | 25)117 64/105 49\“s0 
Stuyvesant. ’ 5 | 25/172 25/168 54/1154 
Sterling 200,000) 844/100) 1295 02/114 26) T2I¢ 
Tradesmen's 300,000 5 | 25/189 RP 184 13/100 
United States) 250,000 5S | 25) 1e2 52,186 18,198 
Will'sh’'g City} 250,000) 10 | 60/280 12/2977 48 210% 
Westchester. 80,000 5 | 10/157 25.140 50.105 
Met. Pl. Glass} 100,000 6 |100)127 28,127 24/115 
' ' 
* Scrip included. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Last 6 Months. Last Year. 
- No. Companies advanced. soneoncetl 8 
No. Companies declined.............. 8? 65 
Total C0ee coccecccecccces 73 73 


FORFIGN INSURANCE STOCKS, 

We annex a statement of the value of 
hares in the leading foreign insurance 
companies authorized to do business in this 
couatry. The price-list is corrected from 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


recent sales reported to us directly by cable. 
and thus brought down to date: 




















| Amount Amount 
j originally since Last sales 
patd added from|per share 
per share. profita 
} £2 s. &. per share. 8a ea 
Com'rcial Union. 600 Nil 20 24 
Guardian......... 10 0 0) £ 4 as 10 0 
Lanceshire....... 200) Nil 712 6 
Imperial.......... 10 0 0 16 181 1 0 
Liverpool & Lon-| | 
&Globe....| 200 Nil 1610 0 
LondonAseur’nce, mo00 Nil es 00 
London & L'shire| 210 0 Nil &26 
Norw teh Union.. 600 a 110 0 0 
North British & M! 460 Nu 4400 
Northern.....,....| 5 00 Nil 40 6 0 
Phoenix, London. 2000 Nil #10 0 0 
Ry hase 100 Nil 3 8 0 
Deinesasesecenas 200 2 1} 450 
Scot'sh Com'erc’l 100, Nil 113 0 
LaCaisseGen'rale fes. 125 Nil feos. 750 
onfiance..... f 200 Nil fos. 1,075 
DRY GOODS. 


Dourrne the past weeks the dry goods 
trade has been active in nearly all depart- 
ments. Prices have continued to advance 
on many kinds of goods and the prevailing 
scarcity of textile fabrics largely restricted 
transactions to placing orders ‘‘ at value.” 

Corton Goops were in active demand 
for nearly all makes, with the market very 
strong and still tending upward. The ex- 
port movement comprised shipments of 
2,487 packages from this port, 146 packages 
from Boston, and 52 packages from other 
ports, in all 2,685 ‘packages for the week; 
and 


Since Jan. lat, 1880. 14,401 p’k'g's, valued at.. §0971,118 
Same time In 1879. .17,066 p’k’g's, valued at.. 1,083,672 
Same time in 1878. . 9,080 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 487,950 


Same time in 1877....7,387 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 584,201 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in brisk demand for all weights 
and widths. Stocks in first hands are 
almost nominal and the market continues 
very strong. 

Cottonades were active and firm and 
orders were taken “‘ at value” only. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand. 

Corset jeans were in good movement, 
and prices were strong, with an upward 
tendency. 

Denims and ducks were in steady de- 
mand and very firm. 

Ware Goons were in continued active 
demand for all makes of piqu’s, quilts, and 
towelings. Valnes were strong and still 
tending upward. 

Tickings were in steady movement and 
very firm. 

Stripes and checks were moderately 
active and several makes were advanced in 
price. , 

Print-cloths were active and steady. We 
quote 5§ ¢. for 64x64 cloths and 4} c. for 
56x60. 

Prists.—Light and medium 
were taken very liberally, and stocks of all 
the leading makes were much reduced. 
Shirtings, solids, mournings, and staples 
were also in good demand. 

Ginghams have continued in active re 
quest, and the movement from first hands 
in dress styles. fancies, and staples was 
very large. 

Dress Goons were in large movement 
on account of back orders, with a steady 
current demand for both plain and worsted 
fabrics. Stocks are very light and prices 
strong. 

WootEN Goons have been in steady 
moderate movement for all kinds of sea 
sonable fabrics. Supplies are very low and 
all the leading makes are sold largely 
ahead. 

Fancy cassimeres have continued in 
steady demand for all grades of heavy- 
weight goods. Supplies are very light and 
some makes are sold ahead to the full ex- 
tent of the season’s production. 

Worsted coatings were irregular and 
business was largely limited to deliveries 
of spring fabrics on back orders. 

Cheviot suitings were ip good inquiry 
and some makes are now sold ahead. 

Overcoatings were in steady demand for 
all grades of rough-faced and fancy-backed 
effects. Some leading makes are sold 
ahead so largely as to be practically with- 
drawn from the market. 

Kentucky jeans were fairly active. 
Stocks are small and prices very firm. 

Satinets were in good demand for both 
plain and printed styles, and prices were 
strong at a slight advance. 

Fiannels and blankets were in moderate 
demand. 

Fore1Gn Dry Goons were without mach 
change, though importers are making act- 
ive preparations for an extensive spring 
trade. rs have been making inquiries 
to a consi le extent, but samples are 


fancies | 

















not yet generally for exhibition 
Dress goods were generally quiet and trans- 
actions chiefly limited to staple fabrics. 
For fancies, however, there was some in- 
quiry. In silks there are nochanges. The 
better grades of black and colored silks sell 

} occasionally in small lots, and fancies and 

| high novelties are quiet, though in excep- 

tional eases the latter are receiving in- 
creased attention. Millinery and trimming 
silke and ribbons are 2s yet unchanged. 
Linen fabrics were firmly held andin some 
cases higher, while the demand continwes 
steady and moderate. White goods rule 
inactive. Laces, both real and imitation, 
are being freely distributed and Hamburg 
embroideries are in good demand. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $3,128,323, 
showing an increase of .777 as com- 
pired with last week, but $157,935 decrease 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $3,092,124, or $36,199 
less than the imports. 

WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mornay Evextno February 9th, 1880. 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... 9’ Mohawk ........... 9 
Bates ....... occccce 0 HE sa cecceee ++ -103 
ee ... 8 Cumberland........ 8s 
Gloucester ......+.- 94 White M’f’'g Co.... 9 
Lancaster..........-- 3 * “Fancy 93 
PRINTS. 
ATOR 2.202 c0cccees 74 Manchester ........ 7 
Americam. ......2-00 74 Merrimack, D...... — 
Allen’s fancy....... 74 Mallory......... cone Th 
Arnold’s ...... «++ Co eee 74 
Cocheco. .......-.- a ce | 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 7 |Richmond’s........ — 
Freeman....... ..--. 63'Simpson’s solid bik.. 7% 
Garser’s ..cccccesce 7 \Spragne’s..... eeu —_ 
Gloucester........-- 7 Southbridge........ 7 
er mee 74 Washington..... Rae, 
Haatltem. ....000+05 i ee _ 
BROWN SHELTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F.....96 7} Laconia. . 84 22 
Atlantic. A.....36 9 eatin 4 24 
- es % TT Manel 10-4 27 
” H.....36 4! or 11-4 30 
- a 37 74 Massachusetts: 
= LL 36 «6 . 36 a 
« Y¥.....81 % ‘ £......88 
Appleton, A....36 9 ° C.00 = 
$6 XxX..% 7 “ Stand..36 9 
“ R....36 84 Medford...... 36 — 
At@rusta.......36 — Nashua,fineO.... 8 
en cmee 3 ie | a 
“ Aw | E..40 93 
Broadway......36 7 " W..48 134 
| Bedford, R..... 30 6 Newmarket,K..20 — 

5 Bpett. 6 cscuccee 7 “= G. 36 7h 
oS hears 86 «83 * 36 
O. Miviakes 30 «=—/|Pacific, Extra ..36 9 
 Bessnesed 39. =«C«#8 - Dash Gece 

Continental, C..36 9 ,Pepperell..... 7-4 20 
” i = -coe 84 22 
Conestoga, D..... q } me 94 4 
- G...30 7% = 10-4 27 

™ 8...88 8 - -11-4 30 

” Wace OS - ....134 35 

= AAA. — Pepperell,E fines = 83 
Dwight, X...... 2006 67 ox B....96 “f 

” | 38 O74) = Reece Of 

© Biseaeal es 8) * N....80 7% 

| Exeter, A......35 7 Pequot,A......36 9 
a esaaans 3 7 " ee 40 10 

Ellerton, WS..10-4 27 re rorer 45 15 
Harrisburg, A..36 84) Pittsfield, A....36 7 
« B.38 7} Pocasset,C.....36 8% 
Indian Head.,..36 9 = 0... 
“e ....30 8 << 8B... & 
“ — 2  »*§ we 36 — 
-.- 48 4 ” 0 9 
Indian Orehard : WUD i cnscees 36 104 
RR..30 S| “ heavy....40 11 
OO BS eee BR 22h 
“ FE. 36 84 “ 7 824 
ale oS Be i ore 86 35 
Lyman, E......36 8} Wamsutta,8T..50 — 
iawrence, LL ..26 7%) =“ 59 224 
“ 98 TH 79 824 
XX...36 63) “ --89 385 
« XXX40 10; “ ..99 87% 
Langley, A 36 69 ” -108 40 
We! en pmala 78 Th Wachueett..... 8 69 
Laconia. O........ Rs nae 30 =«8 
i. Zeawk 74 eee 40 1% 
- wo 48 14: 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS &4ND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin : {Indian Orebard... — 
L....96 10 | “ DW..36 103 
” AA..36 114 Langdon, 76....36 114 
Allendale......6-4 19 Lonsdale....... 36 11 
- weveeet-4-21! ‘* Cambrie..36 18 
© paavdl 84 23 'Masonville.... .36 11 
Bartlett, A.... % 9 Nashua, E.....56 103 
“ — a. meee sore 42 124 
Ballou & Son... 94, “ W.... 45 14 
“s «* ...83 8 |\Newmarket,H..36 — 
Bay Mills....... 36 — N. Y. Mills..... 36 13 
Blackstone, AA.36 94 * Ladies’ w'r.36 — 
24 63)Pepperell..... 6-4 203 
32 7 oes oS 
36 8} et: R4 4 
3 Rll OL O44 
36 — | ” ---104 30 
ue 2 Se wee Be 
44 10 Pequot........5-4 173 
9-8 13 Slaterville...... 33 («68 
54 14 Tuscarora, XX.36 124 
Canoe. ........ 2? . SiiUtica........... 35 103 
Clinton, Al..... 36 1 ** ex. heavy.36 11 
Dwicht,Star8..36 10) “ ......... 54 20° 

“ ee a rere 64 2 
Fearless........ a -8 @ - cies eves 8-4 325 
Fruit of the Loom : © tvunked 94 3 

TS TR, nccccccee 10-+ 37 

“ “« ..88 103) “ heavy....100 403 

o “ ,42 144 “ Nonp......3 13 

Forestdale......96 10 | White Rock....36 11} 

Green, G........36 8} Wamsutta: 

Gold Medal.....86 9% OXX.36 18 

| onaipunai- 38 1) | Snes 
Great . ew 

“ ad 74|Wauregan, 100s. 18 








{February 12, 1880. 











go te} 
- M..838 «8 * shirt cotton 12 
s A.. 88 ; “ No. 1....86 i 
AflV’s emp Idem: ** cambric.... 12 
88 9 Whitineville....36 
o © 67 Ot © Se af 
- ‘*  ...42 12 | Williamsville : 

8 + ae Al. .36 
ere B 9} = 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. 1% Hamilton, BT.... 18} 

“ “44 21 o" D.00. 1 
wine Toe 16 Methuen, AA.... 16 
- Tcesiaa 15 ” ASA... 18 
” ee 14 ‘Pemberton, AA.. 15 
” an 13 | nis a 
- #£.. 124 “ S...> @ 
el Se 12 Swift River....... 10 
Cordis, AAA....82 164 Thorndike, A..... 10} 
“  ACE....88 1% es —- 103 
“ No. 1....82 174,;WillowBrk.,No.1 — 
Lewiston, A....36 184 York...... .... 32 17 
Palmer..... exovse OE) ” sxcceevess 30 144 
Pearl River....... 17 | 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton.......... — |Langley, B..... 14 8} 
BO ee — ‘Massachusetts,D. 4 
ee 9 - G. 5 
Re 9 |Pepperell..... ion 
Lyman, H........ D tate, A. cccctceesce @ 
STRIPES. 
American...... 9 @104 Lewiston, A...— @- 
Amoskeag.....104(@114 Otis, BB....... 10 (aby, 
* fancy. — (@l2 Thorndike, A..— @l2 
Columbian.... 94(@10 - (@li 


Hamilton......— (@124 Uncasville, A 
CORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag........ 8} Kearsarge sateen. 9% 
Androscoggin sat. %4 National.......... = 
Canoe River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 10 
Clarendon........ 7% Pepperell......... % 
{Indian Orch. Imp. & Rockport........ 84 
ee S84 Manchester......  — 
DEN!MS8. 
Amoskeag....... . TT Clie, WR cs. scooe 
Boston........... %$}Pearl River....... 16) 
Col’mb’nh’ybro.. 17 |York............- 16 
“ XXX brn.. 17 |Warren, AXA.... 15 
eer 16! a 14 
CR, Be wancice 15 | os Pivexers Ee 
SE stavesecs 13 |Gold Medal....... 9% 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX.... 12} Park Mills, No.60. 133 
“ , 11 \|Prodigy...... sone TS 
Economy......... 12 (Old York......... 13 
Far & Mnrs, No.5, 114'York, L..... ebsene 123 
= No.6. 125; “ AAextra... 15 
Park Mills, No. 50. 12! 








SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Costumes, Outfits, Misses’ and Children’s 
Clothing, ~~ Goods, etc. 
TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and the same care given 


as thap h personally selected. 

Sen for Yilustrated Catalogue. 
PHLLADELPHIA, Feb. 9th, 1880. 

Editors of **The Independent”’: 

Dear Sirs:—Te test the value of your paper 
as an advertising mediam, as also the care of 
Aa 

y, »,we w . 
vo pare of our SILK FELT INSOLES. for 
kee ioe the feet warm and dry and saving 
hosters, if they be send us size of shoes 
worn and twenty-five cents. 
ectfully D. W. JOHNSON, 
Meee ARCH Street, Philadelphia. 

P. §.—We do this asa card, it being just one 

kalfthe regular price. 


LADIES 


SHOULD NOT FAIL TO SEND FOR ONE OF THOSE 
MAGNIFICENT 


GROS-GRAIN SILK SUITS 


D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
offer for the k of price of $28.50 each. Goods that cost 
£55. 
by Fame toms “also send for one of their Catalogues, 
which will be forwarded at once by mail, postage 
paid. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS RY MATT. RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL 











two 








Our 30 Departments stocked with 
choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. A, MACY & C0. 





For New Terms for 1880 
see page 29. 
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Ausurance. 
DOES INSURANCE INSURE? 


Wr deem it our duty to say to all life 
and fire insurance companies that, in order 
to increase public confidence and secure 
public patronage still more extensively, 
there should be left nothing in the insur- 
ancecontract to be interpreted in the future. 
Every policy should plainly express in 
clear English just what it means. No 
policy should be issued without due con- 
sideration and all the facts in the case in 
hand. But the special object of this writ- 
ing is to say to all fire underwriters, 
especially, that the present habit of insuring 
buildings is very loose, one-sided, and un- 
business-like, For instance, is it fair or 
right for insurance companies to reccive all 
the premiums that can be collected, year 
after year, on a piece of property, and 
then, when a fire occurs, combine together 
and say you will not pay the full amount 
of your policies incase of an entire loss 
of the property insured. We know of a 
case—and a very hard case—in point. 

A hardware merchant in a thriving New 
England town, by great economy and years 
of hard work, accumulated sufficient money 
to purchase a block of stores. In this 
enterprise he -invested his last dollar, and 
was then short some thousands, which he 
was obliged to borrow from a local sav- 
ings bank. All went well for several 
years. The insurance companies were 
prompt, to the day, in calling for their 
premiums; and the honest, enterprising 
merchant was equally prompt in paying the 
money. The agents of these corporations 
were intelligent men. They lived in the 
village. They knew the value of the nrop- 
erty they insured-and urced the merchant, 
asamatterof safety to himself, to insure 
liberally onhis buildings. They persuaded 
him to take policies covering “three-fourths 
of the actual cost of the property.” He 
acceded to their persistent urgings and paid 
them their price for years. Atlength a fire 
came, and then, also, came the process of 
squeezing and frightening the merchant. 
The insurance companies at once combined, 
and said they would not pay the full 
amount of their policies. The whole build- 
ing wasdestroyed, andits walls were thrown 
flattothe ground. The merchant found him- 
self soon in trouble. He could not get bis 
money. The amount of his loss was dis- 
puted. His buildings, they said, were not 
worth the amount for which they were in- 
sured. The savings bank was uneasy. The 
merchant's bills and notes were maturing, 
andsoon he found himself ina corner. He 
was perfectly solvent. He could easily 
pay every dollar he owed in the world, and 
have a good surplus to rebuild and start 
again in business, if he could only get his 
money from the insurance companies. He 
found he could not. They had combined 
against him. Rather than fail and he for- 
ever disgraced, or engage in an expens. 
ive lawsuit, he took whit he could cet 
from the‘insurance companies and paid his 
debts, and is now going on in business 
again as usual. But he still is omarting 
undar his loss, and he is loud in hie con 
demnation of all insurance companies. 
although compelled yet to patronize them. 
Now, we say plainly, knowing al! the facts 
in this case, that the insurance companies 
ought to hare known the value of thic prop- 
erty while they was recejvine year after 
year their premiuins. It is thety 
business thus to do, and he = ful'y 
prepared to pay the full amonnt of 
their policies when such a total Jos< necura, 
If they had carelessly insured ton much, 
they should have found it out soon after. 
and cut down the amount to the proner 
figures, We believe in insurance and in 
insurance companies; hut we heli¢ve that 
in every case they should vet all the facte 
before they issue a policy or take any risk. 
Let them reserve the right to cancel their 
policies, if they like; but*if they don’t eet 
the facts, and keep on neclecting their dutv 
and collecting premiums, they chonld he 
compelled to pav the full amount of their 
policies in case of the total destruction of 
property, as inthis ease. We conelnde our 
remarks on this subject by printing the fol- 
lowing in relation to the burnine of a bnild- 
er some time since, in Eastern Pennsylya- 
nia: 

*“**Does insnrance insure?’ is the ques- 
tion that agitates Easton, and the burning 
of Pardee Hall has raised it. The total 
amount of insurance upon the hall was 
#120,000. Up to last fall the sisks upon 
the building alone agereeated $150,000 
The survey had been made bv a represent- 
ative of the companies taking the riske 
and the building was estimated to he worth 
more than $150,000, and the insurance wea 
effected. In order to reduce expenses, the 
college anthorities last fall reduced the in- 
surance to $120,000. In the meantime the 
companies continued to receive the pre- 
minm upon the insurance of $120,000 with 
great regularity. Unhappily, the building, 
regarded es almost fire-proof, was burned. 
Then, ere the ruins of the building had 
cooled, the insurance companies instituted 
the search for weaknesses in t the contracts, 
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hoping to find holes through which they 
t escape the penalty. e€ companies 
now agre: to pay but $100,800, but say 
nothing about refunding the premium on 
the $20,000 that were not “ risked " at all 
“This. community feels that the Hall, 
the original cost of which was $250,000, 
cannot be rebuilt for the sum the company 
agree to pay; and theythink the policies, 
in the absence of proof of fraud, should be 
held as absolute contracts for $120,000. 
The trustees, rather than become involved 
in an expensive lawsuit, have decided to 
accept the offer of the companies, and the 
rebuilding of the Hall will he commenced 
forthwith.” 





A SAGACIOUS FATHER 


Asa condition precedent to giving his 
consent to a suitor for his daughter’s hand 
in marriage, a gentleman in thiscity recent- 
ly required the taking out of a life policy 
by the would-be son-in-law inthe daughter’s 
favor, and further exacted a pledge that 
the premium payments should be sacredly 
kept up. The young gentleman had no 
capital but his youth, his health, brains, 
and strength. In other words, he was 
worthy, but poor. It was natural for the 
father to desire to see his daughter well pro- 
vided for; and, being somewhat advancd 
in life himself and not abundantly blessed 
with this world’s goods, he concluded that 
a policy in a sound life insurance company 
would be the wisest precaution against the 
danger of being at some time left destitute 
that the daughter could be provided with. 
The idea was somewhat novel, but it 
showed an amount of prudence and good 
sense that cannot be to highly commended, 
The policy of life insurance created a capi- 
tal as soon as issued. In caseof death, a 
sum that the young man hoped to earn was 
already earned and kept in a safe deposit- 
ory, to be paid promptly in cash to the 
beneficiary named. 

All young men of any spirit start out in 
life with great expectations, which, if they 
live, they are confident of realizing. But 
they may die long before the fruition of the 
most modest of their dreams. 

Very few men are so poor as to be unable 
to keep up a small life policy. If they are, 
they certainly ought not to contract mar- 
riage, and assume the responsibility such a 
step entails. It only requires a few dollars 
each year to pay the premiums, and, if a 
company is selected with proper care, no 
better investment can be made. Waking 
or sleeping, living or dying, the wife and 








THIRTIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


FATWA LIFE INSURANCE (CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN.—Jan, ist, 1880, 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1879, at cost.... €23.761.342 an 
RECEIPTS, 

Premiums tn 1879......-.. $2,401,186 84 


Interest an‘ from other 
sources In 1870 ......... 1,856,710 46 4,980,897 20 





$28,112,239 39 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death claims.............. #1,276.527 43 

Matured endowments.... 779.185 57 
Dividends to potieshold- 
for surrendered 

ein ANCC......- . 9.500 87 

Comm fssions...........655 213 585 Sv 


Ageney expenses, medt- 
cul exatminations, and 
all other expenses...... 202.408 37 

115,582 34 















WABOE. .crscaceessccnes aes 
Profit and loss............ 36,891 43 = 8.412.011 48 
Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879, at - 
a) Se ee ~ 4, o 
ASSETS. = nes 
Real estate.............+++ $644.991 77 
Cashon handandinb’ke. 2.935.927 07 
U. S. Ponds. ....22.sseccree 1,179,861 38 
Rot!road and other stocks 
aud bonds......... bas 650.992 63 
Bonk atocks 1022,.058 04 
Stite. y, 
town bonda........c.c6+. 5,182,458 57 
Mo: tenges secured by real 
estate valued at lb 
487,639 00.......... -.+» 0,770,581 56 
Loans on collaterals: mar- 
ket value $693,070 (4). . 468,846 91 
Loana on personal se 
CUPS. ovo si cosegs 45,284 38 
Teane on existing pol 
icles, the present valne 
of which exceeds 
282501000 00...... 2.070, 882 26 
Due from agen 
others, less 
due agentsand R978 34 
Asseta, Dee. Silat 1°74. 
re é $24,499,827 91 
Interest due and accrued, 
Dec. Sist, 1870.......-... $612,153 19 
Premiums in course of 
COMSCHION .....ccccccccees 109,365 sv 
Quarterly and semi-an- tte 
Dual premiums.......... 109,782 


Market value of secur- 


itles over cost.. ........ 805.575 68 1,186,867 60 





Grosa assets, Jan. Ist, 
| ee ~ $25,636.195 41 
LIABILITIES. 

Losses and claims await- 

ing further proof, and 

not yet due...... + -e «©6358 ,507 7% 
Dividends to policyhold- 

ers, not due...........++ 119,827 80 
Reserve for 

re - insur 

ance on 

existin 

poli cles, 

actuaries 

a ct. 

standard .€21,548,728 10 
less value 

of policies 

of re-in 

surance 83,102 40 21.485,425 70 


Taating on deferred and 
unpaid premiums, 20 

- | See 48,831 72 
Reserve for ible de. 

preciation tn value of 





All other liabilities....... 9,255 3h 22,072,048 32 
By and : OLDERS  65.504.147 00 
By Stand of New York and most 
p= RR ky 5,000,000 00 
J.L. LisH, Secretary. 
Cc. W Vice bres". Hwess 
GW. Bowes, D., Paysicas 





babigs are provided for. The ggatmt forms 
of ‘hitnger, misery, and destitition do not 
prow! about and pecr in the windows of 
the homes where fhe huskand and father, 
dying, left the legacy of the life policy. 
Comfort sits within, and its aides-de-camp, 
thatkegiving, gratitude, and love and 
peace. Over across the way, up in the third 
story back, where the poor widow who 
earns her bread with her needle and takes 
care of her poor orphan children by selling 
drop by drop her life-blood, broken in spirit 
and bowed down in anguish—it is there that 
these wolfish faces prowl, and it is there 
they startle almost to madness the poor, 
frightened creatures within, with their 
fierce, blazing eyes and their hungry, crav- 
ing looks. What do men live for, anyway? 
They can take nothing with them out of 
the world! For whom do they toil? They 
take nothing but the narrow box and a suit 
of clothes with them into the grave. Do 
they love their families? Is it for them 
they plan and toi] and build and reap? 
How dare they live, if not blessed with an 
assured competency, without a life insur- 
ance policy? How dare they die without 
such a provision? Have no examples of 
the woe that comes to the widowed and 
fatherless of the poor ever crossed their 
paths? Have they never heard nor read of 
the fate that often befalls such? It takes 
such alittle sum to insure. It is such a 
good investment. If poor, it is a matter of 
necessity. If rich, it is a matter of duty; 
for riches have wings, and the life insur- 
ance policy does not have to be sold, nor 
foreclosed, nor sacrificed. It is so much 
cash just, of all times, when it is most 
needed. Itis twice blessed. It is not only 
somany thousands, but by its availability 
it often saves the sacrifice of other thou- 
sands, It was awise father who said: ‘‘I 
believe you worthy, honorable, and capa- 
ble; but you must insure your life before 
you marry my daughter. You must make 
some certain provision ageinst the possi- 
bility of my child’s being left destitute.” 
And do you not think he was right?—Phil- 
adelphia Item, 








Twenty-ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn., 
JANUARY fat, 1880. 


Net Annets. Jan, Ist, 1879..810,534,112 60 


RECEIVED IN 1879. 


For “miu ier isecgecees eee 14 
it rents..... AM 
cece —-———~ $1,708,089 92 
$12,248,052 52 
DISBURSED IN 1879. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS, 
‘or claims by 
a saosas .. .€485,875 10 
For matt en- 
nte.... 198,558 00 
dowme: vs — p 208 10 
For dividen to policy 
holders meacoepapeesons ats 202,778 
For discounted endow 
ments, surrendered an: 
ceased policies..........-. 513,712 18 
Total paid policyholders... $1,401.713 87 
for tomes = geeccesocccocccs 40,123 76 
Fo. and sala. 
res v0 agent a: aname aes 108.131 16 
a ones cocmnane te sancgs 8.900 72 
For office ex . pi 
ing advertising, postage, 
exchange, and all other 
expenditures .........-.++ 1,AAS AO 
Balance of os and loss 
account, including cost 
f Josures.....-.--.- 101,973 82 
“Pere ———_—— $1,767,607 72 


Ralance net assets, Jan. 1st, 1880..910,475.354 RO 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans on first mo! of real entate.. 85,979,658 95 





Loans secured b; Naterals.. B6,/835 61 
Bills recetvabl J Rcses. debate dostiibesco ; 96,537 17 
Premium notes on ietes in force . 2,150,440 48 
Real estate own y the Company . 1,031,088 22 
United Sta 369,160 00 
cry and — > 00 
m hand and in bank.. 520 
Balances doe from agen 
ApD— 

Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost.......... A440 00 
Interest accrued and due. 58,601 24 
Premiums in course of col- 

BOCEIOM, ..0 ccc poccccccscccces 4,061 16 
Deferred —— and ame 

art ums..... A 

quarterly pre 83,708 88 

Gross assets, Jan. Ist, 1880........ $10,709,147 68 
; LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on polictes in 

force at four per cent. 

interest (Conn. and Mass. 

SAREE). «a. «0 c000e- 00020 $9,788,341 00 
Claims by dedth outstand- 

Ge | s sAcacccansieubancutians 231.576 08 
Premiums paid in advance 43,117 52 
Loatieg on ing 

and deferred premiums. 9,932 35 
Speck reserve............. 50,000 00 

‘ontingent e 

Pavifities wna otner 58.395 70 

—_————$10 801 092 65 

Surplus at four per cent........... $408,055 03 


Surplus at four and one-half per cent. ....$1,051,870 03 
AARON C. GOODMAN, Presfdent. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres, 

JOHN M, HOLCOMBE, Bec’y. 





98 
‘R5th Armual Statement 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
Life Insurance Co., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Statement, January list, 1880. 


Premiums received in 1879..........++ eos $8,793,704 07 
Interest received in 1870. ........s00s00s+ 1,916,258 28 
$5,700,057 35 

Balance, Jan. ist, 1879.......... eocceee #22 536,092 35 


Expenditures in 1879. 


Claims by death. 
Endowments and annuities. 
Surrendered polictes........ 





Dividends or return premiums........ <2) 1,417,278 21 
(Paid policyholders, $4.848,057.09) 

Expenses, including taxes................ ony ans 08 

fiums on bonds purchased.......... 631 18 
Profit and loss, including deficiency on 4 

foreclosure fales..............ccceeceeees 29,849 70 

$5.42 242 00 

Balance, Jan. Ist, 1880...............+. 724,207 
#38 216,649 70 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1880. 


Cash on hand and in bank.. 






First bonds and mortgages on real estate 238 84 
Real estate, Company's office building, 
MEEnwsébbsboedtecosdpsns secs sescecsonce 297,182 RS 
Real estate taken on foreclosure, New 
York and New Jersey......... as 1,96.9%2 40 
Premium loans on policies in force...... 4,399.843 82 
Balance due from agents.................. P64 
$32,784 807 70 
Interest due and accrued.. $805,004 26 
Premiums due in Decem- 
ber and deferred pre- 
CRGTTID. .cccccce soccceseece 215.990 17 
_ = 1.019.958 48 
WR Sdnavacccpcscsnnssennnstegnsscsten £83.204,261 18 


Market Value of United States and other 
Bonds above Par, &1,507,265.54. 
TAabilities (a« stated by 
the mathematician), re- 
serve fund, 4 per cent., 


Mare. standard........... 828,570,291 00 
Policy claims in process 

of adjustment........... 647.201 10 
Dividends due............0. 200, 194,08 


Estimated expenses on un- 
paid premiums, 10 per 


saacucbonsesceuseseet’ 9,492 OR 
———~---—- $31,448,746 03 
Surplus as regards policyholders. ....... $2,350,515 10 
Dividends on 1879 premiums payable fn 

SUNG cachccadveaistnuteninnkcevinaatvess 1,418,323 49 


Tnapportioned aurplut.......ceccsceessss $097,101 70 





By the N. Y. standard of reserve (par value of 
assets) the surpins a< regarde policyholders fs $4,506,- 
163.10. 

Number of polictes in force Jan. 1st, 1880, 42,286. 4 

Insuring €117,720,246.00. . 


DIRECTORS. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 
J. B. PEARSON, 

B. C. MILLER, FE. A. STRONG, 

AMZI DODD, 0. L. BALDWIN, 
THEODORE MACKNET, F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
WILLIAM CLARE, FDWARD HA. WRIGHT. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 


Senthern New York and Northern New 
Jereaey, 


No. 187 Broadway, New York. 


GIRARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HENRY McFARLAN, 
JOSEPH A. HALSFY, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
Senet: Sanity ii, TAD Piet S09 0 
Liabilities, including reinsurance fund. 808,771 68 


SURPLUS, over all Habilities, 

ncluding capital.................... 557.862 02 
ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
JAS. B. ALVORD, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
J.B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 


eee ——— Sa pen 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, ° ° é . $500,080 
Reserve for reineurance, . . 29 1,753 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 42,382 
Net Surplus, ° e . e + 617,642 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1,80. $1,351,777 


P. NOTMAN, Vico Presldcas nad naseeent 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29, 





a ———— 
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THE WORTHLESSNESS OF “CO- 
OPERATIVE” LIFE INSURANCE. 


A GrEaT defect in ‘co operative” life 
insurance is the uncertainty of its being 
able to do what it agrees to do. All ‘‘co 
operative” plans, whether practiced by 
Masons, Odd Fellows, temperance and chari- 
table sccieties, or- by companies especially 
incorporated for the purpose, depend upon 
one source only for means to pay off their 
obligations. This source, which may dry 
up at any time and forever, is the collec 
tion of money by assessments made after the 
death of one of their members. Just the 
opposite condition exists in a genuine life 
insurance company, for the theory and 
practice of such a company is to have the 
money in hand with which to pay a death 
loss before the death oecura. 

The ‘‘ co-operative” scheme of insurance 
possesses no power to compel the payment 
ef money assessed for a death loss; nor 
ean there be any unity of interest existing 
among ‘‘co-operative” members sufficient 
to induce them to pay the assessments, if 
they are unwilling to pay them. They do 
not ‘‘ co-operate” in that way. They too 
often prefer to let the dead bury the dead, 
rather than pay assessments which, being 
uniform to all ages, work every year a 
great injustice to the younger members. 

Judge Blodgett, of the Circuit Court of 
the United States, at Chicago, has recently 
decided that the holder of a “‘ co-operative” 
policy, when it becomes a claim, is without 
remedy unless some other policyholder, 
of his own free will, chooses to subscribe for 
the benefit of the deceased policyholder. 
This decision was on the petition of Mr. E. 
D. Cooke, assignee in baukruptcy of a 
**co-operative” association called the Pro- 
tective Life Insurance Company, for an 
nesessient upon about 16,000 policyholders 
to pay some sixty death losses, amounting 
to over $324,000, which had never been as- 
sessed by the Company. The Judge held 
that the mutual contribution plan adopted 
by the Company was an anomalous and il- 
lusory one and ap experiment outside of 
the beaten paths of life insurance; and 
those benficiaries in whose behalf the as 
nessments were asked might well hare antict. 
pated the contingency which has arisen. The 
plan was that, on a death occurring, each 
member was to be assessed for the benefit 
of the heirs of the member who had died. 
The learned jurist treats the bogus argu- 
ments used in favor of the plan with con- 
tempt. He holds that the payment of the 
assessment is purely optional; that the 
company cannot enforce it; and the Court 
answers the petition to enforce it by the 
statement that it is unconscionable and 
contrary to common justice, and relegates 
the beneficiaries to the cold comfort of a 
lawsuit against a company which, by the 
very nature of its ‘‘ co-operative” plan, is 
without assets and without power to obtain 
them. 

Thus it sppears that the “ certificate” 
which the ‘‘co-operative” associations 
under various names issue to their mem- 
bers is in no sense a policy of life insur- 
ance, as it pretendsto be. To one of these 
associations an eminent actuary of wide 
experience, who is not prejudiced by any 
connection with life insurance companies, 
recently wrote: “ The certificate which you 
give is not in a technical sense insurance.” 
The decision of Judge Blodgett shows that 
it is neither technical, nor practical, nor 
anything else worth having. The actuary 
already quoted says that ‘‘co-operative” 
life insurance lacks two things, “‘for want 
of which tt has to a large extent failed to an- 
swer the purpose of insurance—viz. : 

1, ‘‘The cement to secure persistence of 
payment.” 

2. ‘The equitable assessment of contri 
butions for the payment of the face of the 
certificate in case of death.” 

‘*We have only to say” (declare the of 
ficers of the “Independent Order of Mutual 
Aid,” in Ohio, on announcing the disgrace- 
ful insolvency of their ‘ co-operative” in- 
surance association), ‘‘ that it is impossible 
to conduct a great national beneficial order 
without members, and it is also impossible 
to secure members of any organization 
that is not only weighed down with death 
claims, but whose contributing members 
have largely withdrawn, and the burden on 
the few remaining ones made heavier and 
more unbearable by the rapid accretions of 
deaths.” 

Just so! 
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MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Annual Report. 


Net Assets from December 
Ss Be antaratasaccanal $9,709,175 83 


BUSINESS OF 1879. 
Premiums received. §993,671 80 





Interest received... 554,596 30 
Rents, deferred pre- 
miums, ete....... 843,054 84 1,801,322 tno 
$11,600, 498. 77 7 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claims, ma- 
tured endow- 
ments, and annu- 
ee $817,681 87 
Paid dividends and 
returned pre- 
ET 475,920 42 
Paid salaries, office 
real estate, an 





other expenses... 131,810 14 
Paid ageucy, taxes, 
examiner’s fees, 
commission, and 
advertising....... 125,980 82 $1,551,842 25 
Pe i cccacseanneusaen $10,049,156 52 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in bank...... $37,810 74 
Konds afld mortgages........... 8,836,004 26 
Loans on policies in force....... 1,588,497 88 
United States and New York 
ee ere 1,336,670 19 
Real estate at cost............++ 1,250,418 69 


Premiums deferred and in 
course of collection and 


transmission. ».........-0+-+6- 126,722 46 
Temporary loans on stocks and 

EE ae 1,606,465 14 
Interest due and accrued, and 

all other property............. 176,477 16 


$10,049,156 52 


Adjusted claims due 

after lst Jan., 1850 $249,476 00 
Reported elaims, 

awaiting proof, 

ON. cn ninhieeanaes 110,263 89 
Dividends unpaid 

and all other lia- 

eee . 80,496 08 
Reserve on existing 

policies, calcula- 

ted by the New 

York standard... 7,759,260 00 





$8,199,495 92 


Surplus by above rule..... 1,549,660 60 


$10,049,158 52 
DIRECTORS. 
Hewry Sroxes, EDWARD SCHELL, 
James M. McLEAX, . NoRWOoD, 
Avavetus SCHELL, 
Epwin J. KRowN, 4 
Eowarv HAIont, . Y. WEMrLe, 
W. J. VALENTIN Joun D. Ruse, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, Jn., P. VAN ZANDT Lane, 
Joun 8. HARRIS Jacon L. HALsry, 
Wh. A. SEAVER, Jacow NayLow, Phila’ plete, 
Evumunv Corrts, SETH TURNER, Boston 
Jou T Trrery, J 
James Sroxes, JR, 
E. A. Watton, 
OLIN G. WALBRIDGR, N. K. Mastow, San Fran’co, 
Gro. W. QuivrarD, ABRAM Du For 
Leon Brom, Galveston. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


. WEMPLE, } 
* STOKES, ( Asstetant Seoretaries. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


Thies Company conducts tts business under the Neiw 
York Safety Fund Law. 


pee Petia 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





Continental { Cer. Ceurtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, { and 106 Breadway, Breoklyn. 


—o—_ 

Gress Assets, January, 1880..83,478,158 76 
III. ins cntieanontianaiintn 1,000,000 0@ 
NI icncnnunaneneessidecesinns 1,040,319 238 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 33 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 240.351 16 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United Senses B Bonde ry market value..$1,6 0, 
State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 4 3:7 
Gives cccsecastcancocecssoccscsnnse £406 


<- a Rents accrued... ....... 42,130 60 
GEORGE Tr. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN KE. OAKLEX, General Agent. 
Cc. H. Di Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 








‘For New Terms ‘for 
1880 see page 29. 
* 





{February 12, 1880. 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY list, 1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets.. 


$36,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


inden diccdannidanncandcxdcinlspewteameeas 96,382,875 25 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,839 09—$6,003,036 16 

BN MD icnasddnterenacaseanensonnd eocccee 2,339,875 93 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879.............. - 806,225 93—$2,033,650 00—$8,036,686 16 


644,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
in x ts necadtesetecntanessensanvcneensé oii asancecs 1,015,254 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canc eled policies. 2,236,379 97 
i scr aean daa andina'saa dal we ns oe uarciackaniebana . 173,698 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ ‘fees... 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, CO...c0see. 307,392 81 — $5,923,745 16 


$38,185,431 68 
7) > VY 
ASSETS, 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since receiyved)........ 00+. $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

Se I Cink asdiein cd aleknccicenecccsocercensnccecac 13,544,671 96 
I nn aha es Soa cate betel eign tacit deal aaa eens aida Ualale' hail 4,974,573 68 
Bonds and mortgages, fir:t Hen on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $14,287,000 ail the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collat«ral security)... ....ccccccccrccevcccccccsce 15,313,278 95 





Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000)... 350,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,169,000)... ...........2 eee ecee cues 621,403 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, ete ssa ce Sintra ecw cibie Dacia tole De wired 387,989 02 
*Premiums on exicting policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 
ie PR oct nccsnsnseess cctsnececctce Seneesesoocsns 211,625 23 
Agemts’ balances. ........-..-- sees c cece ccc cree ceeeeeeeeeeeereees 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880................. 317,959 1] — $88,185,481 68 
* A detailed schedule of these iterns will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New . 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost... ...........-eee00- ° 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist. JARO. oo... eee eee eee eee 638,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED a8 FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January ist, 1880....... eye $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, efc...........cccccccocdccccedcoce 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, dne and unpaid. ............ 0... sees eeeeeeee 32,780 OR 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies : participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Cmte REE II co nw cccboccccccviccceccsncccccsces 34,016,840 82 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............eeeee essen ees 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent. .......ccceeccc ences se eeeees eeeee 3,120,371 48 


$38,996,952 66 


Sorplus, Estimated by the Mow York State Standard at 4 1-2 per Cent., over $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been iseued, insuring $17,098,173. 


Number of 4 Ho ar Sa. Amount ier aout 
Policies in Force: = - ise. ‘soe. at Risk : an, 135" or, ae 
Jan. Ist, pg ye Ste 1880, Je oy 8 waitin 
5, $1,870,658. : 
Sen PE 
SE cower: | HE we 


7 





Income 1 
638, 128. from aa 
* Interest 1879 


1875, $1,524, = 
Death- i 1876, 1,547,648 : 


claims { 1877, 
paid : 


TRUSTEES. 


DAVID DOWS, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8.8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
Presideat. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN MAIRS, . 
EDW. A. WHITTEM( 

HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


THEODORE» M. BANTA, 7 


26th Medical 
cute Lt no et WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President aad Actaary. 
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AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY isr, 1879.. 
in Government Bonds 
SE esnscer escent 





INCOME. 
POMIUING. .9..---- 22 eeeereccercecscccecsrsccecsesensesseecsesenegereseresssseesees 96,306,400 15 
Interest and Bente nn cnccccccccccccccce 1,050,680 70 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Matured Endowments. ..........5...0..eceeeceeceeseees 439,381 

fitider Gerrender Valuee, and ADDUIIOS. ........000cccceeereeeseeeeeeeees “tases 18 
Discounted EmGOwmMents................ccececececcstecvevceseeeserssecessereese 223,117 00 
Total Paid Policyholders.....................-scscessceceeeseececeenecees $4,988,871 08 
7,000 00 
66 
8 24 
61,266 98 
Bonde and Ene egpenneen PRS perenne pote Seay Meee TT ony “sian ne 
fate Stacks, 1 rou and Siccks suthorised by the Laws of the wosese “aa, 
ap AL 4 ht Seer 

Cash on hand, in banks and other interest, and in transit 


eee ewer eeerseesecertssecesceeseseseseess 


Market vale of Stocks and Bonds over cost 
process of collection . 


eee e eee eeeeeeaeetteeeeeeeses 


Tetal Assets, Dec. Sist, 1897®............+-...0++- 
including Legal 


TOTAL 


We, the undersigned, have, !m person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in de- 
tail the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


* Buxwmeron F. Raxpours, Committee of the of 
Janus M. Hatsrep, ter rman | te tod Oot, Ea, 1870 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT asp EDWARD CURTIS, Medien! Examiners, 
E. W. Scorr, Sup’t ef Agencies. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OP 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THR U. 8. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER Siler, 1870. 


RY 108, 1070... Sas aa dat eabssbahabads Ns 


Omen eee e eee ee eee a eeneeeees Heese eeeeeee 


Cee eeeeeeeeererereecs 





CORR eer Meee een reer e enue eereeeeeeeeseeene 











a Van Cine’ AcruaRizs. 


at the close of the year. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, ViceePresident. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29. 





WALNUT ST., 8. E. COR. FOURTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 18M............eeeecee one 98,822,088 01 
Surplus as to Policyholders................. 481,020 08 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








OF NEW YORK. 


FY? TY-Fourts ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Penasyhenia Fre lnserance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOHN DEVEREAOUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Assistant Secretary. 
JaNvUaRY let, 1880. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 361, 962, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
See Rare Pe. orton on.4°m 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
.P. LEI l 
estat as ne Seoreteek. m. BURFORD, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yona, January 2ith, 1880. 
The Trustees, in to the Charter af the Com- 


ace eee hd 
Risks 


Premiums received on Marine 
from ist January, 1870, to Slst De- 


preeember 187. sd iseskicat wig. 9°°00%.008 58 
January, 1679........... roneenvebentren 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 95,871,048 49 
No Policies have been issued upon 
meee ee ns 
187¥, to Slat December, 187V.......... : 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $8 0,786 77 
Dae cies Sa Ste of NT Se goog 
Loans, secured and oth 1,807,600 00 
a ~ wedcsdhedyooat ty oye 
+ 1-1-2 aati Vio 
Total Amount of Assets.... $12,437,789 51 


Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
fasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 





le will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 











RG CuLONCEY, 
arm, Se 
ME DODGE, ERY. King,” 


PE! G, 
THOMAS B. DDINGTON, 
HO THURBER, 








RACE K. 


Git RAVEN 
TALIA ‘a wee HE ri COLLINS, r 
P. . JOHN L, RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
‘W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 











THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
\¢, [meurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 








1880. 


1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash ROSEY Ae $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
PR 500cesesceceeneses 804,038 88 
Burplus........c-cescesceceese 807,073 23 
$2,011,112 18 


wre. 0. on ERY Litas, ware moe 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 











CMS ET CMPPET AL. ......-2000cccccccccccecssccescecscsccesevesees le vcchbedebovengcoomenmaponernperensocnppenuepyacegseediebeiocdeebined td 3000,000 00 
SN SI oan de cenien onan osessnssensviietiiidiekabs cate boperinedonac obras sanasnsdenthovehedaneds cecgescsocssosodoceese 1,841,438 00 
I cehostbcicdseitdiesishessdsinscaciesulestcalederpacetedobioaaissisansioidndes A dua dipdtlleelaas oormtocesanaeies 248,764 81 
GONE WII Fave y 00s cncvcrveseedeciodicsucessessspacsessscensorenecovovanccepedavidbdeyilibebeddace grec eee eceeceeccssceceepereensseeecewens 1,320,785 30 

TOT ML GBBETG. ..... 2... ..cccccccccccnccsececcscsseseececeseesacans cogpenpacseee becsvcccecccsecsrecesssccscsrcece coscccees ORIG SES O2 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


myn nis _ AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Cash in 


TROP ee ew eeesesee 


eoeeee 


Total 
T. 8. CREENE 
gow. H. AHERN, | Ase’t Sec’s. 


SOOTHE ETEH Eee eee EEE EES EEEEEee 


eeeee 


$233,299 29 


Serer eree 


Sie pepe eeeceonses ons cede dn cORasdh ce 6eeONeeee chee 418,028 | 
ee ee ee 
i a a eee eT eS arg Fs 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


aigeessesqesetes cade aeaem $6,410,988 11 





4 Dividend of FIVE Per Cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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Old and Young, 
CabIN HYME. 


BY F. A, HOAG, 


On ! hear de bells a-ringing 
In Canaan’s happy land ; 
Oh! hear de angels singing 
And de music by de band. 
Den come away, darkey, for de land 
Where de angels am a-singing 
And dere’s music by de band. 


Upon dat great plantation 
Dere’s no more work to do; 
De Master of creation 
Am waiting dere for you. 
Den come away, brudder, for de land 
Where de angels am a-singing, 
To de music by de band. 


















And dere is no more crying 
For loved ones gone before; 
Dere’s no more pain, or dying, 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 
Den come away, darkey, for de land 
Where Zion’s bells am ringing 
And dere’s music by de band, 


Oh ! de cabins dat de Master 
Has built for you and me 
Have window-glass, and plaster, 
And de darkies dere am free. 
Den come along wid me to dat jand, 
Where de Master am a-waiting 
For to take us by de hand. 


Just say dat you am coming, 
To live with me above, 
Where ange! harps are humming 
With melodies of love. 
Oh! come away, darkey, for de land 
Where de angel harps am humming 
And dere’s music by de band. 


Oh! yes, I’se surely trying 
To journey to dat shore, 
Where dere’s no pain ordying, 
But music evermore. 
Den come along, darkey, for dat land, 
And dere we'll see de Master, 
And he'll take us by de hand. 
WerTerrorn, N. J. 





ONE OF ST. VALENTINE’S FSEAKS. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





Mr. Drake was an old bachelor, a typ- 
ical old bachelor—tall, thin, dark, sensible, 
shrewd as to business, but in social matters 
as simple as you please. He had éV¥er 
been into society, because he was shy; and 
had never married, for plenty of the like 
reasons; partly, too, because Mrs. Duckey, 
who kept the first-class boarding-house 
where he lived, made him entirely comfort- 
able and was not a widow. There was a 
handsome, worthless, lazy Mr. Duckey in 
the background, who had seen better days, 
as such people always have, unluckily, for 
the memory gives them a chronic distaste 
forany other sort of days and thereby un- 
fite them for usefalness. Mr. Duckey sat 
at the head of the table, in fine clothes, atid 
smoked at all other times as an occupation. 
It was such a pity that his pretty, energetic, 
pale wife was nota widow! And yet, if she 
had been, where would my story be? 

Mrs. Duckey kept only male boarders— 
gentlemen, as she called them, though it is 
really doubtful if they all deserved the 
title. 

‘Why don’t you take married people?” 
said her brother’s wife, who had come down 
from the country to see her. ‘ You could 
have ever sO many more in your rooms 
then; and now there isn’t a double bed in 
the house.” 

‘‘My dear,” solemnly replied the wise 
woman, “‘I wouldn’t have ladies in the 
house on any consideration! In the first 
place, they're always round. A woman in 
a boarding-house has nothing to do but 
stare About Her and find fault. They want 
lunch, hot water at-all hours, tea the same, 
flat-irons in their rooms, and everything for 
dinner that is not on the table, never by 
any chance what there is. I should have 
to keep an extra girl for every three wo- 
meh, and never have a minute’s peace of 
my life either. I hate women!” 

And Mrs. Duckey’s black eyes blazed, 
though she was the most amiable woman 
golig, her boarders thought. 

As it was, her famiiy staid by her till 
they ‘‘.married off,” and were as happy and 
jolly 8 set of human beings as one often 
secs. There were seven or eight young 





intending matrimony as soon as promotion | 
camé, afd six of séver business. men, 
widowers or bachelors, who were partners 
in rich firms, bankers, or brokers. There 
were no petty quarrels in this happy fam- 
ily, no jealousies, no suspicion. They 
were not sentimental or hateful about each 
other; but they did have their own fun 
among themselves, and Mr. Drake came in 
for a large share of the jokes, verbal and 
practical, which were played off by these 
youths, for want of fancy work and novels 
to occupy themselves with, 

Across the avenue was another boarding- 
house, where they did take ladies, but 
never children. ‘‘Poor children!” says 
some pitying woman, ‘‘ Nobody seems to 
want children about.” Of course they 
don’t, unless they are theirown. Boarding- 
houses are no place for them. Children 
need and want a home of their own, with 
@ garret and a garden, be it ever so hum- 
ble. They might as well, perhaps better, 
be sent to a reformatory as to a boarding- 
house. Madam Le France, over the way, 
kept a most stylish establishment, colored 
waiters (colored yellow), real silver, five- 
course dinner, and such prices! Conse- 
quently, only the cream of society patron- 
ized Madam Le Franc, and it was one of 
the favorite amusements of Mrs. Duckey’s 
family to watch the Le Franc boarders sail 
in and out of her lofty door, in garments of 
splendor, and receive calls from people 
with elaborate carriages and disdainful } 
Irish gentlemen in livery on the box-seat. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, a youthful Irishman 
himself, who had the corner front room in 
Mrs. Duckey’s Mansard roof, spent many a 
spare hour at his window, eyeing these 
transitory glories; for he had a native long- 
ing for high life, and meant some day to be 
a rich man—not knowing, poor fellow, that 
his fun and frolic and keen enjoyment of 
life would soon be crushed out under a 
weight of dollars, if he had them. In the 
same corner, two stories below, was Mr. 
Drake’s abode, though the square of his 
room was divided in two when it reached 
the Mansard, and he had, consequently, one 
window more than Fitzgerald; but he did 
not make as much use of the two together 
as his young friend overhead did of the 
one. Now it happened, one fine autumn, 
that Mrs. Celestia Lake, a widow from New 
England, bethought herself to spend a win. 
terin New York. Her husband had been 
dead three years, and had considerately left 
her the consolations of a large fortune. 
They were only two years married when he 
died; .having,been for all that time a-peev- 
ish, wretched, consumptive invalid, flying 
from sea to shore and shore to sea, in search 
of the health it was impossible he should 
find. Jealous, exacting, fretful, selfish, 
how could a woman love him or be 
plunged in grief when he died? For he 
did die, justas:\he had burned histhirteenth 
will and made a fourteenth, bequeathing 
nothing tohis wife if she married again. 
A mean and Cowardly posthumous vehge- 
ance, which he did not succeed in carry- 
ing to success, for he died suddenly, before 
it was signed, quite forgetting that there 
still existed a previous testament, made in 
a spasm of fondness and carelessly left un- 
destroyed, which bestowed upon her al! his 
Worldly goods far more effectually thanhis 
vows at thealtar. So shé was left a widow 
at twenty-one, with only one great trouble 
in the world. She was fat! It seems a little 
heartless in her to have only one trouble; 
yet itis true She loved John Lake when 
she married him (being an inexperienced 
girl of nineteen, brought up in the country), 
with all her fresh, warm heart; and when 
she found out what a tormenting, disagree- 
able creature the lover became, turned into 
a husband, she felt a#*if she had married 
somebody else by mistake; and, though she 
meant to and did do her duty by him, she 
steadily and suceessfully learned dislike 
and contempt, in plate of love and respéct. 
Yes, it is a melancholy fact, bat as much 
a fact as melancholy, that Jove can be killed 
out of even a woman’s heart; wherefore, 
my dear brethren, if you want your wives ° 
to love you, be good and kind to them, for. 
there is no spell in any marriage ceremony 
to make Oslibeninte Perdimand and-every. 
day intereourse fs disefichapting, st the 


Lake lived very quietly at Coventry, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


fellows, clerks hoping for promotion, some 


after John’s death, for two years, studying 


a oe [= Eas 


weeds, out of respect to the prejudices of 
society; but she felt such a sense ‘of free- 
dom and relief that crape. and caps were | 
pleasant wear and lost their symbolism, to 
her, at least, But she grew fat. She had 
been a little fairy of a girli—pluup, to be 
sure, with-a eolor in her dimpled cheeks 
like the very heart of a rose; heaps of gold+ 
brown hair; gray eyes, mere honest than 
blue.and keener than hazel; a mouth that 
was sweet as a child’s and scarlet as a wo- 
man’s; the funniest, charmingest mite of a 
nose, turned up enough to be utterly be- 
witching when she~made-# corresponding 
moue ; and an equally bewitching contrast 
and prophesy when she drooped the deep 
corners of her lips, veiled her laughing eyes 
with the long, dark lashes, and slightly 
knit her delicate brows with some transient 
trouble. All these beauties remained but 
her figure. Peace and prosperity, country 
food and air, sound sleep, tranquil days 
filled out that delicate shape and contour 
till she was as fat as—oh! how shall I state 
it esthetically? For the expression sprang 
to every lip that described her: Fat as a Jit- 
tle pig! A round, pink, clean, lovely baby 
ig. 
ra mortitied.her very soul tobe so fat; 
but she did not pine a grain under the mor- 
tification. And she was so uncomfortable 
in tight clothes, and so red in the face, she 
could not use that mode of redress; but 
became morbidly sensitive about her per- 
sonal appearance; thought everybody was 
looking and laughing at her, and, instead of 
solacing the third year of her widowhood 
with the mild and harmless dissipations 
of Coventry—such as tea-drinkings, sewing- 
circles, and pic-nics—she shut herself up in 
her own house. It is true, the contrast be- 
tween her sweet, fair, fresh face and dim- 
pled arms and hands, her aspect of plump, 
smfling babyhood, and het geferal round 
ness of contour and multitadifious dim- 
ples, was great, indeed, to the average fem- 
inine type of her native town; for New 
England’s atmosphere of labor, poverty, 
keen wits, and seant food, ‘‘ high thinking 
and low living,” does develop the bones 
and shrink the muscle, and its women ere, 
as a rule, 
* Lean and long and lank and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea sand.” 
But Celestia was a charming contrast; only 
she did not believe it 


who superintended her household and was 
one main reason of her fatness, for the 
fiesh suffers in the contest with so-called 
“help” in America and no dimples endure 
much housekeeping in the rural districts— 
**Celsa, Iwant you should go away fora 
spell. You'vewWent in oné rut too long. 
Your wheels is shaky.” 

“ Aunt Lyddy! Theidea! Why, where 
ean I go, and what do‘I want to go for? 


I’m well eno 1 am sure.” 
‘Yes, you'fe a sight 0 ‘well ff; 
got eyés, and I've em, before” 


since. You don’t have me te under the 
canopy to think of nor to do ot 
anything really of, any account,I mean; 
and that’s why you take -on about 


to go where you will Rave to 


to open your eyes; and, moreover and 
thereto, some that would be glad to be 
fat+glad and thankful to have’ vittles 
enough to put decent flesh on their starin’ 
bones. ’Tain’t- good for nobody—without 
it’s a dried up old cretur like me, who's 
seen the whole of it and is old enough to 
know somethin’—to live in one spot year 
in and yearout. Why, you'll get so you'll 
think there ain’t anybody but Coventry 
folks in the Lord’s world; and, more’n 
that, you'll begin to think you're the only 
woman in Coventry, before you Know it. 
What you want is what that seminary cha 
lugged into his serm6n last Sunday. tf 


syllables is my stint. 
obama a aay. 


“Yes. 


And where to 





“Celsa”” said the énergétic old aunt, 


growing fat the way you do Ik want 


diks, and see some that aro fat, 50's 


meant gittin’ outside of things; but I never 
could tura*my tongue toa long word. I 
can’t call yOu anything but Celsa. Two 
What was that he 


it? Ry Why. movi there i ga sny 











—— 


better eter plac than down to York. You 





your 

PP night 

with 

——y a = lly judge likely there’s enough 


sorts of folks in that city to keep you busy 
} thinkin’ and look 4’ quite a spell. I don't 
know but there's some good ones there, and 
I don’t know as there is; but you’re smart 
enough to take care of yourself, and not get 
into any mock-auctions or pick up any 
) bogus pocket-books, such as the newspa- 
pers tell about.” 

Celestia laughed. Such a merry peal 
had not.passed her pretty lips this many a 
day. 

“There! The very thought on’t has 
done you good a’ready.” 

“Well. But, you dear Aunt Lyddy, 
where am I to go to? I have not an ac- 
quaintance in New York.” 


‘Oh! I’ve planned it all out. James 
Yale’s widder—she that was Mary Ann 
Backus—she’s been down there, visiting 
“‘James’s sister—’Melia Yale that was, Mis 
Duckey now; and she keeps a boarding- 
house right onto Addison Avenue, just 
above the Square. Mary Ann says she 
~don’t keep any women boarders—she’s set 
against ’em, somehow; but she’d be just the 
right person to find a place for you and sort 
of see to you. She’s got a husband, sech 
as he is; but he’s a.sort of a figger-head to 
the concern—that’s all, But she is real 
smart, and I know she’d be willing.” 

“Don’t I remember her, I wonder?” said 
Celestia. 

“Likely enough. James Yale, her pa, 
used to live close by our folkses farm, and 
she used to teach Sunday-school.. I guess 
she had the infant class one Sabbath when 
you went to it.” 

«‘Oh! now I know! How pretty I thought 
she was! Such black hair and eyes and 
such pink cheeks,” 

“They ain't pink enough to hurt, I 

guess, now. But you think on’t, Celjsa 
and I'll work it, if you make up your mind 
to go. 
2 Evie ai@'think of it, and the thought 
.grew daily more charming. Her flower: 
-beds had begun to look hopelessly blighted 
and the gorgeous splendors of the woods 
about Coventry were ragged and seated 
with rain and wind, when she at last re- 
‘solved to take Aunt Liddy’s advice. So 
“Mrs. Duckey wasappeéaled to, and answered 
that she had been very fortunate in her 
search, for thé otciipant of Madam 
Le Franc’scorner front parlor, with bedroom 
attached, sécond story, had been unex- 
pectedly called to join her husband in 
Europe, whither he had gone on business, 
not expecting to remain, but now they 
would stay till spring; and Mrs. Duckey 
had at once engaged the rooms for Mrs. 
Lake. The terms opened Aunt Lyddy’s 
eyes, and even Celestia was shocked for a 
moment; but her balance was restored by 
the-spinster’s comment: 

Lo considerable y? re a your 


't it?. “ 
panei Po hua Wie 
none mu ou can affo ap 
what’s y ite ,good of moncy save and except 


to get what it willfetch? Now you and me 
will just fling a few things into that Sara- 
togy trunk of your’n, and whaf more you 
mast ou an st as good get down to 
You will want ‘tobe, ina manner, 
fashionable, as you may say—that is, like 
other folks, so’s not to be stared at. And 
they say there’s fashions to York in crape 
and widder’s caps, likewise to shrouds; 
though I mistrast that’s rumin’ the thing 
most toorfar.” 

So in due season Mrs. Lake started for 
great Gotham; and Mrs,.Duckey was to 
meet her at the depot, being her only ac- 
quaintaticein’the'city.) But justiat the day 
appointed, and too late to telegraph, Mrs. 
Duckey was seized with a raging toothache, 
“the figure-heai” was sleeping Off an 
overnight champagne supper, ‘and, in de- 
 spair, the poof little woman applied to Mr. 
Drake. 


_ ‘Oh! can’t you just go up tothe Grand 
Central before you come home to dinner, 
Mr. Drake? Texpéct a friend on the train— 
the Widow fromOoventry, Vt.» She 
hasn't a friend in thé dity*but'mej/ana she 


is coming to board at Madam Le Franc’s. 
I promised to meet ber; but] can’t, and 








ap Pe 
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Mr. Duckey is sick °in*bed. And if you 
would only just get a carriage forher and 
order it to Madam Le Franc’s.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the obliging 
bachelor, never doubting that the ‘‘ Widow 
Lake” was some angular cousin or grand- 
aunt of poor Mrs. Duckey; and; though shy 
enough to make even such a service objec- 
tionable to him, Mr. Drake was a gentle- 
man in the best sense of the word and 
attached in the most honest and friendly 
way to his landlady, whom he pitied 
with all his heart. So he left his office 
a little earlier than usual, that raw Novem- 
ber night, and took the Fourth-avenue horse- 
cars up to the station, that he might be in 
good time for the fiveo’elock northern 
train. 

As the whistle was heard, he planted him- 
self by the gate, quite confident that his 
native penetration would aid him to pick 
out this widow from the country readily; 
but, as passenger after passenger filed past 
him, there was no one there who at all 
realized his idea. At last all were passed 
in review, and he was about to leave the 
station, when suddenly it oceurred to him 
that, just as he was putting on his hat iu 
the morning, Mrs Duckey had said. 

‘She will stay in the ladies’ room till 1] 
come, for I wrote her to do so; and if you 
miss her at the gate, I would look in there, 
for she certainly will wait there a while.” 


So he turned back, and went into the 
waiting-room; but, of the various females 
there, none were even in mourning, except 
a plump young girl, who, as he passed her, 
threw aside her veil, to find something in 
her satchel, and displayed the typical ruche 
above her waving hair and fair white fore- 
head. Mr. Drake started. Could it be? 
He eyed the satchel, and on its dark-red 
leather were stamped two initials—C. L., 
Coventry. 

He gasped for breath. Was this the 
Widow Lake? This blooming young crea- 
ture the person he must address and guide 
to Madam Le Franc? Red to the very 
roots of his hair and stammering with em- 
barrassment, he made at last the proper in- 
quiry, and presented his credentials in a 
small note from Mrs. Duckey. Celestia re- 
ceived it with a radiant smile, for she was 
tired and hungry, and beginning to be 
anxious about her destination. In a few 
moments she was safe in a carriage, her 
baggage following, and Mr. Duckey oppo- 
site her, casting shy glances at this young 
widow, whom he had thought it best to 
escort in person to Madam Le Franc’s door, 
conscious that she was far too young and 
too pretty to trust alone, even in a carriage, 

Whether he would have been so com- 
plaisant to the elderly and gaunt female 
he expected to meet is, perhaps, a doubtful 
question; yet there would have been no 
such need im that case as he was pleased to 
consider obliged him to see Celestia safely 
to her journey’s end. So let us give him 
the benefit of this doubt; for in reality he 
deserves it. But, from his “‘ coigne of van- 
tage” ih the Mansard, Gerald Fitzgerald be- 
held that night his elderly friend alight 
from a carriage, and, offering his hand to a 
pretty little figure, in a sealskin jacket and 
crape bonnet, guide her up to Madam 
Le Franc’s door and ring the bell. As she 
turned to thank him, the light from a near 
gas-lamp fell on her lovely faee, and Fitz- 
gerald was captivated at once; but it was 
such a matter of course with him to be cap- 
tivated by every pretty woman he saw that 
the strongest emotion in his) niiud fdr thé 
hour was the capital joke they had got now 
on Mr. Drake, who never before had béen 
known to have a@ female acquaintance or 
offer the ordinary civilities of life to any- 
body but Mrs, Duckey. 


His time of torment, poor man, began 
now. He heard of nothing but “the 
pretty widow ” till his ear was sick of the 
sound; yet the iteration had its own effect. 
What did that in-seeing Gethe say? 

“There is no affection, no habit so 
strong that it can hold out in the long run 


the misrepresentations of a man 
talent in whom we have hb add 


oe of what he says always cleaves 


a Drake had any great con- 
fidence in Gerald Fitzgerald; but he 
the young féllow and’ ehdtired his feats 4 
sven to sialeness, because of their ready 


see a big dog gravely watching the gambols 
of a pappy, with an obvious’ sense of 
humor about his steady eyes and half- 
dropped bead! And-s0, by meats of this 
very patience and Gerald's: endless jokes, 
Mr. Drake, unconsciously to himsélf, 
learned to face the possibility of his loving 
and marrying; though, like a laid fire, that 
may remain on the hearth all the year if 
no spark touches and kindles it, it was 
reserved for one touch of circumstance to 
overturn all the good man’s' theories and 
make of him a holocaust on the great altar 
where we all lie, sooner or later. In the 
meantime, Celestia was teally enjoying her 
new life at Madam Le Franc’s. Her rooms 
were charming, sunny, luxurious, and 
tastefully furnished, and she soon founda 
guide and friend, if not'a philosopher, in 
the establishment. Mrs. Colonel’ Scott was 
not a widow. Her husband was fulfilling 
his duties at a military post in the Indian 
country, and, being rich and childless, she 
preferred New York to a fortin the wilder- 
ness. She was a woman of good taste 
and good family, with the fatal leisure 6f 
women who board, and Celestia Lake’s 
arrival was a perfect godsend to her. She 
piloted this inexperienced little person to 
the most elégant milliner and the most re- 
cherché dressmaker in the city, and soon 
had her arrayed in garments that defy my 
ignorance to describe. Orape and cloth 
were at once condemned, though Mrs. 
Lake would not give up hermourning en- 
tirely; but it was made so resplendent with 
heavy silk, sparkling jet, white lissé frill- 
ings, and pearl ornaments that its mourn- 
fulness fied; and the roses of Coventry 
shone in full glory, unmocked by any 
color of mortal fabric, for a really beauti- 
ful woman is never so beautiful as in 
black or white. 


Then Mrs. Scott introduced her into a 
little society, and Celestia enjoyed it. Her 
new friend was too old and too languid to 
throw herself into the vortex of gay city 
life; but a little dinner here, at supper 
there, a kettlé-drum now and then, good 
private theatricals, were all new, fresh, 
charming, to this dear ingénue, who not 
only had the ‘‘ moral support of a French 
bonnet,” but also the prestige of her youth- 
ful widowhood, to aid her natural tact and 
certify her pleasures to herself. Not for 
her were the shy and doubtful joys of the 
young country girl, unassured of position, 
conscious only of herself and her ill-fitting 
gown, eager to enjoy, but miserable from 
embarrassment. Mrs. Lake took the gold- 
en cup with ease and grace, and drank its 
sparkling vintage without awkwardness or 
hesitation. Yet, for all that, it was novel 
apd intoxicating. She scarcely ever saw 
Mr. Drake, who took more notice of her 
from his opposite window than he himself 
was aware of or she would have approved. 
She had once been to lunch with Mrs. 
Duckey, and encountered him at the table, 
an unexpected guest, silent but observant. 
Acold had kept him from business that 
day. 

Fitzgerald discovered this small fact, 
and made immense capital of it. He, too, 
haunted his window continually, when 
business hours allowed, and was over head 
and ears in love with sweet Celestia before 
ever he spoke to her; and that he ever did 
speak was owing to bribery and corruption, 
for he promised Maggy, the waitress, a 
country woman and admirer of his own, a 
newshawi ifs she wouldesendethe k 

down to his office avd let him know 
ver Mrs. Lake was to tunch-at*the 
Duekey-. mansion again, She did come 
once more, and upon the two ladies, over 
their salad and creams, this adventurous 
youth burst in Hike # handsome rocket, was 
then and there introduced, and made him- 
self so agreeable and ornamental that Mrs. 
Lake, though she did not really ask him, 
was not at all surprised at his calling on 
her very soon after, and in due time very 
often—so often that Mrs. Duckey began to 
tremble for Celestia, and, but for’ the 


warned her égainst this delightful but de: 
ceiving youth. However; she did confide: 
her anxieties to Mr. Drake, and was almost. 





He did Hot know, any more than she did, 


rit mnd gay eupiitinmnely as we sometimes 


feminine tact she possessed, would have |. 





Witt: whi “tor-ordupe ittoat tty:siddr'the: 
matter stilt seethed and simmeretl im their 
troubled ininds when ‘Valentine's Day be- 
stowed “its annual showers of’ sweet’ and 
saucy missives upon the city. Mr. Drake 
had never received or thought of 
such a frivolity in his Mfe. Judge of 
his astonishment. to find on that morn- 
ing a miost elaborate envelope laid 
by the side of his plate. There were 
plenty of other recipients, to whom’ they 
were an old story; but to him there was a 
sort:of solemnity in the very novelty of the 
situation. He would not open that envelope 
before anyone. There was an atmosphere 
of levity all about him—bursts of laughter, 
smirking countenances, scraps of doggerel, 
and withal (though Mr. Drake never saw 
it) furtive glances from more than one 
merry pair of eyes at his own face; but 
there was nothing to reward them. He 
drank his coffee quietly, and went to his own 
room, with that unopened valentine in his 
hand. As far as they saw, the joke had 
fallen flat; but 
“ Many an arrow lightly sent 
Finds mark the archer littie meant.” 

About the same time’ the Widow Lake, 
also sitting at breakfast, found a missive of 
splendor by her plate. The early postman 
had visited both sides of Addison Avenue, 
evidently. She opened her’s with a laugh 
that lit up her face till it shone like a June 
rose. And a very pretty conceit she found 
within: a lovely Jake, framed in a garland 
of tiny water-lilies, and some very fair 
verses written under the picture, setting 
forth the charms of this lake; and another, 
{n which latter recapitulation much \mefi- 
tion was made of dimples, roundness, and 
such like specialties as an ardent young 
Irishman, like her admirer over the way, 
would be apt to catalogue. Now, Celestia 
was a gimpletsoul, and, though she had 
seen many and many a woman since she 
came to the city béside whom she ‘was but 
an atom and a syiph—Mrs. Brown, for in- 
stance, her neighbor across the hall, who 
could scarcely ascend and descend the easy 
stairs; or Mrs. Penn, a mountainous female 
of the first circles, whose costume de rigueur 
was alwayé black satin or velvet, in order 
to cast no undue lights and shadows upon 
her voluminousness, yet who loomed up at 
a dinner-party liké Pike’s Peak; and more, 
both known and unknown, all of whom 
had been unconscious consolers to the lit- 
tle widow and quite disabused her of the 
idea that she was fat—still, she had never 
thought of her plumpnes# as’ ‘admirable or 
attractive, and she felt an emotion of grat- 
itude to’ the writer of the pleasant poetry, 
and wondered very much who he was, 
‘little reck’ing,” a8 old ballads say, that he 
stared at her from the Mansard window of 
Mrs. Duckey’s mansion every day of his 
life. 

But, as for Mr. Drake, the valentine 
which he took to ‘the secrecy of his own 
apartment to unfold was of a far more 
affecting type than Celestia’s. It was writ- 
ten in an affectedly feminine hand, and pur- 
ported. to come from the pretty widow her- 
self, being full of gentle hints about. sol- 


| itude, sympathy, kindred hearts, and the 


like stuff, carefully and delicately rhymed 
and described by Gerald Fitzgerald; to de- 
lude his neighbor. 

Mr. Drake was ro fool. He knew from 
the very first word that sweet Mrs. Lake 
had never written or seen that valentine, 
He was’ guiltily. astonished to find how 


.much he wished she had, and from this 


spark of consciousness there gradually 
kindled in his mind a train of ideas that 
Mr. Fitzgerald never intended to kindle: 
If Mr. Drake was old and singlé, hath not 
a bachelor eyes? Hath he not’ ears? He 
recalléd Celestia’s blooming, smiling, fresh 
face, her sunny smile, her bewitching, rip- 
pling laughter. What if possibly she 
would marry him? Women do marry 
oddly almost always, and if she would look 
at him-in this chatming way, there would 
be ‘an end of any danger to her peace from 
that racketing Fitzgerald fellow! 

Mr. Drake was a man of business. When 
an idea took hold on him, hé tiever let it go 
till it was accepted or dismissed finally. 
He'wus late at’ the office that day ‘and had 
little to say to his these. But 
then he was ‘usually’ &’ Before: 
he‘went home at night be bad made np his 





mind’'to Wak May Lake! to iharty him, and 
before the week was out he did. 

Celestia was astonished. She blushed 
beautifatly ‘and ‘smfled shyly; but asked 
time to consider of this quite unexpected 
proposal. Mr. Drake had an old French 
saw laid away fm his memory that came to 
mind now: 


“ Chateau qut parle, femme qut econte 
Tous deux vont se rendre.”" 


So he went away mildly cheerful, and in 
due time his wisdom was cuite justified. 
Mrs. Duckey had talked of him 1nd his 
goodness so much, and so cntirely without 
sinister intention, to Celestia that she had 
received the best of ;revious impressions 
concerning him; and when a woman | as 
been married once to a man whom she can 
neither love nor admire, respect an1 admi- 
ration are good guides and recommenda- 
tions in another alliance. Celestia left 
Madam Le Frane’s the first day of April, 
for her home in Coventry, escorted by Mr. 
Drake; and smiling Mrs. Duckey an- 
nounced their engagement at the dinner- 
table that night. 

Mr. Fitzgerald glared at her, and then 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

“I forgot it was April Fool’s Day,” he 


shonted. ‘‘ Very good! very good! Mrs. 
Duckey. You've made the joke of the 
season.”. 


“*Not at all,” caid Mrs. Duckey, with 
ominous calmness, ‘They left for 
Coventry on the eight-o’clock train this 
morning.” 

“Sent to Coventry!’ 
feebly. 

“But you're the April fool, after all, 
Fitz,” chimed in a heartless youth, who 
had been the poor fellow’s confidant. 
However, he survived it, and lived to have 
at least five more desperate love affairs be- 
fore marrying an heiress and settling down 
to the dust and ashes of that subordinate 
position. And the Drake wedding came off 
in June. Mrs. Colonel Scott selected the 
trousseau, and brought certain superbly 
attired gnests to astonish the aborigines of 
Coventry with her; but dear Celestia in- 
vited almost the whole village to her mar- 
riage, and was just as pleasant and cordial 
to everybody, in her India muslin, Mechlin 
lace, and the milky strings of pearl Mr. 
Drake was extravagant enough to give her, 
as ever she had been in the calico frocks of 
Celsa Peters, before John Lake married 
her. 

“It hasn’t spoiled her a mite, going to 
York,” said Aunt Lyddy, triumphantly; 
** and it’s done her heaps of good. He’sa 
real cleyer piece, I tell you. Kinder shy; 
but Celsy’ll get that out of him.” 

The wedding was delightful and the 
bride and groom radiant. They lived long 
and were happy. What can you ask more, 
dear reader? 

And it all came of another man’s valen- 
tine. 


gas ed Fitzgerald, 


Re 
DICK’S VALENTINE. 
rv 
BY MABY D, BRINE. 


A VaLEwrren for little Dick! 

What canit be about ? 

He takés it from the postman’s hand, 
With joyous, ringing shout, 

And up the stairs to Mamma’s room, 
With steps so light and fleet, 

With panting breath and nodding curls, 
He climbs on restless feet. 


Mamma beholds the dainty note 
With wonder and surprise ! 
But is there not a little laugh 
Ot mischief in:her eyes? 
“Who sent it, Mamma? Read it quick! 
What does the writing say? 
I didn’t think St. Valentine 
Would ’member me to-day!” 


So Mamma reads > ‘‘ I send my love 

To @ little boy named Dick, 

And should he guess whom I may be, 
He'll give me a kiss so quick !” 

Then Dicky boy, he thought and thought, 
And wondered: ‘‘ Who can be 

The buful vallytine which came 

To a little'chap like mé?” 


But if we chance to learn the truth 
From Mamma’s roguish eyes, 
We won't tell Dick, dear littie boy, 
And spofl his sweet surprise. 
We’ll keep your secret re Mamms, 
But bow ‘eyes would shive 

” It be opty guéssed how near he tg 
To bis own true valentine! 








**Goop luck ahead! Now then for some 
fun!” Bones—so called from the entire 
absence of superfluous flesh as adornment 
to his person—marched into his friend's 
room, flung down his cap on the table, him- 
self into a big easy-chair, and then gave 
vent to a long whistle of intense delight. 

‘*Hulloa!” Carrol gazed in amazement 
till the whistle ended. ‘‘ What’s up? Come, 
shoot ahead, if it’s anything new, or I'l) get 
up and make you whistle!” 

** It’s so new,” said Bones, coolly and pull- 
ing his mouth out of its frightful pucker, 
while he took a comfortable stretch, ‘‘ that 
you'll say it’s the biggest lark you ever saw. 
The only wonder is that some of us didn’t 
think of it before.” 

Carrol sprang up, unable to bear sus- 
pense longer, and, running around the table, 
pounced down into the easy-chair in a way 
not in the slightest degree comfortable for 
Bones. ‘Tell on!” was all he said. 

**Good gracious! You most jounced the 
life out of me!” cried Bones, giving him 
an immense fling with his long arms. 
‘‘There! Mercy! My breath’s clean gone!” 

**Tell on!” cried Carrol, with a laugh, 
‘or I'll give you another!” 

** Well” —Bones rumpled the thick shock 
on his head he called hair; then said, con- 
cisely: ‘‘ Party.” 

‘* Where?” cried Carrol, in a fever of ex- 
citement. 

** At Peggotty’s.” Bones gave three little 
decisive nods, then burst into a loud giggle. 

‘‘Not ‘Peggotty Pipes’?” cried Carrol, 
horribly disappointed. ‘‘ You're a cheat— 
as—as—well, as big as a bank swindler, 
Bones Hunter, to get off your dodge of tell- 
ing news that style.” 

“I tell you it’s the biggest thing,” said 
Bones, decidedly, and, leaning bis arms on 
the table, ‘‘that we'll do in one spell. 
Listen! You know Valentine's night?” 

** Yes,” said Carrol, gloomily and eyeing 
Bones in disdain. ‘‘ Well, what of it?” 

** Well—we'll—why, we'll give old Pegs 
a valentine; and euch a valentine! Oh, dear 
me! He! he! he!” 

‘‘How?” cried Carrol, eagerly and 
lungeing up toward the table in delight. 
‘* What's in your head, Bones?” 

“To treat ‘Peggotty’ with some little 
attention,” said Bones, solemnly. ‘‘ We 
haven't done our duty by him, and I'm 
sorry—” 

‘**He! he! he!” laughed Carrol. ‘‘ Don’t 
he love us, though! Well, sail on, Bony. 
Out with the plan.” 

‘*We'll all call on him—you and I and 
a whole crowd; as many as we can get to 
go. "Twill be more fun for us,” said Bones, 
gliding with great nonchalance into the 
plan. ‘‘ And we'll run down to the shanty, 
and one will knock, and when my gentle- 
man comes out, why, it must be to find some 
one who wants to see him a little distance 
off. Weslip in back of him and clap to 
the door of the hut. Then if the old idiot 
don’t get a hustling! Oh, my eyes!” Bones 
at this point became so overcome with 
glee that he had to stop and relieve him- 
self by a hearty guffaw, in which Carrol 
joined till the tears rolled down his cheeks, 

‘Go on,” at last he said, pulling up to 
wipe his face. ‘‘That’s a plan that will 
do!” 

‘‘There’s the swamp,” said Bones, with 
a knowing wink. ‘‘And before we get 
through with that, I guess he'll want to 
rest.” 

‘Oh, larks!” cried Carrol, wriggling in 
delight. ‘‘ Do the other fellows know?” 

‘* Every single one,” said Bones, getting 
up and stretching his long legs, while he 
buttoned up his coat. ‘‘ Well, I must be 
going. Valentine's night now, remember, 
you be at my house at eight o’clock. We're 
all to meet there, Until then—keep shady.” 

Old ‘‘ Peggotty Pipes” lived down on the 
edge of a wood, in a miserable little hut, 
that looked as if it could hardly keep to- 
gether at all—only out of very pity for the 
wretched occupant. He had sometime, 
long ago, seen better days; but grief, com- 
ing suddenly upon him, found him not 
strong enough minded to bear it, and so, 
crushed and aimless, even losing the name 
he bore, he gave up all ambition and self- 
respect, and fled, a forlorn creature, far 
from home and those who would have tried 





THE Pw SSeSs DUET: 


Leautetin, sshteanmeste the sim- 
ple creature more weak-minded than ever, 
until ‘Old Peggotty Pipes” and “Idiot” 
were synonymous terms with the village 


people. 

‘‘Whist!” Bones passed along the word 
to the line of boys following silently his 
leadership. They halted just on the out- 
skirt of the wood, over against the little 
cabin; then listened. 

‘It must be he’s a-bed,” said one, after 
looking in vain for any glimpse of a light. 

‘*Oh! maybe he’s dead,” said a small boy, 
apprehensively. Oh, dear! That'll stop our 
fun.” 

‘*Pshaw! The idea of Peg’s dying!” cried 
Bones, in derision. ‘‘He can’t die. He's 
good for a hundred years!” 

The small boy looked immensely relieved 
and breathed freer. 

**Now, then, we'll rout the old fellow 
out, if he is a-bed,” whispered Bones. ‘‘ All 
the more fun. Forward, march!” 

The rap was given on the old battered 
door, and the troop, concealed around the 
corner of the hut, awaited further develop- 
ments. But noanswercame. Again and 
again a rap; but with no better success. 

‘‘ He és dead!” cried the small boy, peek- 
ing out from behind a pile of brushwood. 
“Oh, dear me! I told you so.” 

**It must be the fool knows enough not 
tocome,” growled Bones, irritatedly. ‘‘Now, 
you Bobbett, stop that tongue of yours, or 
you'll go home and be put to bed, like the 
rest of the babies.” 

Thus adjured, little Bobbett retreated 
behind his brushwood and was heard from 
no more. 

‘*Give it a kick!” said another boy, get- 
ting impatient of standing out in the cold, 
with the fun hanging fire. ‘‘Come, hurry 
up! ” 

‘It’s no use,” cried Bones, ppening the 
door of the shanty and putting his head in, 
to take a rapid survey. ‘‘ The bird’s flown! 
Quick now, boys! Let’s go and meet him!” 

** Advance!” snickered the whole troop, 
falling into line. 

‘*He’d come this way,” said Bones, walk- 
ing rapidly ahead by the side of the wood, 
in a lonely little path. Hist! Here he is!” 

Just on a piece, in a curve of the path, 
was a dark, thin figure, wrapped all up to 
the head, that in the darkness was going 
slowly along at a snail’s pace. 

“Now for it!” cried Bones, springing 
forward. ‘‘ And we can holler as much as 
we want to! Hooray!” He gave a jump, 
and, hurling himself with all the force of 
his lithe frame, he came up against the 
dark figure, which in a second was per- 
fectly surrounded by a swarm of boys. 

“To the swamp! To the swamp!” cried 
the gang, as with one throat, hustling and 
jouncing the struggling figure in their 
midst, who, enveloped in the folds of some- 
thing, the boys couldn’t tell what, was com, 
pletely at their mercy. “‘Nowthen. One 
—two—three—and away /” 

‘* Tear off the idiot’s rags!” cried Bones, 
in tones of command. ‘‘ What business has 
the beggar to wear acloak? Off with them, 
and then the swamp!” 

‘*No, no; don’t!” cried one of the other 
boys. ‘‘ We can hustle twice as easy. Over 
you go, Peggotty!” And he gave him a 
shove down the little decline, where at the 
bottom was an old collection of débris, 
thrown on to the rank, damp moss, that 
even now in cold weather was slippery and 
slimy, and unpleasant enough for any- 
body’s footing. 

With much laughing and shouting, the 
whole troop pitched in, each kindly lend- 
ing assistance wherever a push could be 
bestowed. And the foot was reached. 

“‘Now—” Bones’s hand was uplifted to 
give the first jounce, when a smart cuff on 
his ear, that made him see a hundred stars, 
just left him time to think once, when he 
found himself spinning over toward the 
center of the swamp with startling rapidity. 

‘What are you about?” came in sten- 
turian tones, such as they had never any of 
them heard before, except once, when the 
parson preached against the evils of slav- 
ery; and, throwing off the old cloak, the 
figure, no longer shadowy and uncertain, 
stood before them in startling distinctness. 

Not ongof the boys could have stirred to 
save his life, except little Bobbett, who, 
with praiseworthy zeal, began to scramble 


up the bill, reiterating: 
Iem! I don’t want to stay!” 

** Come back!” said the voice, in such 8 
tone that little Bobbett, quivering in every 
fiber, skipped miserably back into place 
again, whimpering at every step. 

“‘ Now,” said Parson Witherbee, drawing 
up his slender but, as the boys knew only 
too well, splendidly muscular figure. to its 
tallest hight—“‘ now, what am I to do for 
all these kind attentions?” 

Not a soul of them stirred. Even 
Bones, trying to pick his way out of the 
midst of the bog, became strangely quiet. 

‘* What am I to do for all these kind at- 
tentions?” repeated their minister; and the 
miserable group surrounding him could 
only feel that somebody ought to answer 
something 


‘We didn’t,” gasped one boy, the 
bravest, being on the outside edge of the 
circle—‘‘ We didn’t—mean it—for you— 
sir.” 

‘Twas Peggotty,” 
scraping up courage. 

‘* What am I to do, then, for Peggotty?” 
pursued Parson Witherbee. ‘‘As I have 
received the favors intended for him, it is 
but fair I should return them for him. 
What am I to do?” 

If perfect silence could have killed, 
every one of those boys would have never 
more troubled any one. Each boy was 
sure that all the others could hear his heart 
beating like a trip-hammer, while the terri- 
ble thuds seemed only to paralyze the 
different figures that were rooted to the 


said another boy, 


‘* Now, we'll march home to your respect- 
ive fathers,” said Parson Witherbee, draw- 
ing a long breath and lowering his voice 
to a conversational tone. ‘‘ Here, Robert 
Hunter, step out of that swamp and join 
the ranks.” 

‘‘Oh! Mr. Witherbee/” came in an agon- 
ized chorus from the wretched ranks; and, 
clasping their hands, they fell into every 
conceivable posture of woe that could melt 
the heart of a savage. ‘‘Do anything but 
that!” they begged. ‘* Anything!” 

“There i# one alternative,” said the 
minister, thoughtfully, after letting them 
squirm for about five minutes; “and that 


How they hung on his words. 

‘*And that is,” he finished slowly, “to 
be always kind and polite to Peggotty.” 

‘We will! we will!” they screamed, 
eagerly, ‘‘if you'll only let us go!” 

“Then samper!” he commanded, ab- 
ruptly. ‘You needn't wait on me home. 
Thank you.” Noneed forthat The last 
pair of heels was seen over the top of the 
hill in about one second and a quarter. 

And none of them ever heard anybody 
speak of ‘‘ Valentine’s night,” after that, 
without wanting to bestow such a drubbing 
as would make you ache to think of. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtcations for this department should bead 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tux Ixperuxpaert. New York.) 





BURIED CITIES. 


1. I wish I were not quite so outspoken, for 
I find that I make enemies, rather than friends. 

2. No one likes to meet with « reversal. Em- 
barrassment in businese is much more common 
than is admitted by those suffering from it. 

8. They make a great fuss about their 
French cook ; but, if I couldn’t make a better 
omelet than she did this morning, I would 
change my vocation. 

4. Iam sorry you can do nothing for him. 


“Pm goin’ home, ~§ een You waste your 
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time and strength in his cause. 

5. It is too bad that you don’t feel well. Oh! 
we'll never succeed at all without you, for we 
depend on your assistance. 

6. I shall never go to that butcher again. 
My dinner yesterday was a failure, and he 
ought to give me that lamb at half price. 

7. Tam afraida severe storm is coming on, 
and we shall have to take refuge in this hut. 
Semmpeh ena em Shee Gn tye... H 


MONUMENT PUZZLE. 


aseeeeee088 
see ee 8een 42% 
aeeeeeeeeee es 
eseeeeeee ee 
eeee88888% 
+. 


1,@ consonant ; 2, an American viand; 38, 
covered with dust ; 4, to pretend; 5, a landed 
estate; 6,8 Turkish governor; 7, detention; 
8, languid ; 9, base ; 10, to insert; 11, a kind 
of dress goods ; 12, skilled in witchcraft; 13, 
awkward; 14, penitent. The central perpen- 
dicular means aversion. L. B. 


UNIQUB PUZZLE. 
_ * 


sess 
esee888 
eee 88 
se#eee8 


Four words of six letters each. Only five 
different letters used, and all the letters found 
im each word. Definitions: to make second 
copy. delineator, recompense, staff of com- 
mand. Can be read down, up, right, or left 
with same result. NILLor. 

kar I think the above U.P. can’t be beat, 
except by Cc. B. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Vows. Puzz_z.—Unostentatious, Enuncia- 
tion, Resuscitation, Unfashionable, Exulta- 
tion, Abstemious, Supererogation, Unauthor 


7 Peeps 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
BR. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York. 
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ding to the di of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Scasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving farther particu- 
lars mailed free on ication to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


REDUCTION. 
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In eliminating the impurities of the Seed, Se the 
natural and necessary result is the ones St 


lates every func’ 
and thus a benefit in all d 
by = 
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unequaled as an yp 4 ular Tomine 
It is a medicine which shou in every 
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THOMPSON’S 


EYE \ ANP ee 


This well-known and th hi}: 
for diseases of she Eye has eoguit 
by an ffing or extensive advertis The man 

rao used it will bear Se 


ent. 
Ragutactered only by JOHN L. FROMPaom, SONS & 
CO., Troy, aly by JORN Sold by all druggists. 


CANCER 


Gused ty Be. Kivas_ey, who has treated in 
Te _X, nearly 15,00 cases within the 
Inst 389 Doctors, Ministers, 





~~ ; Fist 
successfully treated. Send for 

ley's Asthma Specific and other 

a circular giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 
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AT no corresponding period of time since 
the great panic of 1873 have the prospects of 
Tue INDEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as at the present 
With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 


our onward movement, 


time. 


and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


$3.00 


5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scribcr, both in advance, in one re- 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
7.00 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
8.50 


One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribcrs, all five in advance, in one 


i onctcs0s00ss cee scsecss 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the ep- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
pum. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results. 

Tue INDEPENDENT now spends more 
money, probably, in securing able contri- 
butions than any other three religious 
weeklies in America. 

Notwithstanding its unequaled advertis- 
ing patronage, THE INDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re- 
ligious newspaper. Every copy of the 
paper contains 32 pages (while others print 
only from 18 to 24), and each page is of a 
size considerably larger than in most other 
religious journals. 

Toe INpErENDENT has more depart- 
ments for discussing special themes every 
week than any other weekly newspaper, 
embracing almost everything of interest to 
the whole reading community, of every 
party and denomination, and in all those 
departments.the ablest writers and special- 
ists are employed. 

We believe we have now moreclergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 





sort in America, That list has been greatly 





Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dr. M. W. Case, 


ranteed. 


increased during the past year, and it now 
embraces the best-known pulpit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations. They take 
THe INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 
cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social, and 
general welfare of the people. It employs 
the ablest writers in the world, and far 
more in number than any other weekly 
newspaper. In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading names among our present 
writers and contributors. With such solid 
strength and such powerful help, Tae InpE- 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 

PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 


Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres, 8S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 


R 5S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof, A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE W ASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
A. 8. PACKARD, Jn., M.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


F. B. SANBORN, SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 

Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 


C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“i. EL,” 

JEAN, INGELOW, 
Pres..J..¥, HURST, D.D., 


Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY; D.D 

J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN 

BRET HARTE, SIDNEY 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H.W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN Fox, 

C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D. 
ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 


Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders. 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KREGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absclute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to-order other peietinite 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tur INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tox INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg, Price, 
Agriculturist..,........cssseeeees $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 279 800 
Atlantic Monthly................ 850 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 0 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1% 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 850 64400 
©. Tgpecseves evi Sbesds 3530 400 
G. . DOM idedsesecdscteccds 850 4400 
** Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Home Jearmel..o.ccccsccvccccccccs 1 75 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 8 50 4 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age............. - 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 430 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Scribner's Monthly.......... sees B50 400 
Weekly Tribune.................5 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
BOSOBsoocsccccssevevecccbss 17% 200 
The WOAING 260666 se cscccsecstss 130 «6150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.)}.450 65 00 
Forest and Stream............... 850 400 
EclecticMagazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney's Musical Guest......... 8 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work................ 270 800 
Rural New Yorker................ 210 250 
Goed Company (new subs.)....... 2% 800 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
WEN Soe csstecctccctecsseves 1 75 00 
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farm and Ganien. 


The Agriculivral Editor wili be glad to receive any 
hints or cuggeations that will make this department 
more caluebie to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


VINES AND CREEPERS. 


Wirth the advent of spring our interest in in- 
door life decreases. The bright, sunshiny days 
which occasionally vary the monotony of our 
dull winter weather give us a foretaste of 
what we may expect in the future, and we now 
begin to picture to ourselves the pleasures of 
life in the open air, of rambles in our garden, 
among the fruits and flowers, and, with the 
pleasantest recollections of the past summer 
yet fresh in our minds, the question naturally 
suggests itself; What can we doto make our 
gerdens more beautiful and enjoyable than 
before? 

The long winter evenings afford ample time 
to consider and discuss this important question 
and to arrange a programme for the spring 
work. In these times, when so much study 
and thought are bestowed upon the ornament- 
ation of our dwellings, the grounds which sur- 
round them should not be overlooked. An 
equal share of enthusiasm and interest should 
be manifested in both. This would lead to a 
proper consideration and appreciation of home 
surroundings. Weshould remember that our 
garden may be compared to a picture of which 
we are the artists. Exposedas this picture is 
to public view at all seasons of the year, it 
should be our endeavor to make ttas attractive 
and beautiful as possible. In fact, we should 
aim at being able to give intelligent direction 
to all garden operations, thereby sparing our- 
selves the annoyance which those must surely 
experience who, having no knowledge of the 
gardening art, depend entirely upon the gar- 
dener. To accomplish this, we should profit of 
the knowledge and experience of others, ob- 
tein and read thoroughly such treatises on 
fruits, flowers, and gardening as “ Barry’s 
Fruit Garden,” ‘Scott’s Suburban Home 
Grounds,” and the catalogues of the various 
nurserymen and seedsmen. The abundance 
and variety of valuable material which we find 
at our disposal almost perplexes us; but, havy- 
ing given the subject due consideration and 
with a correct idea of the requirements of our 
garden, we can undoubtedly make a selection 
of such trees and plants as we fancy the most 
and whieh appear the best adapted to the pur- 
poses we have in view. A perusal of these 
works will not only afford us much 
pleasure, but at the same time supply 
a delightful subject for study: Those who 
desire to pursue their inquiries til) 
further should procure the handsomely {l!tus- 
trated works entitled ‘‘ The Parks, Promenades, 
and Gardens of Paris,’’ ‘‘ Robinson’s Sub-Trop- 
ical Gardening,’’ and Shirley Hibberd’s “‘ Ama- 
teur’s Rose Book,”’ all of which will be found 
instructive and interesting. I would Mke, if 
space permitted, to name several other valua- 
ble horticultural works and periodicals which 
merit a place onthe library table. But those 
who read carefully the publications which I 
have. suggested will not be satisfied to limit 
their horticultural reading to them. Their in- 
terest in horticulture once awakened, they 
will of their own accord seek the best mediums 
for more extended information. Then will we 
have the gratification of noting rapid progress 
in the art of gardening. An honorable rivalry 
will spring up, and there will be a lively compe- 
tition as to who will have the finest gardens 
and grow the choicest fruits and flowers. Hav- 
ing made these which I shall be obliged to call 
prefactory remarks I will take up the subject 
assigned to me and call your attention to 

Vines and Creepers.—Of the various forms of 
growth peculiar to plants, the climbing or 
twining habit is unquestionably the most re- 
markable and interesting. Dependent for sup- 
port upon their more robust. neighbors, these 
creepers and trailers, simple and lowly though 
they are, arrest our attention, elicit our sym- 
pathy, demand our care and protection, and 
the intimacy which thus arises creates in us a 
greater love and admiration for plants of this 
class than for those of any other. Then, too, 
they are so appreciative and thankful, repaying 
an hundred fold every. attention which we be- 
stow upon them, by lending additional charms 
and attractions to their appearance. The 
American Ivy (Ampelopsis), clambering to the 
tops of the tallest forest trees, clothing their 
trunks in summer with rich, luxuriant foliage, 
which in autumn changes to glowing crimson 
tints, presents at these seasons a lovely picture 
for the eye to dwell upon. The English Ivy, 
covering the walls of some ruined abbey or 
castle, clinging to an archway or encircling a 
a tower, isa picturesque scene one does not 
easily forgetand which it is ever pleasant to re- 
call. The Chinese Wistaria, with its long, 
pendulous racemes of lilac flowers and wreaths 
of beautiful foliage, never fails torivet the at- 
tention of the moet Indifferent observer. The 
Prairie Rose, with ite showy blooms; the Honey- 
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suckle, redolent with rich perfume; and the 
Sweet-scented Clematis, so exquisitely frag- 
rant—what a wealth of floral beauty! what a 
profusion of plant drapery! ButI am sure 
there is no necessity of reminding ony one of 
the many beauties which the plants of this 
class possess. We will now consider 

The value of climbers for ornamental purposes, 
end how to use them. 

Every one will admit that the interest and 
beauty of a garden are greatly enhanced by 
the use of climbing plants. Im city gardens 
especially they are invaluable, as they require 
bat little attention after being planted, and do 
much to render beautiful and attractive plain 
wooden structures or brighten and relieve the 
barrenness of brick and stone buildings. Arch- 
itectural effects are wonderfully improved by 
a judicious employment of climbing vines. 
What frescoing and paper hangings are to the 
interior of a dwelling vines are to the exterior. 
In nearly every quarter of the city we will find 
examples to prove the truth of this assertion. 
Call to mind a residence embellished with a 
variety of climbers, and you will at once ex- 
press your admiration of its beautiful and 
home-like appearance. On the other hand, 
recall, if you will, one which lacks these 
decorations, and you do not hesitate to say: 
How cheerless and unfurnished! This form of 
vegetation is peculiarly adapted for embellish- 
ing pillars, arches, corridors, verandahs, por- 
ticoes, baleonies, walls, trellises, and screens. 
For ornamental arbors they are also particu- 
larly valuable. These are garden structures 
which in our climate seem almost indispensa- 
ble. Ona hot July or August day we all know 
how refreshing it is to get away from the 
direct rays of the glaring sun. We seek the 
shade of a tree, house, hedge, or anything 
which affords protection. This suggests the 
more frequent employment of arbors and 
covered seats in our gardens, They are cer- 
tainly very useful, and by planting climbers to 
cover them they can be made extremely or- 
namental. But it must be said, regarding 
arbors, that they never should be made a 
prominent feature of the garden. Their post- 
tion is in some nook or corner, partially con- 
cealed by trees or shrubs, and then, covered 
with vines, they become a most interesting 
object; or they may be made the dividing 
line between the lawn and vegetable garden, 
and, with a dwarf evercreen hedge on either 
side, serve as a screen, and at the same time a 
welcome retreat. An arbor tastefully designed 
and constructed of wire or wood, then covered 
with Clematis, Climbing Roses, or Honey- 
suckles, is an ornament which deserves a place 
in every garden. 

Some of the climbers, especially those of 
more delicate habit, may aleo be employed 
very advantageously for ornamenting the 
stems of.trees. The Honeysuckle and Clematis, 
when planted at the base of small trees and 
allowed to twine around the stem and among 
the branches, present, when in flower, a very 
ornamental appearance. Shrubs too, decorated 
in a similar manner, are rendered exceedingly 
interesting. Evergreens, particularly the 
Arbor Vitz, with Clematis and Moonseed clam- 
bering over them, produce unique effects. The 
Wistaria, trained up the trunks of the larch, 
scotch pine, or other trees and allowed to doop 
down among the branches in elegant festoons, 
is very picturesque. Inthe rockery or rootery 
(the latter term being applied to grotesque 
arrangements of old stumps) they appear to 
much advantage, especially the Clematis. On 
a recent visit at Mr. Jackmann’s, who resides 
near London, England, and who is the origina- 
tor of that famous variety called Jackmanni, 
I had an opportunity of seeing this mode of 
training done to perfection. In close proxim- 
ity to the house there were several masses of 
stumps or rooteries, artistically arranged, the 
several mounds being separated by serpentine 
walks, like flower-beds in a parterre. Each 
mound was covered with one variety of Clema- 
tis, and the thousands of purple, lilac, and 
white flowers, in rich and striking contrast with 
one another, presented a picture the beauty of 
which words cannot express. I will refer later 
to other modes for training this truly admir- 
able flower. Having suggested some of the 
ways to use climbers and trailers, I will now 
present a list of the finest species and varieties 
forthe garden. Vines are known as creepers, 
twiners, climbers, and trailers. 

Creepers are those plants which throw out 
little roots from their stems as they climb, like 
the Virginia Creeper and English Ivy. 

Twiners wind round and round, like the 
Honeysuckle. 

Climbers have tendrils, by which they attach 
themselves to branghes or twigs, like the 
Grapevine. 

Trailers are those which creep upon the 


These I will now. divide into two clagses— | 
hardy and tender 


Chass I (embracing Hardy Vine). 
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sidered, one of the most valuable climbers 
known for this climate. It is very hardy, 
grows rapidly, and the foliage is of a rich 


ma 
Dieba Bae Fo femecctalebs 
for covering tree-trunks, arbors, ete., it is by 
far the best vine. we have, , Although I have 
not as yet seen any distinction made, I think 
that we may very justly claim that there are 
two varieties of this popular shrub. One of 
them is furnished with tendrils, which flatten 
out and cling to the wall, like Ivy. The other 
is not supplied with these tendrils, and must, 
therefore, be trained on a wire trellis. When 
planting this climber against the house, care 
should be taken to obtain the true creeper. 


Ampelopis Veitchii.—This is a comparatively 
new species and comes from Japan. Its leaves 
are much smaller than those of the American, 
and overlap one another, forming a dense 
sheet of pleasing green. ‘While young, this 
plant is a little tender, and requires protection 
the first winter after being planted. S80 soon, 
however, as it gete well established, there is no 
further risk and it becomes hardy as an oak. 
It grows rapidly and, without any fastening, 
clings to the wall or fence with the tenacity 
ofthe Ivy, The foliage is very handsome in 
summer and changes to crimson ecarlet in 
autumn. For covering walls, atumps of trees, 
and rockwork, I know of no plant so useful. 
For the ornamentation of brick and stone 
structures it can be specially recommended as 
superior to the American. 

Aristolochia sipho (Pipe Vine) is one of the 
finest climbers to embellish the pillars of a 
portico or verandah. It has large, heart- 
shaped, deep green leaves, which remain fresh 
upon the plant till late in the autumn. Its 
flowers are curiously shaped, resembling a 
pipe. Being a twiner, it will require a wire 
support to run on. 

Honeysuckle, or Woodbine.—In this family are 
included some of the choicest twiners. Pos- 
sessed of handsome foliage and bearing a pro- 
fusion of fragrant flowers, they may be em- 
ployed to great advantage for the decoration 
of both house and garden. For the verandah 
and porch they are especially desirable, and 
when trained on a trellis in the garden or 
allowed to twine around a tree they produce 
a fine effect. There are several varieties, but 
I will name only a few of the best. 

Honeysuckle — Hall’s Japan.—This variety, 
though not new, is comparatively rare. It is 
called an evergreen shrub, because its leaves 
are green the entire year. We all know how 
delightful it is to get a glimpse of green foll- 
age in the midst of winter. A plant of this 
variety trained to our front verandah will en- 
able us to indulge in this luxury, at little 
trouble or expense. Then its white-and-yellow 
fragrant flowers are produced in great abund- 
ance from June to November. It is the best 
Honeysuckle we have and, in my opinion, one 
of the most valuable climbers in the entire col- 
lection. 

The Monthly Fragrant, or Dutch Honeysuckle, 
has red-and-yellow flowers, which are very fra- 
grant. 

Brown’s Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, with 
bright scarlet flowers, should be included in a 
collection. 

The Japan Golden-leaved Honeysuckle has 
foliage beautifully netted or variegated with 
yellow; but, as it is. not entirely hardy, it can 
be used to better advantage in baskets, vases, 
or as an indoor climber. 

Bignonia, or Trumpet Flower.—This well- 
known creeper has luxuriant pinnate foliage 
and produces large trumpet-shaped scarlet 
flowers in August. For growing on stumps of 
trees, rooteries, and arbors it is valuable. A 
variety called atrosanguinea has purplish crim- 
son flowers. 

Akebia quinata, a climber, still quite rare, al- 
though bronght to notice some yearsago. Its 
foliage is delicate and pretty and its flowers 
bluish violet and sweet-scented. It does well 
trained on a wall or trellis. For those who 
desire something that is not common, this may 
be suggested. 

Ivy, English.—W hen we think of the ivy-clad 
cottages, churches, and towers fin England, we 
sigh and wish that we too might be favored 
with a similarly mild, moist climate, in order 
that the ivy might luxuriate here, as it does 
there. - 

On account of our severe winters, it cannot 
be recommended for general cultivation in this 
latitude, except on the north and east sides of 
buildings, and then it will require a little 
protection. Its special value for us is for eul- 
ture indoors. 

Periplaca Greca, or Viginia Sitk Vine, isa vig- 
orous twining vine, with large glossy foliage 
and small velvety brown axilary clusters of 
flowers. It grows rapidly and may be used with 
fine effect.te cover trees. As the odor of the 
flowers 
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becomes very val ‘or decorative purposes. 

Clematis,—W ithin last ten years the 
hardy Clematis has been wonderfully improved, 
and the newer sorte now in cultivation are 
justly regarded as the most beautiful and strik- 
ing Omsments known for garden decoration. 
Contraty to the general impression, the severest 
winters do not injure them, when slightly pro- 
tected with straw or leaves. In order to induce 

succession of bloom, liberal culture is 
Secnact , ly necessary, and 2 deep, well-drained 
soll consisting Of loam, rotten manure, and 
leaf-mold is the most suitable to plant them 
in. During the warm, dry weather in summer 
liquid manure may be given them advantage- 
ously, and every year the surface of the ground 
around them should be mulched with manure, 
to keep up their strength. The Clematis is a 
gross feeder and must be fed well to flower 
freely. 

It may be used in many ways, either trained 
on verandahs, walls, or trellis-work, or planted 
ip rockwork and rooteries; or they make 
superb single specimens on the lawn, trained 
to some ornamental support. They may also 
be employed as permanent bedding plants, and 
pegged down, like the verbena, or with a wire 
support of neat design, raised about a foot 
from the ground, to run on, very pretty beds 
may be formed. On trees and arbors their 
showy and handsome flowers are very ef- 
fective. Some of the choicest varieties are as 
follows: 

Jackmannit, violet purple, is the best, all 
things considered ; Miss Bateman, pure white 
and somewhat fragrant ; Lady Londesborough, 
of a silvery-gray color, with a paler bar on each 
sepal. 

Velutina purpurea, blackish mulberry pur- 
ple, the deepest colored of all the varieties of 
this type. Viticella venosa, reddish purple, 
veined with crimson, Lady Stratford de Red- 
cliff, a new variety of adelicate mauve color 
and the anthers chocolate red. Otto Freivl, 
one of the largest and finest varieties yet ob- 
tained ; flowers grayish white or French white, 
and of a thick, fleshy texture. 

Marie Lefebvre.—Pale, silvery mauve, with a 
deep mauve-colored bar. This list would be 
incomplete were we to omit that old favorite, 
which I regret to say is too rarely met with, 
the Evropzan Sweet CiEmMatis (flammula), 
which has always been so highly esteemed for 
the fragrance ofits blossoms. It flowers free- 
ly in the summer and autumn months and 
can White Cle (Virgintana) is also an ad- 
mirable limber, It produces a great profu- 
sion of flowers ip August, followed by very 
conspicuous seed-plames. 

The Chinese Wistaria is unquestionably the 
most elegant climber we hare. Itslong, pend- 
lous elusters. of pale blue flowers render it a 
charming object.when in blossom. Trained to 
a wire trellis, it will climb the highest wall in a 
short time. In the City of New York it is 
employed extensively for decorating the fronts 
of dwellings. It appears most effective when 
trained horizontally and grown like a grape- 
vine; also when allowed to climb over ever- 
greens, as before described. 

The Chinese White Wistaria is a variety of the 
above and very desirable. Recently a new 
double purple variety has been brought to 
notice and it promises to be an acquisition. 

Climbing Roses.—Theee are indispensable in 
every garden. The best of them are Baltimore 
Belle, Queen of the Prairies, and Bennett?s Seed- 
ling. The Climbing Hybrid Roses, an interest- 
ing class, promise to be very valuable. Al- 
though they are less rampant in growth than 
the Prairie Roses, their fine blooms make them 
more desirable in every respect. There are 
several varieties which merit attention, for the 
names of which the rose catalogue may be 
referred to. 


Cuass II.—Tender Climbing Plants. 


The following ammuals may be grown from 
seed, and are very useful for the summer dec- 
oration of the garden: 

Adlumia cirrhosa. 

Balloon Vine. 


ae ee 
with the Arbor ud as previously suggested, it 


Tropeolum. 


of doors in summer, 
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SEND for thé catak ot achdamed , “Burs- 
erymen, floris florists etc.) an@ make “yotir ‘selec- 
tions for the coming spring. First come are 
first served, and ftis often an object to have 
your trees, ’ seeds, and plapts on hand early. 
Look out for the traveling salesmen. They are 
not all humbugs; but ess you are agsured 
they are not by positive testimony, donot buy 
of them. Ordertrees from the afsery your- 
self, or, what is better, goand getthem. The 
writer lost fifty dollars once ° y buying of a 
man he did not know, besides -alkthe labor of 
planting, etc., and two or three yearsof time 
in getting his orchard started.— Ohio Farmer. 


QUINCE CUT CUTTINGS. 


MaKE these cuttings eigh eight inches long, and 
cut them any warm day. Stick the small end 
in puddled clay,,set in rows (any time) sixteen 
inches apart and four inches apart in the rows, 
leaving but one bud uncovered. Select good 
ground, in some shaded place. Keep the 
ground clean untilthe weather becomes warm; 
then muleh with straw or cover the ground 
with boards, near the cuttings, and seventy- 
five per cent. of them will grow. The last 
year’s growth from near the roots of the tree 

make the best cntiings.—Ohio Farmer, ™ 











PASTURING COWS AND SHEEP TO- 
, GETHER. 


Aw acre of good ‘pasturage will afford sus- 
tenance for from five to eight sheep, keeping 
them in good condition. But, on account of 
the difference in the choice ofherbage taken and 
the closer feeding of the she ep, itis believed 
that three acres of good pasturage will)main- 
tain one cow and, in addition, five or six 
sheep; the sheep choosing plants the cow 
would reject and feeding @oser pon many 
weeds and worse grasses not eaten by the cow. 





Way Ron Any Risk wWirH yOUR Covan, 
CoLpD, HoaRsENgEss, or indeed any Pul onary 
or Bronchial Compiaint, whena remedy safe, 
thorough, and so easily obtain asDr. D. Jayne's 
Expectorant can be had? If you have con- 
tracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from 
the dangerous irritation and inflammation, 
which frequently brings about .Consumption, 
by promptly resorting to the Expectorant ; and 
if troubled with any Affection of the Throat, 
you will find this remedy equally effectual in 
affording relief from obstructing phlegm and 
in healing the inflamed parts: 
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Ospood’s Patent 
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A ‘Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR, T, FELIX GOURAUD’'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cr MAGICAL BSAUTIFIER 


fa 
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3 Printing Press 
8 a ees 
italy Hate FO oan as 
The Original Elixir of 
CALISAYA BARK. 
Introduced by J. Mrraiu, in.1830, 
Llighly recommended for dyapepties, concales- 
cents, the debilitated, those living in 
locations, or exposed to the ague. Price, $1. 
J. MILMAUWS SON, 
PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. ¥- 














THE MACKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument 
for Desk or Pocket. 











Writes seventy-five pages of 


CALLY SEALED. 


URABILITY. 


“M14 “TYROLLOES 


instrument.” 


Pen possesses a good thing.” 
to a lady or gentleman. 


Za 


or address the manufacturers, 


paper, with any clean writing or copy ing 
Tue Port is as smooth as diamon 
in shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft Jead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


lt cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot escape, 
t in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 


D. MACKINNON 
200 


All persons owning one of ar Pens of the Seabanammtacture scald nend 3 te 
by regiatered tail co be ace over with all late improvements, w ich will be dome at 
man arers’ and warranted for three years. 


Sooteree P dsp one filling, om any 
can be polished, is conical 


CHEAPNESS. 


v 

Réport No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: { 
‘‘The point of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF TRIDIUM (diamend). 
3 - ; ; It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the 
service rendered 18 NOT COSTLY. 
The Aoientifle American 
demonstrates to us that whoever supplies ’ 
Nothing more appropriate asa gift # 
Be carefal our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there 

is a Cheap Imitation in the Market, 


All who wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing 
materials should examine the ‘‘MacKmewon Pen”’ at their stationers, 


We cordially approve of the 
: “Our use of it Di 
lf with a Kinnon § 


a2 | 


& CO., 


Broadway, N. ¥. 








Esterbrook’s Superior 


a 





The Most Popular in Use. 
Leading Noa, : 
O48, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Steel Pens. 


Fer Sale by all 
STATIONERS. 
Samples and Prices on 
Application. 





Werks, Camden. N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©0., 26 John St., New York 








ELECTRO PLATE 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co,, 
Neo. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 
8. DAVIS, Jr.’s, Cincinnati. 
39th YEAR. 

The 


Centennial Commission 
oN we re Sie oe 
FISHERMEN |! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
efi Send for Pricelist, 








naming your County and 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 














WILSON PACKING C0, 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS, 


ENVENTORS AND ORIGINAL PACKERS OF HERMETICALLY SEALED 





COMPRESSED 

















Renowned 





throughout the World for their 



















oaly machine tor the _farmer, fancier, of amateur. It is simple and 





Ex, Spaulding Jaffray, 4 


but little space. It 


no more 
never have to up in the night 


inary CI 
to look at it. And it will hatch from fo 100 per cont. @F the nove. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, ““csssa‘creaice to 


A. M. HALSTED, P.-0. Bex 223, Ryc, N.Y. 





OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE HOLLY 
Is NOW READY. 

This, with our complete assortment of 

RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
the attention of wholesale buyers ee rey 
Send for price-list. 


GEORGE W. READ @ CO., 
186 te 200 Lewis Strect, New York. 





SPECTACLES. 
Opera, Glasses, Microscopes, Eye-Glasses, 











Tht oREATE 
sean Abid Chews : of 14 
10 Indelible 
INS TNS 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A In. 





inelosed Transparent Oil 
TAbrary ox Tabi 


Extessible and Non-Extensible. y 
Nickel-Plated. Vou will mise it, fe 
purchase or @ holiday or other t before 





3 
ait 
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‘LEGAL. 
WARREN COUNTY, #. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 


To the nape Warren County, Greeting: 


seeeeeeeee 











“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


‘Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 
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‘* Tux INDEFrEEDENT’’ Press, Nos. 3] ssp 93 Rose Srauzer. 








